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“The challenge before our society today 
and particularly for our teachers is to 
equip our students for the requirements of 
contemporary life by including the 
timeless values of our civilisation. The 

goal of our teachers, should be to 

provide meaningful education. 


By suggestion and guidance, teachers 
refine and develop the finer sensibilities 
of the impressionable minds of young 
disciples. They assist, advise and equip 
the student with the culture, capability 
and knowledge required to lead a life of 
balance and harmony between body 

and soul, between man and nature and 
between individual and society. Teachers 
thus can and should play a vital role in 
the moral and ethical rejuvenation of the 
younger generation and hence of society 
as a whole.” 


Shri Shankar Dayal Sharma 
President of India 
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Teacher’s Day Award Address 
5th September, 1996 


Preface 


The issue of teachers is becoming a priority educational 
phenomenon and it is no mere platitude to state that good quality 
education needs good teachers. Neither it is possible to under- 
estimate the influence of teachers’ efforts on educational outcomes, 
or to maintain a benevolent attitude towards the major role they 
play in educational reform. Thats why the teacher education has 
become a major priority area in any educational system across the 
globe. 


The teacher education includes both pre-service and in-service 
teacher education and training. The International Standard Clas- 
sification of Education specifies that education is an ‘organised and 
sustained communication designed to bring about learning’ in a 
broad sense, while the term training is reserved for ‘education that 
is directed mainly towards the acquisition of skills’. 


The teacher education component is not so prominent in the 
educational policies and programmes since a few centuries and, of 
course, the professionals of education are too making it a point very 
often that teacher education is a particularly neglected area and this 
will lead to the failure of the very educational system. Now the time 
has come to think of about the teacher education, the teachers and 
the teaching facilities. 


The teacher as an agent of social transformation needs all 
appreciation from the society, the teacher as an educator requires 
all facilities in the educational institutions, and the teacher as a 
preacher should know where, what, when and hows of teaching. 


This book on teacher education in India is providing you with 
the information about the development of education in India with 
special reference to teacher education, the recommendations of 
national educational committees, commissions and groups on 
teacher education, the innovations in teacher education, and the 
recommendations of UNESCO's 45th session of the International 
Conference on Education. The information given in this book will 
be of great use to policy makers, administrators, teacher educators, 
teachers and social service activists. 


Dr. Digumarti Bhaskara Rao 
5th September, 1997. 
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PART-1 


Development of Education in India 


with Special Reference to 
Teacher Education 


1 


Policy Framework 
on Education 


India’s commitment to the spread of knowledge and 
freedom of thought among its citizens is reflected in its 
Constitution. The Directive Principle contained in Article 45 
enjoins that “the State shall endeavour to provide within a 
period of ten years from the commencement of this Constitu- 
tion, for free and compulsory education for all children until 
they complete the age of fourteen years”. Article 29(1) provides 
that any citizen having a distinct language, script or culture will 
have the right to conserve it. Moreover, special care of the 
economic and educational interests of the underprivileged 
sections, particularly, the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes is laid down as an obligation of the State under Article 
46. 


In fulfilling these objectives, the role of the teacher must 
naturally be seminal. Apart from funding and building institutional 
structures, the diversity and complexity of India requires teachers 
of special vision and sensitivity, if the goals enunciated in the 
Constitution, specially pertaining to the underprivileged and the 
minorities are to be fulfilled. In this context, teacher training and 
the calibre of teachers are of prime importance. 


National Policy on Education 


Educational policy and progress have been reviewed in the 
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light of the goals of national development and priorities set from 
time to time. In its Resolution on the National Policy on Education 
in 1968, on emphasis on quality improvement and a planned, more 
equitable expansion and a planned, more equitable expansion of 
educational facilities and the need to focus on the education of girls 
was stressed. It was also stated that of all the factors which determine 
the quality of education and its contribution to national develop- 
ment, the teacher was undoubtedly the most important. It was on 
the qualities and character, educational qualifications and profes- 
sional competence of the teacher that success of all educational 
endeavours must, ultimately, depend. 


About a decade and a half later, the National Policy on 
Education (NPE-1986) was formulated which was further updated 
in 1992. The NPE-1986 provides for a comprehensive policy 
framework for the development of education upto the end of the 
century and a Plan of Action (POA) 1992, assigning specific 
responsibility for organising, implementing and financing its pro- 
posals. Among the distinguishing features and recommendations of 
this policy are: 


* emphasis on pre-primary education, 


formulation ofstrategies based on micro-planning at the 
grassroot level to ensure children's retention in school, 


recommendation to lay down Minimum Levels of Learning 
(MLLs) for each stage of education, 


integration of adult literacy and Non Formal Education 
(NFE) programmes with vital national concerns such as 
the small family norm, health care, environment and 
nutrition, 


provision of essential facilities in schools, 


adoption of a child-centred, activity-based approach, 
and 


establishment of District Institutes of Education and 
Training (DIETs) for the pre-service and in-service 
education of teachers for elementary schools and for 
personnel working in non-formal and adult education 
programmes. 
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In the NPE 1986, improvement in the status and professional 
competence of teachers is envisaged as the cornerstone of educa- 
tional reconstruction. It emphasises that teacher education is a 
continuous process which new programmes of teacher education 
must reflect. 


To ensure greater participation in education by all sections of 
society and also to improve quality, decentralized management 
structure are being introduced in states. This is in pursuance of the 
73rd and 74th Constitutional Amendments of 1992 regarding 
Panchayati Raj and Nagar Palika institutions. 


Education for All: International Policy and Programme 
Initiatives 

The World Conference on Education For All (EFA) held at 
Jomtien, Thailand in 1990 affirmed the will of participating 
nations—including India—-to meet the basic learning needs of all 
children, youth and adults. To achieve this objective a two-pronged 
strategy was designed, i.e., Universalization of Elementary Educa- 
tion (UEE) and universal adult literacy, which has since been the 
priority policy and action areas for the participating nine highly 
populated countries. 


Three years later in December 1993, India’s commitment to 
EFA (Education for All) was reaffirmed in its adoption of the Delhi 
Declaration and Framework of Action at the EFA Summit. The 
Declaration calls for ensuring a place for every child is a school or 
an appropriate education programme according to his or her 
capabilities, consolidating efforts towards basic education for chil- 
dren, youth and adults from public and private sources, improving 
and extending literacy and Adult Education (AE) programmes 
within the context of an integrated strategy of basic education for 
all people, eliminating disparities of access to basic education, 
improving the quality and relevance of basic education, and in all 
actions and according to the highest priority at national and other 
levels, ensuring that a growing share of national and community 
resources is dedicated to basic education, improving the manage- 
ment of existing resources for education, and collaborating with 
other nations in the development of distance education. 


At a Special Conference convened in February, 1994 follow- 
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ing the summit, the Chief Ministers of all the States and Union 
Territories (UTs) decided that coordinated and concerted action 
would be needed on the part of the local community, state govern- 
ments and the central government in the mobilization of resources 
for education so that there was a substantial increase in budget 
allocation and so as to accord higher priority to primary and AE. 


The process of affirmation of the goals of EFA was reinforced 
at the Mid Decade Review of EFA which took place in Amman, 
Jordan in June 1996, at which various initiatives were discussed in 
à country-specific context to review achievements of EFA. 


Elementary Education 
Making Education Accessible 


Ensuring accessibility of educational opportunities has been 
the principal policy plank of governmental strategy. While special 
efforts were aimed at educationally disadvantaged groups, particu- 
larly, Scheduled Castes (SCs) (comprising roughly 17 per cent of 
the population) and Scheduled Tribes (STs) (constituting about 8 
per cent of the population), various measures including monetary 
and other incentives, and recruitment of more teachers from 
disadvantaged communities, and flexible school timings provided 
the fillip to the expanding coverage of enrolment. As an incentive 
to enrolment, attendance and retention, besides improving the 
nutrition of children, a nationwide mid-day meal programme has 
been launched during 1995-96. More than 33.5 million children 
benefitted from the scheme. By 1997-98 all government run /aided 
schools in the country would be covered. 


The Indian education system is also unique in that it seeks to 
give due recognition and importance to the social organisation, 
traditions, customs and value systems of the various communities— 
particularly SCs and STs. This is supported bythe development of 
materials and curricula in tribal languages, residential schools for 
tribal children and the encouragement of the young, educated 
members of the community to participate in the educational pro- 
cess. 


Various initiatives have been taken to reduce the academic 
burden on students while improving the quality of education. Not 
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only is curriculum development being decentralized but an increas- 
ing involvement of teachers in the development of textbooks, child- 
centred and activity-based methods of teaching in schools and 
examination strategies are being formulated to assess the ability to 
understand rather than the ability to memories. The system of 
examination, too, is continuously under review through introduc- 
tion of continuous and comprehensive evaluation. 


The Government, in 1996, has renewed its commitment and 
resolve to UEE and to spend atleast 50 per cent of the allocation 
on education which is to grow to 6 per cent of Gross Domestic 
Product (GDP) by the turn ofthe century as against the current level 
of about 3.23 per cent of GDP. Opening of residential schools for 
the poor children in each district and Teacher Housing Scheme are 
the thrust areas of the new Policy. 


New Initiative: District Primary Education Programme 


The District Primary Education Programme (DPEP) is the 
major initiative undertaken to effect improvement in the quality and 
UEE. The programme is distinguished by its holistic approach and 
the principle of contextuality in planning. This, in effect, implies 
that education is planned and organised in the specific context of 
the area concerned—a shift from macro to micro planning with the 
district as the unit of planning The programme lays great emphasis 
on people's participation and management, has a marked gender 
focus and seeks to enhance school effectiveness by increasing 
infrastructural facilities, developing instructional material and train- 
ing of teachers. 


Non Formal Education 


The NPE 1986, while taking the enormous challenge of 
achieving UEE in its entirely (access, retention as well as achieve- 
ment), recognised the fact that schools would not reach all children, 
particularly, millions of girls and working children whose partici- 
pation in the school system in thwarted by socio-economic condi- 
tions. The Policy, therefore, called for a large and systematic 
programme of NFE às an integral component to achieve UEE with 
enough flexibility for learners to learn at their own pace and at the 
same time having quality comparable with formal education. 
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Secondary Education 


In keeping with the role of secondary education in preparing 
students for further academic or professional studies, the policy has 
been focussed on improvement of quality through specific inputs 
such as the schemes for improvement of Science Education, Envi- 
ronment Education, Population Education and Computer Litera- 
cy. Government run schools, Kendriya Vidyalayas (Central Schools) 
have added to promotion of national identify throughout the 
country. The Government has accelerated the process of creating 
infrastructure and teacher training facilities so that these chains of 
schools act as pace setters for other schools in the country. Residen- 
tial co-educational secondary schools [Navodaya Vidyalayas] have 
been established in each district to nourish talent in the rural areas. 
These schools have a positive bias in favour of girls and currently, 
about 1,20,000 studentsare enrolled on the basis of merit, in these 
schools. 


Open School 


A major initiative to expand access of education was to 
promote distance education. To this end, the Open School system 
also provides alternative schooling to neo-literates who have ac- 
quired functional literacy and also to dropouts from the school and 
the NFE systems so that their schooling continues of their own pace 
and at a time convenient to them, The National Open School 
(NOS) and the State Open Schools provides alternative means to 
acquire secondary level education in a flexible manner. 


Vocational Education 


Vocational education is the policy framework that seeks to 
provide diversification of educational options, increase potential 
employability and reduce the mismatch between demand and 
supply of skilled manpower. At present, about 10 per cent students 
take up vocational courses in the last two years of the schooling 
phase. The endeavour is that 25 per cent students by diverted to. 
the vocational stream by the end of the present century. A Central 
Institute of Vocational Education (CIVE) under The National 
Council of Educational Research and Training (NCERT) has been 
set up to support courses and develop instructional material. The 
Institute has accomplished this in about 150 vocations. It is also 
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proposed to set up State Institutes of Vocational Education and 
strengthen existing ones. Pre-vocational education is being intro- 
duced at the lower secondary stage (classes IX and X). The scheme 
aims at covering 1,000 schools during the Eighth Plan (1992-97). 


Nor-formal vocational education and training programmes 
are also being introduced through Non Government Organisations 
(NGOs), specially, in rural areas. These are intended for girls in the 
14-18 age group and are designed to emphasis entrepreneurship 
and introduce new and emerging technologies to women. 


Higher Education 


Higher education policy in India has been characterised by 
upgradation strategies that provide for quality improvement, and 
consolidation of facilities for existing Universities and Colleges. 
The higher education sector, considered vital for the national 
economy, has witnessed a steady growth since Independence in 
1947. The enrolment of students too shows an increased share of. 
women and SCs and STs in all stages of higher education. The 
utilisation of distance education as a cost-effective and easily acces- 
sible medium for upgradation of education and skills, particularly 
in remote areas, forms part of the thrust area in the higher education 


policy. 
Technical Education 


Technical education is one of the most significant component 
of the human resource development spectrum with great potential 
for adding value to products and services, for contributing to the 
national economy, and for improving the quality of life of the 
people. In recognition of the importance of this sector, the succes- 
sive five year plans laid great emphasis on the development of 
technical education. Technical education includes courses in engi- 
neering, technology management, pharmacy, applied arts and crafts, 
etc. Policy guidelines in technical education have sought to stream- 
line courses and syllabi in relation to the manpower needs of the 
country as well as changing technological scenario across the globe. 


Initiatives in Technical Education 


Policy initiatives to revamp the technical education system 
include promoting institution-industry interaction, providing con- 
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tinuing education to update the skill and knowledge of technical 
personnel working in the industry and service sectors, the transfer 
of technology to the rural sector and setting up Technology 
Development Missions to meet the emerging challenges in science 
and technology. 


In order to update and upgrade technical education in the 
Indian Institutes of Technology (IITs), Regional Engineering 
Colleges, (RECs) and other institutions/polytechnics, obsolete 
machinery and equipment is weeded out, modern machinery and 
new equipment relevant to curricular needs introduced and oppor- 
tunities for hands-on experience for students created. 


Anew policy measure has also been initiated to mobilise funds, 
particularly, for higher and technical education from non-govern- 
mental sources. In tune with the economic liberalisation of the 
economy, institutions are being encouraged to generate resources, 
raise fees which often have not been revised in the last three or four 
decades and embark on judicious financial management with the 
overall objective of reducing government subsidies. 


A National Technical Manpower Information System has 
been developed by the Government to monitor the absorption of 
trained engineering and technical manpower and, thereby, create 
a data base in order to streamline and plan the development of 
technical education. 


During the past few years, the number of institutions in the 
private sector has increased considerably. A number of industrial 
houses have also established technical and management institu- 
tions. The government, however, has taken suitable measures to 
regulate education in the private sector to check its commercialis- 
ation and maintain standards through setting up All India Council 
of Technical Education (AICTE). 


Adult Education 


AE, an essential component of EFA is seen as an imperative 
for the growth of the individual and the nation. The National 
Literacy Mission (NLM), set up in 1988 with the goal of helping 
80 million persons achieve literacy by 1995, has adopted the Total 
Literacy Campaign (TLC) as the dominant Strategy for achieving 
its literacy goals. This has resulted in a rich and varied experience 
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that has become an international resource. The Mission has now 
been extended to cover 100 million non-literates by 1997, that is, 
by the end of the 8th Plan period. 


Value-based Education 


The NPE 1986 recognises that importance should be given 
to value-based curriculum incorporating the notion of an equitable 
society, secularism, democracy, and a scientific temper. These are 
reflected in the core elements of the school curriculum and also 
include observance of the small family norm, protection of the 
environment and gender equality. Human rights have also been 
now included. Both at the national and state levels, textbooks have 
been reviewed to eliminate passages that were inimical to human 
rights or that distorted them. Steps have, simultaneously, been 
initiated to include alternative material which shows sensitivity to 
human rights issues. Universities are also in the process of introduc- 
ing courses on human rights. The NCERT has published a Source 
Book on Human rights as a guide for teachers. 


Conclusion 


Educational Policy in India centres around the interests of the 
disadvantaged, with a thrust on quantitative expansion as well as 
quality improvement—an effort in which the teacher is seen as a key 
player and partner. This report attempts to unfold this through 
presenting the structure, administration and financing of education 
in India, followed by a chapter on the means instruction and 
infrastructure. This then leads on to the two main chapters on the 
situations of the teaching staff and recruitment and training of 
teachers. Innovative teacher training practices are then presented as 
a conclusive chapter to the report. 


2 


Structure, Organisation and 
Progress of Education 


The focus of the present chapter is two fold. First, it lays 
down the broad dimensions and magnitude of the structure, 
organisation and progress in primary, secondary and tertiary 
sectors in education. Secondly, it also highlights growth and 
priority areas in education in India that point to the challenges 
for the future. 


Early Childhood Education 


The importance of Early Childhood Care and Education 
(ECCE) has been recognised as a crucial preparatory aspect of a 
child's development. In India, this programme has evolved to 
provide a holistic service. Besides, educational facilities for learning 
through structured and unstructured play activities, health care and 
nutrition are also catered for. Day Care Centres are provided as a 
support service to enable girls taking care of siblings of attend 
school. These Day Care Centres also assist working women belong- 
ing to the poorer sections. 


Supplementing education at this level, the National TV Net- 
work has transmitted a serial which introduced pre-school children 
to reading, numbers, geometric shapes, health care concepts, 
sanitation and food using songs, animation and puppets. The 
number of pre-primary schools has increased from 303 in 1951 to 
nearly 14 million in 1991-92 while the enrolment in these has gone 
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ENROLMENT UPTO PRIMARY & 
UPPER PRIMARY LEVEL 
(Figures in Millions) 


Boys Girls Total Boys Girls Total 
1990-91 57.0. .40:435497.1 — 78:5 — 529 131.4 
1991-92 59.0. . 42.8] M013 681.6 B 55:9. 137.5 
1992-93 60.5 44.9 105.4 842 59.9 144.1 
1993-94 61.8 464 108.2 86.0 62.1 148.1 
1994-95 62.3 468 109. 86.8 62.6 149.4 


Source: Government of India, Department of Education, MDR 
Report on Education for All 1990-95 


up from 28,000 to 3.9 million for the corresponding years. 
Elementary Education 


The elementary education system in India is the second largest 
in the world with 149.4 million children of 6-14 years enrolled. 
This is about 82 per cent of the children in this age-group. The 
emphasis, however, is not on enrolment alone, equal attention is 
paid to retention and achievement. An estimated 95 per cent of the 
rural population now has access to primary schooling facilities 
within a walking distance of 1 km; 84 per cent of the population 
is served by middle or upper primary schools within a distance of 
3 kms. The Gross Enrolment Ratio (GER) for classes I-V is 104.0 


GROSS ENROLMENT RATIO 
Year GER (I-V) GER (VI-VII) 
Total Girls Total Girls 
1990-91 100.1 85.5 62.1 47.0 


1994-95 104.0 92.6 67.2 55.0 


Source: Government of India, Department of Education, MDR 
Report on Education for All 1990-95 
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and for classes VI-VIII it is 67.2 for the year 1994-95. There has 
been a substantial increase in girls" enrolment: from 40.4 million 
in 1990-91 to 46.8 million in 1994-95 in primary schools and 52.9 
million in 1990-91 to 62.6 million in 1994-95 in upper primary 
schools. 


Facilities for Expanding Enrolment 


The expanding enrolment has necessitated a growing number 
of teachers as well as schools in the country : from 5.6 million 
primary schools in 1990-91 to 5.8 million in 1994-95 and from 
16.6 million in 1990-91 to 17.14 million teachers at the primary 
level in 1994-95. 


There are four types of schools in the country : government 
managed, government aided, government recognised but unaided, 
and unrecognized 


GROWTH OF RECOGNISED EDUCATION INSTITUTION 
1990-91 1994-95 


Primary Schools 5,60,935 5,81,305 
Upper Primary 1,51,456 1,63,605 


High/Hr. Sec. School Inter/ 
Pre-degree Jr. Colleges 79,796 92,252 


Colleges for General Education 4,862 6,089 


Colleges for Professional Education 886 1,230 
Universities 184* 219* 


Source: Government of India, Department of Education, Annual Report 
1995.96 


* Includes Deemed Universities and Institutions of National Importance 


A common structure of education is being followed is most 
states: i.e, the 10, +2, +3 system. Thus a child who joins class 1 
at the age of six goes through five years of primary school, and three 
years of upper primary/middle school to complete eight years of 
elementary education. Two years of secondary education and two 
years of higher secondary education bring schooling to an end. 
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NUMBER OF SCHOOLS & TEACHERS 
AT ELEMENTARY STAGE 
(Figures in Thousands) 


Number of Number of 
Schools Teachers 
1990- 1994- 1990- % of 1994 % of 
91 95 91 female 95 female 
Total 1990- Total 1994- 
91 95 


Primary 560 581 1616 29.3 1714 31.1 


Upper Pry. 151 164 1073 32:2 21127 34.8 
Elementary 711 745 2689 80.8 2836 32.5 


Source: Government of India, Department of Education, MDR 
Report on Education for All 1990-95 


"Three years of further studies enable the student to obtain his/her 
first degree. 


Curriculum Development for Elementary Schools 


The states are free to develop their own curricula and instruc- 
tional materials within the framework developed at the national level 


DISTRIBUTION OF TEACHERS BY 
TYPE OF SCHOOL SINCE 1991 
(Figures in thousands) 


Primary Upper . High/Hr. 
Primary Secondary 
Male Fe- To- Male Fe- To- Male Fe- To- 
male tal male tal male tal 


1990-91 1143 4731616 717 3561073 917 417 1334 
1991-92 1144 4921636 714 3651079 931 4501381 
1992-93* 1189 4931682 736 3461082 908 445 1353 
1993-94* 1196 5071703 710 3701080 938 467 1405 
1994-95* 1181 5331714 732 3901122 956 490 1446 


Source : NCERT, VI All India Educational Survey, 1993 
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by the NCERT. To cope with this, a strategy has been evolved to 
impart MLLs, i.e., the development of competency based teaching 
and learning to suit local situations. This approach integrates 
various components of curriculum, classroom transaction, evalua- 
tion and teacher orientation. It is expected to achieve greater 
relevance and functionality in primary education. 


Non Formal Education 


Despite enormous strides in school education, 28 million out 
of 153 million in age-group 5-14 are still out of school. Of these, 
14 million are working children wbo cannot attend school full- 
time. Hence, NFE is seen asa vital aspect of India’s current strategy 
on education as it can reach out to working children, school drop- 
outs, girls and those who cannot attend full-time schools due to 
several socio-economic factors. 


Under the NFE programme there are three types of centres: 


* Co-educational centres where the contribution of the 
union government and state government is 50:50; 


* Girls’ centres with the contribution of union and state 
governments being 90:10; and 


* NFE centres run by NGOs. In these the assistance from 
the union government is 100 per cent. 


Besides these, a number of innovative experimental projects 
taken up by various organisation (particularly NGOs) get 100 per 
DROP-OUT RATES 
Year Primary Upper Primary 

Boys Girls Total Boys Girls Total 
1990-91 42.0 47.6 44.3 60.6 67.6 63.4 


1991-92 41.0 45.2 42.8 54.3 62.0 57.5 
1992-93 40.0 43.0 41.3 53.9 60.0 56.4 
1993-94 35.0 38.5 36.5 49.9 56.7 52.8 


Source: Government of India, Department of Education, MDR 
Report on Education for All 1990-95 
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cent funding from the Ministry of Human Resource Development. 
By March 1993, the number of NFE centres functioning in the 
country was 2,79,000. 


The life of a centre is, generally, two years. These centres are 
organised for two hours a day at a time convenient to the learners. 
Each centre is run by an instructor who takes care of the various 
groups of learners learning at various grade levels. Children learn 
each unit at their own pace. This is also true of NFE centres at the 
upper primary level. 


The NFE course if condensed into four semesters of six 
months each for which specially developed teaching-learning ma 
terials and stationery are provided to children free of cost. Compat 
ibility with the formal school system is ensured through a focus on 
MLLs. There is a provision for testing and certification of children 
of NFE centres to facilitate their entry into formal schools. 


Implemented through state governments and voluntary or- 
ganisations, the NFE programme draws on a high level of commu- 
nity participation and is characterised by flexibility, relevance and 
a decentralized administrative structure. 


Secondary Education 


There has been a steady expansion of secondary education in 
India. Between 1986 and 1993, the enrolment growth for second- 
ary and higher secondary was 32.45 and 37.72 per cent, respective- 


GROWTH IN SECONDARY EDUCATION IN INDIA 
1986 1993 % increase 


Secondary Schools 


i) Rural 38,862 48,262 2419 
ii) Urban 13,698. 17,877 30.51 


iii) Total 52,560 66,139 25.84 
Higher Secondary Schools 


i) Rural 7,136 11,642 63.14 
ii) Urban 8,329 11,882 42.66 
iii) Totai 15,465 23,524 52.11 


Source: NCERT, VI All India Educational Survey, 1993 
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ly. Girls’ enrolment, too, increased greatly, registering an increase 
of 50.99 at the secondary level and 53.97 at the higher secondary 
level. In addition to expansion, secondary education is being 
strengthened through various schemes such as, those for improving 
education in science, vocational areas and work experience, popu- 
lation education, culture, values, computer literacy, education 
technology, yoga, physical education and sports. A number of 
programmes have also been formulated for promoting enrolment 
of girls, SCs/STs and disabled children. 


Higher Education 


The higher education system has grown steadily since Inde- 
pendence. From 25 universities in 1947 the number increased by 
1994-95 to 216 which includes 13 central universities, 164 state 
universities and 36 institutions deemed universities, while the 
number of colleges went up from 700 to 8,613. Enrolment figures 
for the same years show an increase from 0.2 million to 6.1 million 
students for higher education. In 1994-95, 2.06 million female 
students were enrolled in higher education programmes with their 
participation at the post-graduate level accounting for 35.6 per cent 
of the total enrolment. 


PUPILS/STUDENTS ENROLLED AND TEACHERS, 
1990-91 TO 1994-95 
(Universities and University Level Institutes) 
(Figures in millions) 


Academic Year Pupils/Students Teachers 
Enrolled 


1990-91 4.43 26 
1991-92 4.61 27 
1992-93 4.80 28 
1993-94 5.00 
1994-95 6.11 

Source: UGC Annual Report, 1994-95. 


Out of 8613 colleges, 974 provide education in professional 
disciplines like engineering (352) agriculture (170) and medicine 
(638) including ayurvedic, homeopathic, pharmacy, etc. Others 
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provide education in arts, physical sciences, humanities, social 
sciences, etc. 


The University Grants Commission (UGC) has focussed on 
restructuring undergraduate courses to make them more relevant 
and to provide à work experience/productivity component for 
them. The UGC proposes to make environment education part of 
the foundation course at the undergraduate level. Efforts are also 
being made to develop a curriculum for women's studies at the 
under-graduate and post-graduate levels. Financial support is of. 
fered to universities seeking to conduct research in women's studies. 


Technical Education 


There has been a phenomenal growth in the number of 
institutions in the sector of technical education during the last four 
decades. The number of recognised technical education institutions 
at the First Degree Level upto 1947-48 was 38, whereas, the 
number of approved Degree Level Institutions by 1995-96 has 
gone upto 414 and the number for Polytechnics has gone upto 
1,026. Similar expansions have taken place in other sectors of 
technical education in technical institutions. 


Important Technical Education Institutions 


Indian Institutes of Technology 


At present, six IITs, have been set up at Bombay, Delhi, 
Kanpur, Kharagpur, Madras and Guwahati by the Government of 
Indiaunderan Act of Parliament called the Institutes of Technology 
Act, 1961 as the Institutions of National Importance with the 


PERCENTAGE OF WOMEN ENROLMENT 
TO TOTAL ENROLMENT, STAGEWISE 
(Figures in millions) 


Stage 1985-86 1994-95 
Graduate 2.95 3.36 
Post Graduate 3.12 3.56 
Research 3.10 3.85 
Diploma /Certificate 2.44 2.64 


Source: UGC Annual Report, 1994-95. 
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objectives of the advancement of knowledge through quality ed- 
ucation and research in both pure and applied sciences and in 
Engineering/technology. These institutes offer Engineering Edu- 
cation at Graduate and Post Graduate levels and also provide 
adequate facilities for advanced research. 


Indian Institutes of Management 


The four Indian Institutes of Management (IIMs) were set up 
by the Government of India at Ahmedabad, Calcutta, Bangalore 
and Lucknow registered under the Societies Registration Act with 
theobjectives ofproviding education, training, research and consultancy 
in management. These institutes are premier centres in these areas. 
The IIMs offer post-graduate Programmes, Fellowship programmes, 
Management Development Programmes, Post-graduate Diploma 
in Computer Aided Management and Organisation—based pro- 
grammes. The Government of India has recently approved the 
establishment of two more IIMs, one at Indore (Madhya Pradesh) 
and the other at Calicut (Kerala). 


Indian Institute of Science : Bangalore 


The Indian Institute of Science (IISc.), Bangalore having 
Deemed University status since 1958, is one of the premier insti- 
tutes of the country. The institute has earned recognition as a 
formidable centre of research in basic and engineering sciences and 
allied fields and is an institute of international repute. The institute 
offers post-graduate programmes and research facilities. 


Regional Engineering Colleges 


Seventeen RECs in the country were established as joint and 
cooperative ventures of the Government of India and the concerned 
State Governments. Most of these were established during the year 
1959-60. The national character is ensured by each college by 
admitting students from all States and UTs and further by appoint- 
ing the best available faculty on an all India basis. The RECs 
function as pace setters and provide academic leadership to other 
technical institutions in the respective regions. These colleges are, 
autonomous registered under the Societies Registration Act, 18 
Academically, the college are affiliated to the respective universi 
in the region where the RECs, are located. The Governm 


India meets the entire non-recurring expenditure. Fifty per 
Mr 
LI 


vas Is 
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the recurring expenditure ón under-graduate programmes is borne 
by the respective State Governments, The Government of India also 
meets the entire expenditure on post-graduate programmes. The 
admissions are made on the basis of entrance examinations conduct- 
ed by the technical education departments of the Stages. Fifty per 
cent of the seats are filled by the students qualifying from the States 
and the remaining 50 per cent are filled by the students coming from 
the other States/UTs based on pre-decided distribution done by 
the Ministry of Human Resource Development (MHRD). The total 
sanctioned strength of the students in all the RECs is 6,703. To 
empower RECs for achieving excellence in education, R&D and 
developing curricula in tune with present day needs and forging 
closer links with industry, the MHRD has mounted schemes like 
UK-India REC Project and making RECs as Centres of Excellence 
by providing special funds. 


Other Institutes 


Apart from the above centres of excellence, the Government 
of India has set up other institutions in the specialised fields like 
Indian School of Mines, Dhanbad, National Institute for Industrial 
Engineering (NIIE), Bombay, National Institute of Foundry and 
Forge Technology (NIIFFT), Ranchi, School of Planning and 
Architecture, New Delhi, etc. 


Adult Education 


The 1991 census showed that the current rate of literacy is 
52.51 per cent for the entire country: 39.29 per cent for females 
and 64.13 per cent for males. The census also showed that for the 
first time, the number of literates exceeded the number of illiterates 
in India, that female literacy increased at a faster pace (10 per cent) 
than male literacy (8 per cent) over the period 1981-91. Overall, 
the literacy rate recorded an increase from about 19 per cent of the 
population aged 5 and above in 1951 to 52 per cent of the 
population aged 7 and above in 1991, The rate of female literacy 
also rose noticeably from 9 per cent of the population 5 and above 
in 1954 to 40 per cent aged 7 and above in 1991. 


The literacy rate among SCs has increased from 25 per cent 
in 1981 to 38 per cent in 1991. Correspondingly, the literacy rate 
among ST has increased from 17 per cent in 1981 to 30 per cent 
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in 1991. In spite of these increases, the levels of literacy among SCs 
and STs are distinctly lower than that of the population as a whole 
(52 per cent). Gender disparity is conspicuous among SCs and STs. 
The ratio of female literates to total number of literates improved 
from 69 in 1981 to 76 in 1991. The rural-urban differential in male 
literacy declined from 27 per cent in 1981 to 26 per cent in 1991, 
However, the rural-urban difference in female literacy increased. 
Female literacy varies from 8 per cent in Barmer district of Rajasthan 
to 94 per cent in the Kottayam district of Kerala. 


The NLM represents a national and political commitment 
towards a systematically planned approach to adult education which 
envisages coverage of the entire adult population, Under the 
Mission, TLCs have been adopted as the major programme for 
universalising adult literacy. These TLCs are now operational in 
394 districts in India, out of which 130 districts have entered the 
post literacy phase. By March 1996, 86 million learners had been 
enrolled in the programme and 53.19 million persons were report- 
ed to have been made literate. 


As many as 146 TLC projects including 38 approved in 1994- 
95 have so far been sanctioned to 141 voluntary agencies for making 
a total of around 2 million persons literate. Around 22,000 post 
literacy centres (JSNs or Jana Shikshan Nilayams) have been estab- 
lished to provide access to appropriate materials, including books, 
periodicals and newspapers. A programme for remedial teaching, 
continued education and application of basic educational skills, 
forms the core strategy of post literacy efforts. 


It has been observed that wherever a TLC isin operation, there 
is a greater demand for education of children in the age-group 5- 
14. Though children of this age groups are not covered by TLC, 
many children attend such classes along with their parents. There- 
fore, some states have opened NFE centres for children successfully 
completing the first phase of TLC so that they would achieve MLLs 
and enter the formal school system. Close linkages between NFE, 


. TLC, open schools and formal schools are being strengthened. 


Open Schools 


The government, in pursuance of its objective of providing 
school education opportunities to disadvantaged sections throu gh 
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flexible, comparable, open learning and distance education facilities 
in 1990 vested the NOS with the authority to examine and certify 
students up to a pre-degree level. Currently, these schools have an 
estimate 0.25 million students. There are 485 such schools and 
accredited institutions offering general education and 42 for voca- 
tional studies. These institutions play a vital role in enabling people 

‘in rural areas, the urban poor, women, SCs and STs, working adults 
and school drop-outs to avail of flexible schooling that permits 
them to learn at their own pace, time and convenience. 


The main features of this system of open learning are: 
e A 3-level curriculum with a learning continuum. 
* Preparatory-equivalent to grade III. 
* Primary-equivalent to grade V. 
* Elementary-equivalent to grade VIII. 
* A variety of courses and options. 
* Multi-channel delivery. 
Open Universities 
During the Eighth Five Year Plan (1992-97), the major thrust 
has been on encouraging enrolment in open university and distance 
education institutions. The Indira Gandhi National Open Univer- 
sity (IGNOU) is the major open university in the country and offers 
innovative and flexible university education targeted specifically at 
disadvantaged groups, women and people living in far-flung areas. 


The university enrolled over 80,000 students in 1993-94 and its 
total enrolment was approximately 230,000. 


Vocational Education 


With a view to making education work-oriented, CIVE/ 
NCERT was established as an apex level zesearch and development 
organisation. It has developed 82 competency-based curricula in 
major areas such as agriculture, business and commerce, engineer- 
ingand technology, health and para-medical services, home science, 
and others. These can be modified by States/UTs to suit the needs 
of the particular area. The Institute also conducts programmes for 
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training of teachers and orientation of key functionaries, At the +2 
stage, emphasis is laid on practical training both during the course 
of study and after completion of the course. 


Scheme of Community Polytechnics 


Based on the recommendations of the Working Group of the 
then Ministry of Education, Government of India and the All India 
Council for Technical Education, 35 polytechnics, which had 
shown initiative in promoting interaction with the rural commu- 
hity, were selected as Community Polytechnics in 1978-79. In the 
subsequent years, the scheme has expanded. As of 1996, 375 such 
polytechnics are functioning all over India. 


These Community Polytechnics are given central assistance on 
100 per cent basis to undertake number of activities like Socio 
Economic Survey and Planing, Transfer of Technology, Manpower 
Development and Training, Technical and Support Services and 
Dissemination of Information, etc. These Community Polytechnics 
have trained 256,975 persons out of which 89,265 have got self/ 
wage employment. 


Apprenticeship Training 


Under the Apprentices Act, 1961 (amended in 1973), indus- 
trial training is provided through regional boards of apprenticeship 
training to engineering graduates and diploma holders in a sustain- 
able way. Under the Act, it is the obligation of every industry to 
provide apprenticeship to prescribed number of apprentices every 
year. The programme includes students of +2 level coming out from 
vocational schools also. The stipend for the apprentices is shared 
by the Government of India and the industry on fifty-fifty basis. 
Boards have facilitated in developing several sandwich diploma 
programmes, wherein students undergo industrial training as part 
of elongated diploma programmes. This has resulted in effective 
industry-institute partnership besides close contact of the teachers 
in understanding technological developments. 


Revised Pattern of Funding Scheme 


The IITs/IIMs/IISc, bangalore have contributed to the 
economic development of the country through high quality man- 
power. In the context of liberalisation measures initiated in various 
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sectors of the country's economy and for giving encouragement to 
the self-reliance and resource generation, the Government decided 
to set-forth the change in the pattern of funding. A Funding 
Scheme was introduced from the financial year 1993-94 under 
which, system of block grants was made applicable instaed of annual 
maintenance grants. The savings and the revenue receipts are 
retained and transferred to the Endowment Fund. To encourage 
and accelerate the creation of adequate Endowment Fund, the 
Government of India provides 100 per cent matching grant for the 
savings, revenue receipts, net earnings from consultancy and con- 
tinuing education, etc. 


Technology Development Missions 


Realising the need to concentrate on technology assessment 
and forecast so that futuristic approaches could be reoriented to 
take up the development of emerging science and technology trends 
in the country, a scheme of Technology Development Missions was 
conceived with seven generic areas which are being implemented 
in the five IITs and IISc, Bangalore. Under each generic area, 
industries are also participating by contributing upto 25 per cent 
of their share. This is a unique example of industry-institute 
interaction. 


Technical Teacher Training Institutes (TTTIs) 


Four TTTIs established in the mid-60s to provide the pre- 
service and in-service training to polytechnic teachers have grown 
over the years to the level of offering training facilities to several 
developing countries. Under the World Bank Project for Polytech- 
nic education, TTTIs have been identified as resource institutions 
for giving short term training to in-service polytechnic teachers 
besides induction training to newly recruited teachers. TTTIs also 
conduct long term training programmes for the benefit of polytech- 
nic teachers to Diploma in technical teaching, and Bachelor of 
Technology (Education), Master of Technology (Education), etc. 
These institutions have excellent interaction with the Consortium 
of Industries in the region besides several extension activities related 
to technical education. 


Canada India Institutional Cooperation Project 


Changing technology as well as economic reforms in India, 
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have created a need within business, industry and the community 
for a more highly skilled work-force at the shop floor level. Persons 
already on the job also need training a new and emerging technol- 
ogiesas well as modern business strategies and production methods. 
With this perspective in mind, the Canada India Institutional 
Cooperation Project (CIICP) was launched in 1991 through a 
Memorandum of Understanding between the Government of ' 
Canada and the Government of India. CIICP involves Canadian 
Community Colleges, 12 Polytechnics in Southern India, TTTI, 
Madras and the Indian Society for Technical Education (ISTE). 


à 


Administration of the 
Education System 


Over the years, since Independence in 1947, there has 
been a shift in the process of educational planning from 
‘centralization to decentralization’, from macro-planning to 
micro-planning and the district has been accepted as the most 
appropriate unit of planning. 


Primary Education 


At the pre-primary stage (0-6 years) there is the attempt to 
establish a linkage between ECCE and other development pro- 
grammes including the Integrated Child Development Scheme 
(ICDS), for which Balwadis/Anganwadis or Day-Care Centres and 
Schemes are run by Government and NGOs and State Govern 
ments. 


The principle of decentralization has been extended to the 
management of primary education and Village Education Commit 
tees (VECs) have been set up in many parts of the country. These 
Committees are responsible for the enrolment and retention of 
children in schools, supervise the functioning of schools, check 
teacher absenteeism and mobilise additional resources for the 
schools. Thus, attempts have been made to elicit community 
participation not only in the preparation of educational plans but 
also in the administration of education including mobilisation of 
additional resources. 


| 
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District Boards of Education (DBE) plan and administer 
education at the district level. 


District-specific plans have been developed to increase infra- 
structural facilities, develop instructional material, train teachers etc. 


Secondary Education 


At the state level, it is usually the Departments of Education 
that administer secondary education. At the national level, the 
Kendriya Vidyalaya Sangathan, New Delhi runs the Kendriya Vidyalayas 
(Central Schools) while the Navodaya Vidyalaya Samiti, New Delhi 
runs the Navodaya Vidyalayas, i.e., schools for talented rural 
children. 


The Central Board of Secondary Education (CBSE), New 
Delhi functions under the overall supervision of the Department of 
Education, Ministry of Human Resource Development, Govern- 
ment of India. It deals with activities related to affiliation, academics 
and examination, and is known for introducing innovations and 
reforms at the secondary and senior secondary levels so as to bring 
education at par with international standards. At present, there are 
4.308 schools affiliated to the Board. There are Boards of Second- 
ary Education in each state as well. 


Higher Education 


In the tertiary sector, the following bodies determine and 
maintain standards for higher education and funding at the national 
level : 


* University Grants Commission. 

* All India Council for Technical Education. 
* Medical Council of India. 

* Indian Council of Agriculture Research. 

© Veterinary Council of India. 

* National Council for Teacher Education. 


Some states also have Higher Education Councils as also 
senior government functionaries (Secretaries) for higher education 
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at the State Government level to effectuate higher education 
administration in the state. 


All India Council for Technical Education 


The administration of technical education is done through the 
AICTE. Set up as an advisory body in 1945, it was given a statutory 
status through an Act of Parliament in 1987, which came into effect 
in March 1988. The main functions of the statutory AICTE include 
proper planning and coordinated development of technical educa- 
tion in the country, qualitative improvement at all levels in relation 
to planned growth as well as regulation and maintenance of norms 
and standards. The AICTE performs its statutory functions through 
seven Regional Committees, All India Boards of Studies and various 
innovative schemes and programmes. 


Adult Education 


The NLM provides technical support and leadership in target- 
ing the estimated 121 million non-literates in the 15-35 age-group. 
There is a central scheme of assistance to voluntary agencies in AE 
in which the agencies are encouraged to take up area specific TLC/ 
PLC projects, establish and run post literacy centres called JSNs. 


Vocational Education 


The CIVE/NCERT was set up in Bhopal, Madhya Pradesh, 
in 1993 to serve as an apex research and development institute for 
vocational education in the country. This institute's activities 
revolve around the review and standardisation of curriculum/ 
textbooks/instructional material, teacher training programmes, 
and inter-state interaction to facilitate and share information and 
experiences related to vocational education. 


Non-formal Education 


All the NFE centres are organised on the basis of projects. 
Mostly each NFE project comprises of 100 NFE centres. However, 
in hilly, coastal or tribal areas, the project may have a smaller number 
of centres. A Project Officer is in charge of the project and looks 
after both the academic and administrative needs of the project. The 
monitoring of the programme is done on a continuous basis at the 
village, district and state through VECs, District Institutes of 
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Education and Training (DIETs), State Councils of Educational 
Research and Training (SCERTs) and Directorate of Education, 
respectively. 


Apex Institutions 


The NCERT is the apex resource organisation assisting and 
advising the central and state governments on academic matters 
related to school education. The constituents of the NCERT 
include: 


National Institute of Education, New Delhi. 


Central Institute of Education Technology, New Delhi. 


* Four Regional Institutes of Education, located at Ajmer, 
Bhopal, Bhubaneswar and Mysore. 


* Pandit Sundarlal Sharma Central Institute of Vocational 
Education, Bhopal. 


* Field Offices in major states. 


During the year 1995-96, the NCERT has reprioritised some 
of its programmes to respond to national concerns in school 
education. 


At the state level, functions similar to the NCERT are per- 
formed by the SCERTs. 


The apex institution concerned with educational planning 
and administration is the National Institute of Educational Plan- 
ning and Administration (NIEPA). This institution conducts re- 
search, organises training, provides consultancy services and dis- 
seminates important information on innovations, changes and 
developments in the areas of planning and management. 


Many states are also in the process of setting up SIEMTS, State 
Institutes of Educational Management and Training, to assist state 
level educational planing and training of educational planners and 
administrators. 


Non-governmental Organisations 
A large number of NGOsare working in the areas of AE, NFE, 
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special education for children with disabilities, ECE and teacher 
training. NGOs are also engaged in education and welfare of 
working children and street children. Some NGOs have been 
established to undertake innovative programmes in teaching, cur- 
riculum development and teacher training. For example, a large 
number of teachers and teacher educators are involved in the 
activities of organisations like Eklavya in Madhya Pradesh, and 
Digantar and Sandhan in Rajasthan, which are engaged in teacher 
training, curriculum development, educational research and NFE. 


4 


Financing of Education 


With the increasing commitment of resources to educa- 
tion, resource allocation for education has over the years seen 
an increase from Rs. 1,550 million in the First Five Year Plan 
to Rs. 195,997 million in the Eighth Five Year Plan (1992-97). 
The expenditure on education (as percentage of Gross National 
Product—GNP), also rose from 0.8 per cent in 1951-52 to 
3.23 per cent in 1994-95. 


Government Financing of Education 


The total expenditure on education increased by 60.5 per cent 
during 1990-95, of which the central government’s share was about 
9 per cent. As a percentage of GNP, the increase during the period 
has been marginal but a substantial increase up to 6 per cent of GNP 
is envisaged by the turn of this century. A comparative statement 
of total expenditure on education by the central and state govern- 
ments during 1990-91 to 1994-95 is given below. 


From the Table it is seen that the expenditure on education 
increased from Rs. 1,71,937 million in 1990-91 to Rs. 2,75,940 
million in 1994-95, implying an increase of 60.4 per cent. 


The bulk of the financial outlay on education was to elemen- 
tary and AE. The total expenditure on elementary education rose 
from Rs. 79,555 million in 1990-91 to Rs. 1,29,834 million in 
1994-95. The total expenditure on AE rose from Rs. 2,731 million 
in 1990-91 to Rs. 3,585 million in 1994-95. 
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TOTAL EXPENDITURE ON EDUCATION 
(Rs. in millions) 


Year State Central Total 
Governments Government 


1990-91 1,55,505 16,432 1,71,937 


1991-92 1,70,435 17,141 1,87,376 
1992-93 1,91,557 17,973 2,09,530 
1993-94 2,13,168 20,963 2,34,131 
1994-95 2,51,049 24,891 2,75,940 


Source : Government of India, Department of Education 


Expenditure on select quality aspects may be seen above. The 
expenditure on elementary education and AE is mainly incurred by 
the central government, state governments and local bodies. Vol- 
untary agencies which are participating in providing basic education 
to children and youth are mostly being financed from central and 
state funds. 


BUDGETED EXPENDITURE ON SELECT QUALITY 
ASPECTS OF ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 
(Rs. in thousands) 


1992-93 1993-94 1994-95 
(Actuals) (Revised (Budgeted 
Estimate) Estimate) 


Total %age* Total %age* Total %age* 


Teachers’ 


Training, 11,02,998 1.20 9,66,503 0.89 10,82,529 0.90 


Textbooks 4,28,862 0.47 4,96,871 0.46 4,31,209 0.36 


Direction, 
Inspection and 
Administration 26,59,850 2.90 23,21,071 2.13 25,63,574 2.12 


be rate Vas sa see a LEBEN CIC ashe Sa SEC CE BE ESS STS 
Source : Government of India, Department of Education, Analysis of 
Budgeted Expenditure. 
* %age to total exp. on primary education. 
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SECTORAL OUTLAYS ON EDUCATION (CENTRE) 
(% Distribution) 


Year EE AE SE U&HE TE Others 
1993-94 33.76 13.59 . 23:35 12.31 15.11 1.88 
1994-95 33.75 13.81 21.62 14.20 14.91 171 
1995-96 35.67 12.82 22.42 13.40 13.91 1.78 


Source : Government of India, Department of Education, Annual Reports, 
1993-94, 1994-95, 


EE = Elementary Education AE = Adult Education 
SE = Secondary Education U&HE = University and Higher Education 
TE = Technical Education Others = Others 


The Government provides free education to all children upto 
the elementary stage and provides incentives to children, particu- 
larly, those from the disadvantaged sections. The mid-day meal 
programme which has been taken up on a large scale from August, 
1995 is one of the important incentives being provided by the 
government. The literacy programmes on AE are also free. Not only 
is no fee charged but teaching /learning material is also provided 
free of cost. 


Secondary education received 23.85 per cent of the education 
budget in 1993-94, 21.62 per cent in 1994-95 to 22.4 per cent 
in 1995-96. 


The financial allocation for higher education was 12.31 per 
cent of the education budget in 1993, rose marginally to 14.20 per 
cent in 1994-95 and fell to 13.40 per cent in 1995-96. 


Externally Aided Projects 


The last few years have witnessed on increase in externally 
aided projects for elementary education which is part of the Edu- 
cation for All Programme. 


External assistance for education in India has been considered 
only with the parameters laid down by the Central Advisory Board 
on Education (CABE). The parameters are: 


* The external funding should be an additionally to the 
resource for education. 
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The project must be in total conformity with the nation- 
al policies, strategies and programmes. 


The project formulation should be the responsibility of 
the Centre/State Government/other national agencies 
and that project formulation should be a process of 
capacity building. 


The project must be drawn up on innovative lines 
emphasising people's participation, improvement of quality 
and equality of education and a substantial upgradation 
of facilities. 


External assistance should be used for educational re- 
construction which should go beyond conventional 
measures, such as, opening of new schools and appoint- 
ing teachers and addressing issues of content, process 
and quality. 


A brief write up on some externally aided projects is given 


below: 


. 


The Uttar Pradesh Basic Education Project, funded by 
the World Bank envisages an outlay of Rs. 7,280 million 
over the period 1993-2000. 


The World Bank is also funding the major intervention 
for universalization of primary education, the DPEP. 
Allocations for the programme were Rs. 2,309.4 million 
in 1995-96 and for 1996-97 estimated expenditure is 
Rs.2,385 million. Funding to the DPEP comes from the 
Overseas Development Administration (ODA) (in Andhra 
Pradesh and West Bengal), and European Community 
(in Madhya Pradesh). 


The Mahila Samkahya Project assisted by the Govern- 
ment of Netherlands works towards women's equality 
and empowerment through education. This project has 
an outlay of Rs. 510 million over the period 1989-97. 


The Swedish International Development Agency (SIDA), 
supports the Lok Jumbish Project, A Poeples’ Move- 
ment for Education in Rajasthan. Phase I of the project 
had on outlay of Rs. 180 million over the period 1992- 
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94. Phase II of the project envisages on outlay of Rs. 100 
million upto 1998. 


The Shiksha Karmi Project also assisted by the SIDA has 
been working in Rajasthan to expand primary education, 
especially, in the remote and backward village of the 
state. The project had on outlay of Rs. 208 million in 
Phase I (1987-94) and has Rs. 240 million in Phase II 
(1994-97). 


* UNICEF has provided financial and technical support 
to innovative projects including the MLLs, the project 
for evaluating TLCs, and the Project Radio Education 
in Adult Literacy. 


* UNICEF also has supported district-specific projects 
including the Madhya Pradesh Project for Teacher Em- 
powerment, the Bihar Education Project (the outlay of 
the project is Rs. 3,600 million over the period 1991- 
96), the Andhra Pradesh Project for Girls’ Education, 
the Project on Integrated Education for the Disabled 
Children (IEDC), and the Bombay Municipal Corpo- 
ration Project for the improvement in the quality of 
primary education. 


Other Externally aided projects are: 


* Technical Education Project 1 and II, launched in 1990 
and 1992 seeks to upgrade technical education in the 
country. This project is funded by World Bank to the 
tune of US $ 517 million. 


* Regional Engineering Colleges: Under this Scheme, an 
Indo-UK Technical Cooperative Project provides assis- 
tance to 8 RECS on 4 para-technical themes— Design, 
Energy, Materials Engineering and Information Tech- 
nology. 


Innovation in Technical Education 


Excellence in Polytechnic Education—World Bank Assisted 
Project . 


In pursuance of the new education policy, a massive project 
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with the assistance of World Bank for the polytechnic education is 
under implementation in the country, with the thrust on expansion 
of capacity, improvement in quality and the efficiency improvement 
of the system. The project covers states including 2 union territories 
at an outlay of Rs. 16,500 million involving 536 polytechnics. 
Besides infrastructure development in terms of newer laboratories 
and modernising the old ones, the thrust is on establishing learning 
resource development centres, learning resource user centres and 
continuing education centres. The focus on industry-institute 
interaction is also included. Faculty development ofthe polytechnic 
teachers, both within the country in premier institutions and 
TTTIs, along with training of polytechnic teachers overseas in 
emerging areas are taken-up. 


5 


Means of Instruction, 
Equipment and Infrastructure 


The availability of textbooks, instructional material and 
infrastructure affects the quality of learning that the school 
system delivers. In a country like India, this takes:on many 
dimensions—both quantitative and qualitative. A number of 
efforts are, therefore underway to ensure that the basic neces- 
sities of education are fulfilled. 


Textbooks 
School Textbooks 


By and large, textbooks remain the principal instructional 
material in the classroom. Thus, they assume great importance, 
especially, in contexts where for most students they are often the 
only reading material available. Efforts have, therefore, been made 
to ensure widespread availability of this critical educational input. 
Given that the Indian educational system enrols more than 100 
million students in primary schools alone, it is significant that 
virtually all primary students have textbooks, with most receiving 
them in a timely manner, and at fairly affordable prices (the average 
primary text books are selling for about Rs. 8, or about US $ 0.25. 


At the national level, development of school textbooks often 
takes place, with the NCERT developing prototypes that are usually 
adapted or even adopted by states. Textbook publishing, however, 
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is almost entirely in the hand of state agencies. The private sector 
too participates in varying degrees. 


In most states, it is the SCERT that is responsible for textbook 
development, with a Textbook Corporation or Textbooks Bureau 
that actually publishes textbooks. Typically, states publish text- 
books forall the subjects, in all the significant languages of the state, 
with some states publishing hundreds of titles including books in 
more than 10 languages. It is the printing and distribution aspects 
that the private sector is more involved, as in the case of states such 
as Uttar Pradesh, Maharashtra and Tamil Nadu. Some states, such 
as Madhya Pradesh, have set up regional depots and maintain 
computerised inventory control to ensure efficient distribution of 
textbooks. 


With the textbook development and publishing capabilities in 
place, attention is now being turned to improvement in the quality 
of textbooks. The Yash Pal Committee set up by the Government 
of India in March, 1992 comprised of experts who held extensive 
consultations across the country. In its report “Learning without 
Burden", the Committee has recommended decreasing the cogni- 
tive load that textbooks and curricula carry. Extensive studies 
pertaining to readability of Indian textbooks have been undertaken 
by national institutions such as the NCERT and the Central 
Institute of Indian Languages (CIIL) and their outcomes are being 
utilised towards improvement. 


With the introduction of the MLLs, the focus has shifted from 
information-based textbooks to competency-based ones. A number 
of Indian states are in various stages of developing new MLL- 
oriented textbooks and are working towards books that are learner- 
friendly and promote child-centered, activity-based learning. One 
significant development is the introduction of trialling, whereby, 
experimental textbooks are field tested before being introduced on 
a large scale. 


Material for Non-formal Education 


Considerable work has been done by the NCERT towards the 
development of self-learning material for primary level NFE pro- 
gramme. The main focus of this effort has been to design a set of 
innovative materials to facilitate the NFE instructors in handling 
multi-ability groups in diverse teaching-learning situations. The 
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material includes coloured charts, comic books and textual materials 
in book form, covering the course in an integrated manner. A large 
number of classroom practitioners, subject experts and teacher 
educators participated in the development of this material. 


The NCERT has also facilitated the development of integrat- 
ed teaching-learning material based on MLLs for NFE in several 
languages, learner-specific material for street and working children 
and local-specific supplementary materials for NFE programme. 


In addition to the NCERT, a number of NGOs too have been 
developing and using materials for the NFE centres being run by 
them. 


Textbooks for Higher Education 


In contrast to the school situation, textbooks for higher 
education are produced almost entirely by the private sector. The 
universities or institutions concerned specify their curriculum and 
recommend desirable texts. Indian publishersoften receive financial 
assistance from the National Book Trust (NBT) towards publica- 
tion of university level textbooks, particularly, medical textbooks. 
However, a significant proportion of textbooks used in higher 
education are either imports or Indian reprints and/or editions of. 
foreign texts. 


Scheme of Educational Technology 


Under the centrally sponsored scheme of Education Technol- 
ogy, TV sets and Radio-cum-cassette players are made available to 
upper primary and primary schools. So far, 62,000 colour TV sets 
and 0.36 million cassette players have been made available to 
schools. CIET and SIETs prepare instructional materials. 


Computer Literacy and Studies in Schools (CLASS) 


With a view to introducing computer literacy, Class scheme 
was introduced in 1984-85 under which about 4,000 Senior 
Secondary Schools have been covered. 


Other Instructional Materials 
Library Facilities and Teaching-Learning Material 


Libraries are available in only one-fourth primary schools as 
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against 90 to more than 90 per cent in secondary and higher 
secondary schools. Many states that have basic education projects 
(e.g. Rajasthan, Uttar Pradesh, Andhra Pradesh, Assam) have 
developed and disseminated supplementary reading material in 
addition to launching projects to initiate classroom libraries. 


Private Schools 


Facilities in private schools are better and teachers have greater 
access to them than in government schools. Effective utilisation of 
teaching-learning resources, however, remains limited to a small 
number of schools. 


Audio-visual Material 


With distance education programme being telecast for both 
school and higher education, a considerable repertoire of software 
is now available. The Central Institute of Educational Technology, 
under the NCERT, which has been catering to the software and 
training requirements of schools education in general, has recently 
shifted its focus to supporting primary education. The Institute has 
also undertaken initiatives for teacher training using satellite-based 
instruction for teachers. At the state level, similar responsibility is 
borne by State Institutes of Education Technology (SIETs). Many 
states (forexample Karnataka and Himachal Pradesh) have provided 
thousands of schools with radio-cum-cassette-players which are 
used for audio programmes. A large scale programme initiated by 
the Space Application Centre (SAC), Ahmedabad, has developed 
software and broadcasts television-based educational programmes. 
A number of high schools across the country have been provided 
with television sets. 


Operation Blackboard 


Launched in 1987-88, this scheme aims to bring all primary 
schools to a minimum standard of physical facilities by providing 
them with: 


* at least two reasonably large all weather rooms along 
with separate toilet facilities for boys and girls. 


* atleast two teachers and as far as possible one of them, 
a woman; and 
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AVAILABILITY OF INFRASTRUCTURAL FACILITIES 
IN DIFFERENT LEVELS OF SCHOOLS 
(Figures in percentage) 


poc geni sos qc RR d 
School Level Buil- Ade- Toi- Drink- Libra- Black- Fur- 
ding quate lets ing Wa- ry board nitu- 

Class- ter Fa- re* 

rooms cility 


Primary 56.26 18.74 15.50 46.35 26.18 55.41 39.62 
Upper Primary 69.26 20.75 41.56 67.09 66.97 78.19 64.96 
Secondary 72.97 26.08 75.18 84.99 90.12 91.26 81.32 
Higher Secondary 89.39 30.47 87.71 92.42 94.08 9443 87.97 


Source : NCERT, Fifth All India Educational Survey, 1990. 
* Furniture for Teachers (Chair & Table) 


* essential teaching and learning material including black- 
board, maps, charts, a small library, toys and games for 
work experience. 


Central assistance has been fully provided to all the targeted 
primary schools and the coverage is now being extended to upper 
primary schools. Primary schools with enrolment of more than 100 
students and two teachers are now provided with a third teacher. 


So far, 5,30,000 schools have been covered under this scheme. 
The number of teachers’ posts sanctioned is 1,52,000 (of which 
1,43,000 posts have been filled up), while the number of class- 
rooms to be constructed was targeted at 2,63,000 ( of which 
1,72,000 have been constructed), The expenditure on this scheme 
was Rs. 15152.9 million from 1987 to March 1995 and was Rs. 
2686.6 million during 1995-96. 


Recent studies of students’ learning achievement at primary 
level in selected districts (NCERT 1994) revealed that charts, maps 
and globes are available in the blocks covered by the Operation 
Blackboard Scheme. The use of teaching aids, though, was reported 
by one-third or less teachers. 


Classrooms 


Given the large number of enrolment, there is no doubt a 
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tremendous pressure on facilities available in schools. A visual on 
infrastructural facilities given above, indicates the availability of 
building and other facilities in different levels of schools. 


Conclusion 


Difficult working conditions, lack of infrastructural develop- 
ment, inadequate instructional material and textbooks have a direct 
bearing on the development of education. It is imperative to create 
appropriate working conditions for teachers and facilitate their 
efforts to enable children to learn. As the numerous ongoing efforts 
in this direction show, supporting educational efforts and quality 
improvement through these components is a vital component of 
India's drive for EFA. 


6 
Status of the Teaching Staff 


The role of the teacher has been well recognised in the 
traditional Indian thought through the centuries. The *Guru' 
(teacher) was to be revered as an imparter of knowledge and 
a guide. In the present context, the role of the teacher remains 
as critical as ever. 


The teacher plays a major role in implementing the policies 
and schemes formulated to achieve a breakthrough in the quanti- 
tative expansion and qualitative improvement of education. Reflect- 
ing the crucial role of teachers in national development, the NPE 
1986 called for a substantial improvement in the conditions of work 
and quality of teacher education. 


The important determinants of the status of teachers could be 
identified as follows: 


* The academic and professional requirements for entry 
into the profession 


* The financial and other economic benefits 


The freedom of teachers to take part in public affairs 


The professional responsibility assumed 


The degree of public recognition. 


Growth of the Teaching Profession 


The teaching profession has the largest number of members 
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PROGRESS ON TEACHER EDUCATION SCHEMES 
Progress (As on 31st March, 1996) 


SI.No. Item Target Achievement 


l. Programme for Mass Orientation of 2.0 million 1.76 million 
School Teachers (1986-90) teachers teachers 


Establishment of DIETs 425 by the 424 
end of VIII 
Plan 


Upgradation of Secondary Teacher 
Education Institute into CTEs/IASEs 135 107 


Strengthening of SCERTs All SCERTs 8 


Special Orientation Programme of 1.8 million 0.3 million 
Primary Teachers during 1993-97 teachers teachers 


as compared to other profession in India. During 1994-95, about 
4.3 million teachers were working in different levels of schools. Of 
these, 2.7 million [ 66 per cent] were engaged in primary and upper 
primary schools [grades I to VIII] of which 2,018,050 teachers 
were in government schools. Of the 1.5 million [34 per cent] in 
high/higher secondary schools [grades IX to XII] 609,121 were 
in government schools. 


During the period 1990-95, the total strength of teacher at 
different levels of schools education increased from 4.0 million to 
nearly 4.3 million, marking an increase of 6.5 per cent. If this trend 
continues, the number of teachers, particularly primary and upper 
primary teachers, will grow significantly over the next decade. 


A sex-wise analysis of the teacher force indicates that there are 
3 times more male teachers than female teachers at all levels of school 
education. Although the number of female teachers has increased, 
yet, their share in the total teaching force is very small, particularly, 
in rural, remote and educationally backward areas. The number of 
women teachers in schools increased from 1,141,015 in 1987-88 
(29.4 per cent) to 1,343,667 in 1993-94 (32.08 per cent). 


System of Teacher Education 
The NPE 1986, called for an over-haul of the Teacher 
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FINANCIAL OUTLAYS FOR TEACHER EDUCATION 
(Rs. in Millions) - 


Year Item Amount 


1987 to 1995-96 Financial Assistance Released for DIETs — 2,263.60 
1995-96 Total Grant by MHRD 1,080.00 


Education System in the country. It emphasised the need for 
continuing education for teachers to meet the thrust envisaged in 
the policy. A new Centrally Sponsored Scheme of Restructuring and 
Reorganisation of Teacher Education was launched in 1987-88 
which primarily envisages establishment of DIETS to provide pre- 
service and in-service training to elementary school teachers and to 
AE and NFE personnel. In addition, upgradation of Secondary 
Teacher Education Institutions into Colleges of Teacher Education 
(CTEs), establishment of Institutes of Advanced Studies in Educa- 
tion (IASE), strengthening of SCERTs and University Depart- 
ments of Education through the University Grants Commission are 
components of this restructuring which has the basic objective of 
providing training and resource support to elementary and second- 
ary education at the grassroot level. 


Central assistance is meant for the construction of buildings, 
procurement of books and equipments, additional expenditure on 
Staff salaries and training programmes. In view of the high priority 
accorded to the achievement of the target of UEE, emphasis under 
the Teacher Education Scheme has so far been on setting up of 
DIETs. It was proposed to establish DIETS, in 425 districts in the 
country (as per 1987-88 configuration when there were 451 
districts in total) by the end of the VIII Five Year Plan. Against this 
target, 424 DIETS, have been sanctioned as on 31st March, 1996. 
Seventy three CTEs and 34 IASEs have also been sanctioned. 
Eighteen SCERTs have been assisted under strengthening of 
SCERT component of the scheme. 


A Special Orientation Programme for Primary Teachers (SOPT) 
has also been taken up during the VIII plan period (1992-97). 
Started in late 1993, this programme is aimed at orienting on 
estimated 1.8 million primary teachers in the country in the use of 
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Operation Blackboard material and MLLs strategy. The NCERT is 
the apex body implementing this programme through state nodal 
agencies which are mostly SCERTs. Ministry of Human Resource 
Development releases grants to the NCERT based on the needs. 
Within the provision ofthe Centrally Sponsored Scheme of Restruc- 
turing and Reorganisation of Teacher Education, so far about Rs. 
450 million has been released to the NCERT for the purpose. 
According to the NCERT, State Governments have reported train- 
ing of about 0.3 million primary teachers under the SOPT. Details 
on the implementation of Teacher Education Scheme have been 
presented earlier. 


Qualifications and Training 


The minimum general qualification prescribed by some states 
for the recruitment of primary school teachers (teaching grades I- 
V) is 10 years of formal education (matriculation/secondary), 
whereas, it is senior secondary or 12 years of education prescribed 
in certain states (e.g., Haryana, Maharashtra, Tamil Nadu, Uttar 
Pradesh and Delhi). The minimum qualification prescribed by most 
states for the appointment of upper primary school teachers (teach- 
ing grades VI-VIII) is graduation (second level diploma) whereas 
in some states it is matriculation/senior secondary (first level 
diploma). The educational qualifications of teachers have been 
gradually increasing. According to the Fifth All India Educational 
Survey in 1986 (NCERT, 1990) as many as 2.1 million (77 per 
cent) primary and upper primary school teachers had been trained 
through first level diploma (under-graduation), 0.5 million (18 per 
cent) through second level diploma (graduation) and 0.1 million 
(5 per cent) through third level diploma (post graduation and 

. above) Table 1). 


All states in India require at least a graduation degree (second 
level diploma) for secondary school teachers (grades VI-X) and 
post-graduation degree (third level diploma) for higher/senior 
secondary school teachers (grades XI-XII). As many as 58 per cent 
teachers teaching at the secondary and higher secondary levels had 
second level diploma, 33 per cent had third level diploma and only 
about 9 per cent first level diploma (under-graduation). 


The above data indicates that a good percentage of teachers 
at all levels of school have attained the required level of general 
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educational qualification. 
Pre-service Teacher Training 


The Fifth All India Educational Survey (NCERT), 1990 
indicates that about 87 per cent primary and upper primary teachers 
are trained, that is they have acquired a primary or elemenatry 
teacher training certificate of one or two years’ duration or bach- 
elor's degree in education. There are, however, significant regional 
variations. The percentage of trained teachers at primary and upper 
primary level is more than 99 per cent in the states of Haryana, Tamil 
Nadu, Chandigarh and Delhi. It is less than 50 per cent in Arunachal 
Pradesh, Meghalaya, Sikkim, Nagaland and Tripura. 


The Centrally Sponsored Scheme of Restructuring and Reor- 
ganisation of Teacher Education taken up in 1987-88 in,pursyance 
of NPE 1986 envisages, on the one hand, strengthening of insti- 
tutional base of teacher training and, on the other, takes up special 
programmes for training of teachers in specified areas and other 
non-institutional programmes of orientation for teachers. The 
Scheme provides for the setting up of DIETs to provide training 
and resource support to elementary education (both formal and 
non-formal) and AE systems at the grassroots level. 


The scheme for establishing the DIETs envisaged raising the 
general education of primary teacher to 12 years of schooling. With 
the establishment of DIETs, almost all states are now moving 
towards a two-year diploma in education for those teaching at the 
elementary level following 12 years of schooling. 


Of the total number of teachers working in high or higher 
secondary schools, approximately, 90 per cent are trained, i.e., they 
have acquired a bachelor's degree in education (B.Ed.). The 
percentage of trained teachers at both levels is the highest in 
Chandigarh (99.89 and 100 per cent, respectively) and lowest in 
Assam ( 30.71 per cent and 22.52 per cent, respectively). A 
comparison between male and female teachers indicates that the 
number of male untrained teachers is more than that of female 
teachers at all schools levels in the country. 


The National Council for Teacher Education 
The NCTE was established in May, 1973 by a Government 
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resolution to advise Central and State Governments on all matters 
pertaining to teacher education, with its Secretariat located in the 
NCERT. The NCTE’s status and role till 1993 have been purely 
advisory and it did not have statutory powers to enforce its guide- 
lines. As per the provision laid down in the NPE 1986 and the 
Programme of Action for its implementation, the NCTE has been 
conferred statutory status as per the NCTE Act No. 73 of 1993 
passed by the Parliament and assented to by the President. It has 
come into existence with effect from 17th May, 95. The Act 
provides for establishment of the NCTE with a view to achieving 
planned and coordinated development of teacher education system 
throughout the country, regulation and proper maintenance of 
normsand standards in the teacher education system and for matters 
connected therewith. 


Programmes and activities taken up by the NCTE so far 
include: 


* Preparation of a framework for competency-based cur- 
riculum for elementary teacher training institutions. 


* Restructuring of pre-service teacher education curricu- 
lum for all stages. 


* Human Rights and National Values—preparation of 
materials and orientation of teacher educators. 


* Preparation ofa video film on teacher training in physical 
education. 


* Preparation of a project proposal on Teacher Education 
in States/UTs—current status, issues and future projec- 
tions. 


* Development of material for teacher educators on spe- 
cific subjects. 


Instructors in NFE 


In the NFE system, the instructor is the key person. The 
instructor is a nominally paid volunteer who is usually employed on 
a part-time basis. He/she could be an educated housewife, a girl 
from the village, an educated unemployed youth, a retired teacher, 
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a qualified social worker, an anganwadi worker or even a profession- 
al semi-skilled person. Among the qualities expected of an instruc- 
tor are dedication to work, and volunteerism. Girls’ NFE centres 
have only lady instructors. The minimum qualification of the 
instructor is class 10 pass. But studies show that the qualifications 
of instructors vary from class 8 to Master's degree with a professional 
degree in education. In fact, there are many remote areas—rural and 
tribals—where individuals who have studied beyond class 8 are not 
available. In such cases, the VEC is empowered to relax the 
minimum qualification of the instructor. In the case of lady instruc- 
tors, this problem is even more acute. 


The basic skill which an NFE instructor is expected to have 
or develop is multi-class teaching as the group of learners he/she 
has to deal with is a heterogeneous one. The methodology of 
teaching at the NFE centre has to be different from the one used 
in formal schools. Therefore, to orient the instructor in the teaching 
methodology and also to acquaint him with the content of the 
learning materials, a four-tier system of training has been developed. 
A group of master-trainers from each stateis trained by the NCERT, 
who is turn train Project Officers of NFE at the state level. The 
Project Officers thus trained, are responsible for training supervisors 
and instructors at the block level. 


During the first year, the minimum training period for the 
instructor is 30 days and in the subsequent year it is 20 days. The 
first phase is usually divided into three phases and focussed on 
training in pedagogy, content, evaluation and monitoring. The 
second phase of training is devoted to discussion focussed at finding 
solutions to the problems faced by the instructors while teaching 
at the centre. 


Various packages of training materials have been developed to 
cope with the needs of training. The training of instructors at the 
district level is done through DIETS. The overall responsibility of 
training NFE functionaries at the state level rests with the SCERTS. 


In the NFE centres, the instructor is the link between the 
centre and community and is expected to perform a more dynamic 
role. He is also expected to take care of the individual needs of the 
learner and help him/her in solving day-to-day problems. The 
responsibilities of instructors include the organisation of the daily 
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activities of the centre, identification of out-of-school and non- 
school going children, the selection of the site for the centre in 
consultation with the VEC, organisation teaching-learning activi- 
ties by drawing on supervisors, primary school teachers, TLC 
volunteers, ECCE Centres, the community, nearby voluntary agen- 
cies, mobile village library, Block Development Office, Primary 
Health Centres, etc. 


The monitoring of the NFE programme is done on a contin- 
uous basis at all levels viz. village, district and state through the 
VEC, DIETs, SCERTs and Directorate of Education, 


The teachers working under TLCs are volunteers and are not 
paid any salary for their services, Since the qualification of these 
volunteers is not fixed, any educated person capable of working as 
a volunteer is appointed and trained. The responsibility of training 
volunteers of TLCs is that of the State Resource Centre (SRCs). 


Condition of Work 
Salary 


Good conditions of work play a significant role in attracting 
and retaining the right type of persons in the teaching profession 
and enabling them to function efficiently. The working conditions 
include teacher's salary and benefits, availability ofa suitable schools 
building and essential facilities in the school, teacher’s workload, 
method of recruitment, availability of teaching and non-teaching 
materials and opportunities for promotion. 


Today, teacher’s pay is probably the most important element 
affecting the quality of education. The salaries of different levels of 
teachers are established separately by each state and are determined 
on the basis of academic qualifications, training and experience. 
Most states follow the national guidelines for salary scales and have 
mostly established parity of salary scales between government and 
private aided schools as indicated in Table 2. 


In addition to salary, price-index linked ‘dearness allowance’ 
is given to all teachers. Various other allowances are also granted 
to all categories of teachers to compensate them for the special stress 
under which they work. These allowance are: city compensatory 
allowance, house rent allowance, hill allowance and other special 
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allowances such as winter allowance, backward, remote and tribal 
area allowance, island allowance etc. These allowances differ from 
state to state and within the state from stage to stage of education. 
Entry level salaries for trained primary teachers are only slightly 
higher than for those for untrained teachers (e.g., Rs. 90 higher in 
Karnataka, Rs. 250 higher in Gujarat). The maximum salary for a 
trained teacher is 3 to 4 times his/her entry salary, and is achieved 
only after 16-20 years of service in most states. 


In the majority of states, the salary scales of trained and 
untrained graduate teachers in upper primary/middle schools are 
at par with those in secondary and higher/senior secondary schools. 
Teachers with a Master's degree working in higher/senior second- 
ary schools have separate salary scales and are designated as post- 
graduate teachers (PGTs) or “Lecturers” (School Cadre). 


There is a provision of selection grades for all categories of 
teachers. Twenty per cent of senior teachers of different categories 
get selection grades after 10 to 15 years of service. 


In addition, most states provide fixed medical allowance or 
reimbursement of medical expenses, advances for house building 
and purchase of conveyance, and free education for the children of 
teachers, as well as retirement benefits of pension, gratuity and 
group insurance. In the majority of states, there is also a provision 
of incentives for some special categories of teachers. For instance, 
in Assam, Bihar, Gujarat, Maharashtra and Tamil Nadu, a certain 
percentage of elementary (primary and upper primary) women 
teachers working in rural and remote areas are given residential 
accommodation. In some states, physically handicapped teachers 
are offered conveyance allowance. 


Working Environment and Facilities 


Working conditions for primary school teachers are different 
from secondary and higher secondary school teachers, particularly, 
for those in primary schools in rural areas. According to the fifth 
all Indian educational survey (NCERT, 1990) 56.25 per cent 
primary schools, 69.36 per cent upper primary, 72.97 per cent 
secondary and 89.39 per cent higher secondary schools are housed 
in buildings. There is a tremendous demand in provision of more 
facilities such as classrooms and instructional materials. Library 
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facilities are available in only one-fourth primary schools as against 
90 per cent in secondary and higher secondary schools. 


A plan provision of Rs. 500 million has been made in the 
budget for the year 1996-97 for financing a new Teacher's Housing 
Scheme under the Central Plan which will beimplemented through 
the State Governments. 


It has been observed that teachers serving in remote and 
inaccessible areas do not have suitable residential accomodation, As 
a result, they have to commute to their schools from a distance and 
this affeects their puncutlity and attendance. The provision made 
in this year's budget could be utilised for construction of residential 
accomodation for teachers in such areas. 


Teaching Material 


Recent studies at primary level in selected educationally back- 
ward districts (NCERT, 1994) have revealed that charts, maps and 
globes were available in the blocks convered by the Operation 
Blackboard (OB) Scheme introduced by the Central Government 
to provide some minimum infrastructure to primary schools e.g., 
two classrooms, a kit consisting of some teaching-learning materials 
and provision of an additional teachers. Teachers in remote areas 
now bandle 2-3 classes, whereas, earlier they used to handle 4-5 
classes. 


Thus, it is evident that the minimum essential facilities needed 
for a smooth school functioning and a teaching-learning process 
need to be upscaled at all school levels, particularly, at primary level. 


Other Conditions of Work 


Some of the problem areas identified in the teaching field are- 
teacher absenteeism, non-availability of adequate housing facility, 
frequent transfers, etc. 


Workload 


The workload of teachers is often judged in terms of amout 
and type of work done by them. A sample study done by Goyal and 
Chopra (1990), (J.C. Goyal and R.K. Chopra, Elementary School 
Teachers: A profile, NCERT, 1990) indicates that 42 per cent 
primary school teachers teach two classes or more at a time. About 
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50 per cent upper primary/middle school teachers report that they 
teach four or more subjects. More than 60 per cent of teacher teach 
about 50 students on an average, 34 per cent teach between 51- 
100 and about 5 per cent more than 100 students. The means that 
on an average about 39 per cent teachers teach more than 50 
students in the primary schools. At high/higher secondary levels, 
however, the teacher-pupil ratio was 1:16 in 1994-95. It is evident 
that there is too much strees on primary school teachers, specially 
those handling multi-grades. 


Number of Hours per Weck 
(Number of Hours per weck devoted to Classroom ) 


Activities Under- Graduate Post-Graduate 
Level Level 
Ses 
Classroom Activities 16 hours 10 hours 


Other Educational Activities 24 hours 30 hours 


Education codes in different states specify the number of class 
or periods teachers at different levels have to teach. A smaple study 
under-taken by Goyal and Chopra (1990) further reveals that about 
one-fourth primary school teachers teach 31-35 class periods and 
a similar number teach more than 36 class periods a week. In middle 
schools, nearly half of the teachers teach 31-40 class periods a week, 
whereas, 12 per cent teach more than 40 class periods. 


Besides teaching, elementary and secondary school teachers 
have to spend a fair amount of time on co-curricular activities, 
specially in private schools. In addition, teachers have to do clerical 
work and other miscellaneous work like organising relief work, 
collecting census data, participating in family planning campaigns, 
and population control drives, helping in the smooth conduct of 
elections, etc. 


Promotional Prospects for Teachers 


In most state, the promotion of teachers in government 
primary and secondary schools is either on the basis of seniority or 
seniority-cum-merit. Acquiring higher qualification also helps in 
promotion provided a departmental vacancy exists which suits the 
qualifications of the candidate. 
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In the case of teachers working in private and aided schools, 
the chances of promotion are rare because in privately managed 
schools there is a shortage of senior positions and so only one or 
two persons have the opportunity to reach the level of headmaster/ 
head teacher. In secondary and higher secondary schools, a Trained 
Graduate Teacher (TGT) may become a Post-Graduate Teacher 
(PGT) provided he gets some higher qualifications i.e. a Master's 
degree in any school subject and depending upon the availability 
of a vacancy in the school. It may well be that teachers in private 
aided schools or privately managed recognised schools or public 
schools remain in the same post from the beginning to the end of 
their service of 30 to 35 years. E 


Teachers in government schools can aspire for higher admin- 
istrative posts in the Education Department of the Government of 
India. Though a certain percentage of posts in the higher categories 
of education are reserved for teachers, yet, avenues of promotion 
in the teaching profession are comparatively more limited than in 
other sectors such as industry, commerce and business. 


Teacher Support Material 


A number of agencies such as the NCERT, NIEPA, SCERTs 
and Departments of Education In universities have developed 
documentation services for teachers. A number of educational 
journals addressed to school teachers are published by national and 
state institutions such as NCERT, SCERTs, Boards of School 
Education, Teachers! Associations. NGOs and private publishers to 
disseminate research findings and information regarding innova- 
tions attempted by teachers, teachers’ educators or researchers in 
different settings., 


Materials (multi-media packages, self-learning materials, etc.) 
for training and upgrading the knowledge and skills of teachers/ 
functionaries of minority institutions through Distance Education 
are prepared by the NCERT, IGNOU, NIEPA and NOS, etc. 


Some leading newspapers also sometimes bring out supple- 
ments or special editions on education. In addition, several insti- 
tutions and NGOs bring out educational material in audio and 
video format. Professional associations have also made their contri- 
bution in this field. The UGC supports these efforts at the higher 
education level through a chain of EMRCs (Educational Media 
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Research Centres ) and AVRCs (Audio Visual Resource Centres). 
These efforts are coordinated through a Consortium of Educational 
Communications (CEC). The IGNOU also has a media pro- 
gramme service. These programmes are telecast throughout the 
country under the programme *Country-wide Classroom’. Even 
thought the programmes are targetted at students, teachers are also 
able to upgrade content and methodology-related delivery and 
evaluation techniques. Computer software has also been developed 
to upgrade the knowledge content in various school subjects. 


At the school level, the CIET in the NCERT and the SIETs 
which have been set up in six states are responsible for producing 
these programmes. Besides these, broadcasts and telecasts cater to 
regular and out-of-school children and teachers at the primary and 
secondary level. Several other technological aids and other audio- 
visual aids have been developed to help teachers in their instruction- 
al tasks. A large number of films have also been produced on teacher 
training, including the teaching of difficult concepts and content 
areas to children. The films produced include films on the meth- 
odology of teaching science, and the needs of children with special 
problems. Science kits, too, have been developed to enable children 
to perform experiments related to the prescribed syllabi. 


Influenced by the advent of new technologies of communi- 
cation, the teacher’s role has been changing rapidly and teacher 
education curricula have been revised periodically reflecting this. 
Interpersonal skills for making instruction interactive and the two- 
way communication effective have become an integral part of the 
changes. These curricular reforms have provided teachers an oppor- 
tunity to participate in the designing of instructional material using 
locally available resources. 


A number of newspapers and magazines extend support to 
teachers in their work. Many teachers, through their writing in 
newspapers and magazines, provide additional material to students. 
School broadcast and school telecast programmes addressed to 
students of different levels are organised with the help and coop- 
eration of practicing teachers. Teachers participate in the planning, 
organisation and evaluation of these programmes. Since, these 
programmes are meant to provide syllabus-based enrichment ma- 
terial to children, they supplement the work of teachers. The 
government provides a satellite channel to educational and devel- 
opment programmes, the telecast of which is available to students 
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in all parts of the country. This would also give a boost to the 
development of educational software. 


Motivational Efforts for Teacher Development 


Provide educational establishments—government-aided and 
government recognised but unaided—make special efforts to main- 
tain their teacher's motivation. Both incentives and disincentives are 
used. Good work in these institutions is rewarded by giving 
additional responsibility which is often linked with monetary incen- 
tives. In government schools, this is not possible as the head of the 
institution is not empowered to extend monetary incentives to 
teachers. Teachers in private education establishments have relative- 
ly less security of service. It is relatively easier to dispense with their 
services if their performance is not found satisfactory. In govern- 
ment schools, though teachers are accountable, teacher's unions 
make it difficult to enforce accountability, and it is extremely 
difficult to dispense with their services. 


Teachers are involved in the formulation of education policies, 
development of curricula, syllabi and instructional material. They 
are also represented on decision-making bodies of universities, 
boards of school education, SCERTs and DIETS. This is in keeping 
with the UNESCO-ILO Recommendation Concerning the Status 
of Teachers ( Paris 1966) that: 


Teachers’ organisation should be recognised as a force which 
can contribute greatly to educational advancement and which, 
therefore, should be associated with the determination of educa- 
tional policy. 


Moreover, teachers are autonomous in the management of 
their own classes. They are encouraged to undertake experimenta- 
tion and action research and are provided incentives both at the state 
and national level. Every year, the NCERT conducts on All India 
Competition of Innovationsand Experiments undertaken by school 
teachers and Teacher Educators. Teachers are invited to submit 
papers on the basis of the work done by them in their schools and 
as many as 50 primary school teachers and 20 secondary teachers 
are given national level awards. Similar awards are also available for 
elementary and secondary teacher educators. 


In the management of educational institutions, teachers at 
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some places enjoy partnership in decision-making. The School 
Education Acts in vogue in some states have a provision for the 
membership of teacher representatives on the managing committee 
of the institution. For example, in the Delhi School Education Act 
and Rules, 1973, teacher representatives have to be on the manag- 
ing committee of every recognised school. In the last few years there 
has been a move that even government schools should have an 
advisory or managing committee with representatives of the teach- 
ers working in the school as members. 


To ensure parental support, many schools have either Parent 
Teacher Associations or Mother Teacher Associations. Parents are 
invited periodically to the school to discuss the performance oftheir 
children with the teachers. In some schools, particularly private 
schools, parents support the teachers in the organisation of co- 
curricular activities, art education activities and. work experience 
activities by providing the materials required for these activities. In 
the DPEP, large scale efforts are underway to facilitate a constructive 
involvement of parents and the community with the school through 
the formation of grassroot structures such as VECs, Mother Teach- 
er Associations and Parents Teacher Associations. 


Another aspect of enhancing motivation is through the 
institution of an annual Teachers’ Day, on September 5. ‘This day 
is observed in all the schools throughout the country, according a 
special place to the teacher. Under the aegis of the Ministry of 
Human Resource Development, a National Foundation for Teach- 
ers? Welfare has been set up. This Foundation provides facilities for 
teachers’ welfare. 


Similarly, with the objective of raising the prestige of teachers 
and giving public recognition to teachers, the Scheme of National 
Award for Teachers was launched in the year 1958-59. Primary, 
middle and higher secondary school teachers are eligible under the 
scheme. Each award carries a certificate of merit, cash payment of 
Rs. 10,000 and a siiver medal. In 1993, the number of awards given 
was raised from 296 to 302. 


Higher Education 


The enrolment in universities (Table 3) has been on the rise 
over the past years, with approximately a teaching staff of 0.301 
million, catering to a student population of 6.11 million students. 
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Table 3 : State-wise Enrolment of Students in 
Higher Education, 1994-95 
S. States Enrolment Increase Percent- Aver- 
No. over the age inc- age 
preceding rease — annual 
year comp- 
ound 
rate of 
growth 
1. Andhra Pradesh 4,27,652 22,349 abel ie s 
2, Arunachal Pradesh 3,240 180 5.9 6.8 
3. Assam 148,170 6,167 4.3 4.2 
4. Bihar 4,75,230 22,902 5.1 4.7 
5. Goa 16,977 950 5:9 7.8 
6. Gujarat 4,16,458 18,209 5.9 7.2 
7. Haryana 1,42,320 6,015 4.4 4.3 
8. Himachal Pradesh 35,354 1,982 4.6 5.0 
9. Jammu & Kashmir 44,752 1,985 4.6 5.0 
10. Karnataka 4,87,562 25,745 5.6 6.1 
ll. Kerala 1,80,053 7,829 4.2 3.1 
12. Madhya Pradesh 3,75,216 17,104 4.8 4.8 
18. Maharashtra 9,50,946 42,051 4.7 5:2, 
14. Manipur 28,254 1,359 5.1 5:7 
15. Meghalaya 
Mizoram 
Nagaland 19,455 1,023 5.6 5.8 
16. Orissa 2,05,105 10,568 54 5.5 
17. Punjab 1,86,797 10,018 5.7 4.9 
18. Rajasthan 2,05,215 11,666 6.0 6.1 
19. Tamil Nadu 4,16,654 23,902 6.1 7.2 
20. Uttar Pradesh 8,47,263 42,018 5,8. 42 
21. West Bengal 
Tripura/Sikkim 3,54,808 14,331 4.2 8.8 
22. Delhi 1,36,538 6,453 5.0 5.0 
23. Pondicherry 9,910 585 6.3 5.7 
Total 61,13,929 2,96,680 5.1 5.5 


ource : UGC Annual Report, 1994-95 
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The pay scales of university teachers have been revised periodically 
and are considered to be on part with the highest pay scales of civil 
servants. Benefits include provident fund, residential accommoda- 
tion (depending on seniority), retirement benefits, etc. 


Various incentives exits for teachers to improve their quali- 
fications during their service by way of training and research. They 
are sent abroad under bilateral programmes of research, area studies, 
conferences, etc. There are fellowships and scholarships offered by 
various countries besides travel grants to go abroad. Approximately, 
250 scholars visit various countries under these programmes. 


Involvement of teachers in decision making is also a vital 
component of teachers’ service conditions. University and college 
teachers, are involved in the formulation of curricula and the 
management of university/college affairs. They are autonomous in 
planning their research. In Autonomous Colleges, teachers have 
been given the freedom to formulate and teach their course of 
general curricula and evaluate their students. 


A scheme of Academic Staff Colleges provides training pro- 
grammes in various subjects as a support for professional develop- 
ment of University and College teachers. 


Teachers in Technical Education 


With a large network of technical institutions established and 
developed since independence, and the programmes and initiatives 
launched in India during the successive plan periods, the technical 
education system has made significant contributions in producing 
one of the largest reservoirs of technically trained manpower which 
has been a source of strength for scientific and industrial develop- 
ment. 


The role of teachers in technical eduction is quite central and 
crucial. To be effective in their task, the technical teachers have to 
maintain fine balance between their professional competence and 
teaching potential. The job of technical teachers is multifarious, “to 
guide and inspire the students, to enrich self-discipline, to foster 
the areas of specialisation by keeping abreast of the latest technol- 
ogies and changing trends and, ultimately, to provide services and 
expertise to the industry and community for finding solutions to 
real life problems". à 
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The system of technical education has been affected by some 
crucial issues pertaining to technical teachers which include: 


* How to get sufficient number of motivated, dedicated 
and competent teachers to help produce the required 
calibre of technical manpower ? 


* How to create, nurture and retain the inspired cadre of 
teachers ? 


Howto selectthe best talent for the teachin g profession ? 


How to fill up the present shortage of faculty, and how 
to face to likely wide gap to be created because of mass 
scale retirement of senior teachers ? 


e Howto provide challenges, thrills and R & D culture for 
à holistic development of the technical teachers ? 


| œ Howto attract brilliant engineering talent, especially, by 
motivating them during their student age towards the 
teaching profession as one of the challenging careers ? 


Schemes and Programmes in Operation for Overall 
Development of Technical Teachers 


The Government of India, over years has taken a series of steps 
for developing the overall performance of the technical teachers. 
Significant among them are mentioned below: 


Quality Improvement Programme (QIP) 


The programme was launched in 1970 with an objective of 
upgrading the expertise and capabilities of the teachers of engineer- 
ing colleges and polytechnics in the country. The aspect of upgra- 
dation of academic qualifications is achieved with the help of seven 
major centres located in the IITs, University of Roorkee, IISc., 
Bangalore and 18 other centres through which the engineering 
college teachers can acquire their masters and doctoral degrees with 
full salary and allowance. They are also paid amonthly stipend. Over 
the years, about 2,000 engineering college teachers have acquired 
Ph.Ds and about 1,700 teachers have acquired masters degrees in 
engineering /technology. 
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The ISTE, a national professional body in technical education 
conducts summer/winter schools for improving the knowledge, 
skills and capabilities of engineering college teachers as well as 
polytechnic teachers. The ISTE conducts a large number of short 
term courses and programmes at various institutions and industries 
in the country. The teachers are provided travelling and other 
allowances as per the rules. So far over 25,000 college level teachers 
have participated in such programmes and over 4,500 polytechnic 
teachers have been benefited under such programmes. 


In addition, QIP centres in the IITs, IISc., Bangalore and 
University of Roorkee also have established curriculum develop- 
ment centres for upgrading curricula of engineering colleges with 
the help of teachers and experts. 


The statutory AICTE has also launched some innovative 
schemes for teachers of technical institutions which include: 


e Travel Grants Scheme 

* Seminar/Conference grant 

e Career award for young teachers 
* Emeritus fellowship 

e Professor of Eminence. 


Under the scheme of continuing education programmes, 
presently handled by AICTE, the working professionals in the 
industry are provided knowledge-based skills and training with the 
help of teachers of various technical institutions, both at the degree 
and diploma level. Continuing education has been avery significant 
aspect of the World Bank assisted project for polytechnics as also 
the CIDA funded Canada India Institutional Cooperation Project 
for 12 polytechnics in Southern India. 


Despite several measures taken so far, the overall position of 
filing up the sanctioned posts and attracting competent engineers/ 
technologists to the teaching profession has been a matter of 
concern and debate. Efforts are, therefore, afoot to launch some 
new schemes and programmes for attracting brilliant young teach- 
ers by taking them up at a young age and sponsoring them for 
acquiring higher qualification. At the same time, designing some 
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new scientific methods of selection and provide adequate research 
facilities and challenges so as to keep the teachers motivated, 
professionally satisfied and result-oriented. Several new measures 
are also required in order to fill up the existing vacancies and the 
vacancies likely to be created because of mass scale retirement in the 
near future, especially, in the old reputed technical institutions. The 
aspects of providing need-based training and also to engage emi- 
nent experts as visiting faculty and contract faculty are also being 
encouraged. 


UNESCO-ILO Recommendations on the Status of 
Teachers in the Indian Context 


The recommendations concerning the Status of Teachers 
adopted on 5th October, 1966 by the Special Inter-governmental 
Conference on the Status of Teachers convened by UNESCO, Paris 
in cooperation with ILO in 1996 recognised that the document was 
a unique instrument which recognised that education is fandamen- 
tal to development and that teachers are tie key to educational 
Process. In the Indian context, the major aspects of the recommen- 
dations viz. The guiding principles recognizes the importance of 
education and the fact that the status of teachers should be given 
its due regard in society. This is already incorporated in the NPE, 


As far as the educational objectives and policies are concerned 
the items concerning the interface between the world of learning 
and the world of work in the field of education is well recognised 
and has been implemented in India. In fact, the EFA commitment 
speaks of a financial commitment to the extent of 6 per cent of the 
GDP by the turn of the century for the education sector. 


In the recommendations concerning Preparation for pro- 
grammes, Educational objectives and policies and Preparation for 
the profession there is evidence that there is widespread availability 
of teacher training facilities as well as comprehensive selection and 
recruitment facilities for each in the country. The various incentives 
that are given to employment and career opportunities to teachers 
have also been well documented. The security of tenure is partic- 
ularly well established in government run schools. 


In the domain of the Rights and Responsibilities of teachers, 
the Indian context enjoys a fair degree of freedom and flexibility 
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based on a framework outlined by the respective state governments 
on the issue of freedom of association. In every state, teaching and 
non-teaching personnel have their unions/associations. These 
organisations have powers of collective bargaining to secure better 
service conditions for their members. State level organisation have 
joined together to form federations of educational organisations 
for primary, secondary and college stage of education. These 
federation negotiate with the central government to secure better 
pay scales and other service conditions. The central question under 
Indian laws is whether a “teacher” can be equated to a “workman”, 
the latter being defined in the Industrial Disputed Act 1947. 
Various suggestions in this respect are being considered by the 
Ministry of Labour to amend the Industrial Disputes Act and 
initiate reforms to grant teachers the same protection as other 
workers. On the question of the rights of teachers, (in particular, 
salaries), these are structured as per government norms as laid down 
by the government from time to time. 


On the Conditions for Effective Teaching and Learning, due 
consideration has been given in the context of the Indian Teachers 
incorporating the recommendations of ILO. 


According to NPE 1986, development of Teachers’ Code of 
Professional Ethics has been the responsibility of National level 
Teachers’ organisations and they have themselves evolved such a 
code. 


On the issue of Teacher Shortage and Social Security, there 
are provisions for various benefits and salary revisions commensu- 
rate with inflationary trends that protect the pay of teachers. 


It is also a fact that with the expansion of enrolment brought 
about by active interaction of the government, the requirement of 
teachers is constantly assessed, monitored and shortages are filled 
up through regular recruitment procedures. 


In short, it may be seen that the spirit and letter of the ILO 
recommendations have been incorporated in the Indian context 
and that the status of teachers in India is under constant review to 
keep pace with the growing and expanding reach of educational 
opportunities. 
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Conclusion 


The largest and still growing, profession in India, the thrust 
on the working conditions of teachers has been efforts bears fruit 
in the recent years. Upgrading the quality of the teaching staff, 
bringing about improvement in their working conditions and 
undertaking special steps towards motivation will no doubt contrib- 
ute towards quality EFA. 


7 


Training and Recruitment 
of Teachers 


The professional skills of teachers in all categories of 
institutions except the unrecognised ones are determined by the 
regulations of the state education departments and examining 
bodies. The level of professional skill required is fixed in terms 
of academic and professional qualifications which are taken 
into consideration for granting recognition and affiliation. 
Therefore, institutions of various types set up in the public and 
private sectors adhere to the norms prescribed by the state. 


Initial training of teachers (pre-service teacher training) is 
organised at the following three levels, i.e., pre-school teacher 
education, elementary teacher education, and secondary teacher 
education. 


Pre-school Teacher Education 


Pre-school teacher education is organised to prepare teachers 
for teaching pre-school classes, i.e., nursery and kindergarten. The 
minimum qualification for admission into the pre-school teacher 
education programme is secondary or senior secondary examina- 
tion., i.e. 10 years or 12 years schooling. The duration of the course 
is one to two years. Pre-school teacher training institutions are 
mostly unaided private institutions. 


In the case of nursery teacher education arid primary teacher 
education courses, State Education departments prescribe a mini- 
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mum percentage of marks in the qualifying examination as a 
requirement for admission. Some universities have also fixed a 
minimum percentage of marks in the B.A./B.Sc. examinations for 
admission to the Bachelor of Education (B.Ed.) course. 


Elementary Teacher Education 


Elementary teacher education is organised to train teachers 
mainly to teacher primary classes from 1 to 5. The minimum 
qualification for admission into the elementary teacher education 
programme is either 10 or 12 years of schooling. Recently, most 
states have prescribed 12 years schooling as the minimum require- 
ment though some states still have the entry qualification as 
secondary school examination pass. The programme duration in the 
majority of states is two years, while in others it is one year. 
Elementary teacher training institutions are of three types—govern- 
ment, private aided and private unaided. Recently, DIETS have been 
set up in all the states. An important feature of these is that besides 
providing pre-service teacher education, they also provide in-service 
education to teachers. Thus, both pre-service and in-service edu- 
cation are provided under one roof. The number of such institutes 
is 424. These institutes are government institutions and are fully 
financed by the Central Government. The total number of elemen- 
tary teacher training institutions is 1,179. 


Secondary Teacher Education 


Secondary teacher education institutes prepare teachers to 
teach classes 6 to 12. The minimum education required for admis- 
sion to a secondary teacher education programme is graduation is 
science, social sciences, humanities, commerce, agriculture, etc. A 
large number of postgraduates also seek admission to these training 
institutions. 


Secondary teacher education is offered by secondary colleges 
of education which are affiliated to different universities. Some 
university departments also offer a secondary teacher education 
programme. The minimum qualification for admission to this 
programme is graduation. These institutes are of three types: 
government, private aided and private unaided. At present, there 
are around 586 secondary colleges of education. 
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Table 1 : Pre-service Training of Teachers 
for Different Levels of Education 


Level of ` Type of Admission Duration Diploma/ 
Education Training Requirements of the Degree 
Course Awarded 
ene eee Se 
Pre-primary Private 12 years One to Certificate/Pre- 
Education Unaided of schooling two years school in Education 
Primary Government 10/12 years Oneto two — Certificate/Diplo- 
Education Private Aided of schooling years ma in Elementary 
Private Un- Education 
aided 
Secondary Government Graduation One year Bachelor of Educa- 
Education Private Aided tion 
Private Un- 
aided 


Four Regional Institutes of Education (RIEs), constituents 
units of the NCERT offer a 4-year integrated course in secondary 
teacher education. The minimum qualification for admission into 
this programme is senior secondary, i.e., 12 years of schooling. 
Recently, the University of Delhi has also started a four year 
programme in elementary education leading to the degree ‘Bach- 
elor of Elementary Education’. 


Teacher education institutions follow the reservation policy 
of the Government of India with regard to the disadvantaged 
sections of society like SCs and STs and Other Backward Classes 
(OBGs). At present, 15 per cent posts in the Education Depart- 
ments and seats in teacher education institutions are reserved for 
candidates belonging to the SCs. Likewise, 7.5 per cent posts are 
reserved for candidates belonging to STs. Recently, 27 per cent 
posts in all services including teaching have been reserved for 
candidates belonging to OBCs. 


Curriculum for Teacher Education 


The Primary teacher, specially, in the first three grades is 
expected to teach mainly literacy, numeracy and life skills. Besides 
these, the teacher is required to have knowledge of the process of 
achild's growth, development and learning. Atthe secondary stage, 
a teacher is expected to be familiar with adolescent psychology and 
social processes, in addition to knowledge of school subjects. 
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The curriculum for primary teacher education is developed by 
State Governments/ State Boards of Teacher Education and is 
reviewed from time to time. The curriculum for secondary teacher 
education developed by universities is also reviewed and updated 
periodically in the light of changes in the school curriculum, 
advances in pedagogical science, societal demands, technological 
advancements and changes in the socio-economic structures in the 
country. 


The NCERT has developed model curricula for elementary 
and secondary teacher education. State Governments and univer- 
sities may adopt/adapt this in their teacher education programmes. 
The NCERT revises these curricula from time to time. The latest 
curriculum brought out in 1991 for both levels has the following 
components : 


* Foundation Courses 
— Education in Emerging India 
— Educational Psychology 
* Stage Relevant Specialisation 
— Elementary Education and Teacher Functions 
— Language Teaching 
* Teaching of Mother Tongue 
* Teaching of English Language 
— Teaching of Mathematics 
— Teaching of Environmental Studies (Science) 
— Teaching of Environmental Studies (Social Studies) 
— Teaching of Health and Physical Education 
— Teaching of Art 
— Teaching of Work Experience 
Additional Specialisation 


— Science Teaching/Social Studies Teaching/Pre- enm 
Education. 


— Elective-one: 
* Adult Education 
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* Non Formal Education 
* Social Education 

* Tribal Education 

* Multiple Class Teaching 
* Population Education 

* Special Education 

* Educational Technology 

* Practicum 
— Practical Work 


— Internship in Teaching (in Primary and Upper Primary/ 
Pre-school Systems). 


The weightage for different components is mentioned below: 


* Foundation Course 20% 
* Stage Relevant Specialisation 30% 
* Additional Specialisation 10% 
e Practicum 40% 


It is evident from the weightages mentioned above that the 
pedagogical component has received a weightage of 80 per cent in 
the curriculum, The curriculum lays a great deal of emphasis on 
teaching through child-centred, activity-based and cooperative 
learning approaches. Enriching the trainee's knowledge of the 
content of school subjects is also an important objective of the 
curriculum. 


The components of the secondary teacher education curric- 
ulum are the same as that of the elementary teacher education. There 
are, however, variations in courses depending on the stage for which 
the teachers are prepared. 


Teacher Training for Special Needs 


To look after children with special needs, the NPE 1986, 
recommended integrating children with locomotor and mild dis- 
abilities in general schools. The implementation of the UNICEF 
assisted ‘Project Integrated Education of the Disabled’ (PIED) in 
ten demonstration sites in different contexts further encouraged 
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policy makers to integrate children with moderate disabilities in 
general schools. The Multi Site Action Research Project also 
promoted the need to develop ‘effective’ schools for all. All these 
experiences focus on the preparation of the general school system 
to meet the special needs of not only those with physical impairment 
but also of those with mental impairments and learning disabilities. 
A provision has thus been made by the NCERT to orientall teachers 
and education officers by incorporating a component on special 
needs in all major in-service training programmes. The emphasis is 
on preparing general teachers and also moving towards the organ- 
isation of primary schools as inclusive schools focussing on meeting 
individual needs in the classroom. Teachers receiving this training 
are supported by multi-category trained teachers who were provid- 
ed training by 4 RIEs of the NCERT. Teachers absorbed into 
special schools, mostly single disability schools or those with 
multiple disabilities such as spastics, cerebral palsy, etc. are trained 
under the guidance of the National Institutes for the Handicapped 
as well as some non-governmental organisations with courses 
accredited by the Rehabilitation Council of India. A number of 
universities have also started offering B.Ed., and M.Ed., courses in 
special education. 


Recruitment of Teachers 


Different states follow different recruitment procedures. In 
some states, the recruitment is made on the basis of the candidate's 
performance in a competitive examination, whereas, in some other 
states, recruitment is made on the basis of the academic and 
professional background of the candidate. The merit of each 
candidate is determined on the basis of his/her score in the 
examinations he/she has passed in addition to previous teaching 
experience, if any. In some other states, a combination of the two 
procedures, i.e., performance in a competitive examination and 
merit determined on the basis of academic credentials is adopted. 
Some weightage is given to the performance of candidates in an oral 
examination held through interviewing the candidates. 


The qualifications required for the recruitment of a Lectures 
in a university/college are : 
© Qualifying in the National Test conducted by the UGC 
or any agency approved by it. 
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* A Master's degree with at least 55 per cent marks or its 
equivalent grade and a good academic record. 


At the higher education level, 45 Academic Staff Colleges are 
involved in teacher training and university departments also organ- 
ise orientation programmes and refresher courses. 


Institutional Infrastructure for Training 


The infrastructure for in-service training of teachers exists at 
the central, state, regional, district and sub-district levels. At the 
national level, there are the NCERT, the NIEPA, the Central 
Institute of English and Foreign Languages (CIEFL), Hyderabad, 
and the Central Institute of Indian Languages (CIIL), Mysore. 


At the regional level, there are Regional Institutes of Educa- 
tion located in the four regions of the country— Northern, Western, 
Eastern and Southern. One Regional Institute has been set up 
recently at Shillong for the states in the north-eastern part of India. 


At the state level, there are the SCERTs, State Institute of 
Education (SIE), State Institute of Science Education, IASE, 
CTEs, SIETs. 


Districts have DIETs, and In-service Training Institutes. 
DIETS cater to the in-service education of teachers working at 
primary and upper primary level. In-service education of secondary 
teachers is being looked after by CTEs. It is proposed to strengthen 
200 CTEs, of which 73 have already been established. The IASEs 
are looking after the in-service education of senior secondary school 
teachers, including principals of these schools and the faculty of 
DIETS. 


Recently, in-service training centres have been set up at sub- 
district level, i.e., block and cluster level. To begin with, these 
centres are being established in the districts covered under the 
DPEP. 


National Policy on Education and In-service Training 
of Teachers 
In the context of the NPE 1986, the Government of.India 


formulated a national scheme of in-service training of teachers to 
reach out to primary and secondary school teachers. The objectives 
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of the scheme known as the Programme of Mass Orientation of 
School Teachers (PMOST) was to sensitise teachers to the emerging 
concerns in education, UEE, use of learner-centred approach, 
action research, the emerging role and responsibilities of teachers, 
enrichment of their knowledge in curricular areas, and other thrust 
areas enlisted in the NPE. The duration of training was 10 days. The 
programme was in operation from 1986-90 and about 1.8 million 
teachers were covered by it. The training programme was strength- 
ened by media support. Films relating to various modules consti- 
tuting the training print package were telecast on the national 
network for the benefit of teachers in different parts of the country. 
Each viewing session was preceded and followed by discussion. A 
participatory, interactive approach was followed in the training. The 
programme was implemented by the NCERT in collaboration with 
the SCERTs in different states. 


After the PMOST, another programme/scheme known as the 
Special Orientation Programme for Primary School Teachers (SOPT) 
was launched from the year 1993-94 to improve the quality of 
primary/elementary education as part of the strategy to achieve 
UEE. The main focus of this programme is implementing the MLLs 
identified for the primary stage, training in the use of Operation 
Blackboard materials provided to primary school teachers, and 
encouraging teachers to adopt a child-centred approach to teach- 
ing. It envisages covering 0.45 million teachers every year. During 
the past few years, these two schemes of mass orientation have 
covered more than 2 million teachers. Like PMOST, this pro- 
gramme too, is trengthened by media support. Films on various 
themes covering the course design are shown to teachers during 
training programmes. 


In most of the states, pre-service teacher education is essential 
for appointmentas a teacher. Therefore, most states do not organise 
induction programmes for new entrants. However, some organi- 
sations like Kendriya Vidyalaya Sangathan and Navodaya Vidyalaya 
Samiti do organise a short induction programme for newly appoint- 
ment teachers. 


Training for Addressing the Needs of Disadvantaged 
and Minorities 


In-service programmes are organised to realise three objec- 
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tives-awareness, content upgradation and fine-tuning of teaching 
skills. The duration of a course differs from the others depending 
upon their nature, objectives and content. 


At present, the in-service education of teachers through 
distance mode is organised on a very limited scale. in-service 
education is mostly provided through face to face modality. 
However, recently a programme has been developed to provide in- 
service education to primary school teachers through distance 
education mode in the districts covered under the DPEP in which 
a multi-media approach would be used. The programme well be 
implemented by the IGNOU in collaboration with the NCERT. 
Recently, NCERT has successfully experimented with using inter- 
active teleconferencing for training of Primary teachers of Karanataka 
and Madhya Pradesh. This intervention will be upscaled as an 
important strategy for in-service education. 


Besides sensitisation to general problems and priorities of 
education, the in-service training of teachers is also focussed on 
specific areas requiring different kinds of competencies. These 
specific competencies include educating groups with special needs 
like SC and ST children, disabled children and those belonging to 
minority communities. Since, these groups have different social, 
linguistic and physical problems, training and orientation pro- 
grammes for key persons and teachers working with them have been 
formulated keeping these in view. 


From time to time, the NCERT provides orientation at the 
national level to key persons working for the education of SCs. This 
orientation is used by them during the training and also during the 
orientation programmes they organise for teachers of their states 
associated with the education of the SCs. 


The Welfare Department/Tribal Development Departments 
in the states, andthe UGC through the state colleges also organise 
remedial programmes to enrigh and facilitate teachers working in 
the areas predominantly inhabited by the SCs and STs. 


Training programmes addressed to teachers working in edu- 
cational institutions of minority groups are in the formulation stage 
and will be implemented inthe coming years. However, as a start, 
NCERT has designed some orientation and training programmes 
to help educationally backward minorities. Steps have also been 


] 
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initiated to update the list of minority concentration districts and 
these shall be made available to voluntary agencies and SCERTs 
requesting them to include teachers/functionaries of minority 
schools from these areas in their training programmes. 


From the standpoint of promoting integration based on the 
appreciation of the national goals and ideas in conformity with the 
Objectives of the core curriculum, a study on the analysis of 
curriculum in tems of specified MLLs at the primary stage is being 
undertaken by the NCERT. The analysis of curriculum and new 
instructional material would help in the training of teachers to fill 
the gaps. 


Other Areas of Training 


Inspectors of schoolsare provided training to equip them with 
competencies essential for providing academic support to teachers 
in improving their performance. Principals of schools are also 
provided training to equip them with competencies required for 
planning and management of resources, human as well as material, 
by NIEPA. 


The NCERT prepares a resource base of key persons and 
master trainers at the national level, who in turn provide training 
to teachers in their respective states. 


The following training programmes are currently being or- 
ganised : training of teacher leaders/teacher educators working in 
tribal areas. These key functionaries, trained and oriented by the 
NCERT, organise training programmes in their states to orient 
teachers in the life, culture and educational problems of the tribal 
people. The base line studies conducted in the tribal areas of seven 
states led.to the identification of a number of educational problems. 
Based on these, orientation programmes for master trainers/key 
persons are organised from time to time. These master trainers in 
turn, train teachers working in tribal areas. 


A programme of Regional Resource Centres to extend train- 
ing facilities to principals and managers of educationally backward 
minorities through selected universities has been implemented by 
the NCERT. The NCERT's Regional Institutes of Education also 
offer training facilities under the programme. Till now, 467 prin- 
cipals and 947 school teachers have attended these orientation/ 
training programmes. 
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Conclusion 


Training of teachers is a vital and key area of work which has 
lead to the setting up of infrastructure to prepare hundreds of 
thousands of teachers for their profession as well as the tailoring of 
training for specific needs such as those for special education and 
the education of disadvantaged sections of society. 
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Primary Teachers and Policy 
Innovation in India 


— Caroline Dyer 


The shortage of good teacher's both with respect to supply 
and adequate training is considered a major handicap in the 
efficiency of educational systems in developing countries (Husen et 
al., 1978 p. 1; Ahmed et al., 1991; Kothari, 1970; World Bank, 
1974, 1990). India's highly influential Education Commission 
(1964-66) held *the quality, competence and character of teachers? 
(Kothari, 1970, p. 84) to be the most significant factor influencing 
the quality of education and its contribution to national develop- 
ment. The 199] teacher training syllabus affirms that the ‘status and 
quality of teacher education of our country especially at the elemen- 
tary level is far from satisfactory’ (NCERT, 1991, p.1J. 


Mass expansion of elementary education in India has chal- 
lenged the state to provide sufficient numbers of teachers to work 
in the rapidly expanding network of schools, and to ensure that 
these teachers are competent to teach (GoG, 1986; NCERT, 
1991). Teacher salaries in India account for nearly 95% of State- 
level allocations to education (Varghese and Tilak, 1991), a pro- 
portion that, in the strained economic circumstances, has almost 
completely edged out expenditure on other items. 


With the large numbers of teachers required and the acknowl- 
edged importance of teachers to educational quality, cost-effective- 
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ness and the return to this investment is a crucial issue for policy- 
makers (Ahmed et at., 1991; Avalos, 1991). Without overestimat- 
ing the role of education in social transformation, if it is to play its 
limited part towards improving social mobility and widening choic- 
es, the quality of teachers has far-reaching social implications. 


This paper examines this issue in the context of primary 
teachers’ ability to respond to India’s 1986 National Policy on 
Education (NPE, 1986). The implications for policy innovations 
and implementation on à national scale are drawn out from the case 
study of Operation Blackboard in Gujarat State. 


Methodology 


Gujarat State was selected for case study as it is a ‘medium’ 
State in terms of educational development: designated neither 
‘advanced’ nor ‘backward’ it had an average literacy rate of 48% at 
the 1981 Census, which rose to 62% in 1991. Despite this relatively 
encouraging picture, literacy levels show high urban/rural and 
male/female disparities. The state is unevenly developed, contain- 
ing some of India’s most industrialszed cities—Ahmedabad and 
Surat—and at the same time a broad tribal belt with tiny hamlet 
settlements. These disparities are characteristics of the wider Indian 
scenario and their implications for the conception and implemen- 
tation for centralised education policy deserve close attention. 


Data were gathered in Baroda District of Gujarat through 
observations and in-depth interviews. Three groupings of primary 
schools were selected to represent a wide variety of socio-economic 
settings characteristic of Gujarat State : ten in the tribal area of 
Chhota Udepur; tenin the rural area of Karjan; and two in the urban 
setting of Baroda city? Although the context of each Indian State 
is very different, and the level of teacher training in Gujaratis among 
the lowest in the country, the findings with regard to teacher’s 
responses to national policy have significant echoes all across the 
country. 


OPERATION BLACKBOARD 


The NPE 1986 aimed for qualitative improvement in elemen- 
tary education, the increased retention of children in schools, and 
a move towards a child-centred approach to education. The major 
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policy programme in elementary education arising from the NPE 
1986 was the £ 250 million Operation Blackboard. Operation 
Blackboard laid down the minimum criteria of a primary school : 
two rooms, two teachers (one of them preferably female), and a set 
of*minimum essential teaching learning aids (TLA) (NPE, 1986). 
The TLA included a science kit, maths kit, tool kit, 45 charts, maps, - 
children's books, balls—and a blackboard. 1 


All existing schools were to be upgraded to this level, and no 
schools should in future be sanctioned unless they fulfilled the new 
criteria. In the federal polity this centrally sponsored scheme, 
devised by the Centre, was to be implemented by the States 
according to the parameters laid down and agreed between both 
levels of government. Funding for the TLA and initially for addi- 
tional teachers' salaries was to be provided by the Centre; buildings 
were to be financed under existing scheme run by the central 
Ministry of Agriculture. 


Gujarat State policy had discussed the need to eliminate single 
teacher schools since the early 1980s, as they ‘weaken the elemen- 
tary education system. Such schools remain closed when the teacher 
is absent’ (6FYPGuj., 1978, p.64). By 1986, a third of the State’s 
primary schools had only one teacher, and 97% of those were in rural 
areas (5 AIES Guj, 1988). A shortage of teaching staff is not related 
to supply, for this is ample; but to the limited budget at State level 
for financing teacher salaries. State policy was also to increase the 
number of school rooms as and when funds permitted. No State- 
level funding schemes for the provision for teaching-learning aids 
has been initiated : these have been supplied haphazardly by District 
as and when their own funds have permitted. 


Gujarat is one of the most industrialised Indian States, but its 
social policy-making is comparatively weak. Although primary 
education is specified as priority area under the national and State 
‘Minimum Need Programme’, financial allocations from its Five 
Year Plans indicate that Gujarat priorities the development of 
infrastructural facilities such as roads, often with a view to strength- 
ening the base for industrial development. The ‘soft’ sectors of 
education and health require relatively high levels of funding for 
their maintenance, and additional allocations that could be made 
for their improvement vie, rarely successfully, with all other sectors. 
The government’s inclination towards industrial developmentis, in 
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some respects, counteracted by its very active non-government 
sector, but this does not have the scope or funding to accomplish 
à commensurate degree of human resource development. 


Given the relative inadequacy of its own budgetary alloca- 
tions, Gujarat State was favourably disposed to a centrally funded 
scheme which allowed it to move towards fulfillment of its own 
policy objectives. However, because the impetus and time-scale 
were set by the Centre, Gujarat did not absorb Operation Black- 
board into its own policy. It was treated as ‘a central scheme’—which 
the State Government would implement but for which it did not 
accept full responsibility. The many implications of its unresolved 
status have been drawn out elsewhere (Dyer, 19332, ba, 1994). 


Teacher's receptivity to the TLA component of Operation 
Blackboard, and hence the underlying policy message, can be linked 
to their training, professional status, and attitude to their work and 
to the local community. These themes are first examined here in 
turn’, before turning to the implementation and adoption of the 
innovation. 


Teacher Training 


Research indicates a positive correlation between length of 
training and quality of teachers (Avalos, 1991; Lockheed and ` 
Verspoor, 1991). By 1986 in Gujarat, only 2.5% of the teaching 
force in the State’s STd 1-4 schools remained unqualified (two- 
thirds of that proportion being women); but quality of teachers 
is a particular worry and the State has acknowledged its own ‘weak’ 
position (4FYP Guj, 1969) in this respect. Gujarat has always had 
elementary teachers with a low level of general education (GoG, 
1968). In 1966 57% of Gujarat’s elementary teachers were non- 
matriculates (NCERT, 1970), who had entered the profession with 
the low entry requirement for the PSC (Primary School Certificate) 
of completion of STd 7. Teachers could complete PSC junior 
within one year, or continue for a second year to gain the PSC senior 
qualification. The current 2 year PTC ( Primary Teacher Certificate) 
allows students to enroll at about the age of 16, on conclusion of 
their SSC (Secondary School Certificate), entrants to training 
college in Gujarat are 2 years younger than in most other States 
where the requirement is completion of higher secondary certifi- 
cate. 
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The existing educational infrastructure would permit Gujarat 
to adopt the internationally recommended minimum of 12 years? 
schooling prior to training (Avalos, 1991), and Gujarat recognizes 
that raising the age of entry to PTC is desirable. But to do so would 
require considerable budgetary inputs which are currently not 
feasible. 


Although entrants now come with a minimum of SSC, their 
low general knowledge base means that much time during teacher 
training is devoted to going over the contents of the syllabus. This 
leaves little over for introducing pedagogical practices. Apart from 
its effect on the balance of input during training, a low general 
knowledge base of elementary teachers is acknowledged to impact 
negatively in various ways on their performance (Avalos, 1991; 
Lockheed and Verspoor, 1991): they are less likely to invite 
questions since they are not sure they will know the answers 
(Lockheed and Verspoor, 1991) and not to knowis not compatible 
with the image of the teacher (Kumar, 1990); questions area threat 
to completing the syllabus on time (Kumar, 1990), 


Most teachers interviewed felt their PTC training as not 
suitable for the situations in which they worked, since training 
colleges have a strong urban bias: this despite five-sixth of teaching 
Posts being in rural areas (GoG, 1990a). Reportedly, trainers were 
not in touch with the realities of small schools with single rooms 
and no facilities, and hence did not offer teachers strategies for 
working in such conditions. In the 1991 revised teachers training 
syllabus, multiple class teaching is still treated as an additional 
specialization’, defined as an ‘area of interest’ although a 1986 
national survey had established that in total two-thirds of all Indian 
primary schools were single or two teacher schools, where multi- 
Standard teaching is inevitable. 


The NPE 1986 intended that ‘as the first step, the system of 
teacher education will be overhauled’ (NPE, 1986, p. 26), with a 
view to moving towards a child-centred approach to learning. But 
the two initiatives designed to implement this aim (upgrading the 
training college syllabus and creating District Institutes of Educa- 
tion and Training) have not yet been implemented in Gujarat. 
Teacher interviews indicated little change since the 1970s, when a 
national study reported that colleges in Gujarat used none of the 
‘demonstration method, assignment and activity method, super- 
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vised reading and model reading techniques’ (NCERT, 1970) nor 
audio-visual aids used elsewhere to varying degrees. 


Improving the quality of pre-service training is all the more 
crucial as at present, until DIETS do take off, the State has only very 
limited facilities for in-service training. These are provided sporad- 
ically by the State Institute of Education, set up in 1969, but widely 
perceived to be a weak institution. Its academic staff comprises 
Readers who are exclusively ex-district Education Officers; thus 
although qualified to B.Ed. level, their recent practical experience 
is of secondary level administrative affairs rather than elementary 
teaching. Furthermore, this is widely perceived by serving officers 
as a ‘punishment posting’, which further contributes to the low 
morale of the institution. 


For most serving teachers, in the absence of institution-based 
in-service training or school cluster arrangements, visits by inspec- 
tors constitute the only form of support. Half the entrants to the 
inspectorate are direct recruits. The remainder come throu gh 
teaching: but in the current structure, there is no opportunity for 
any professional training for them. Their role presently amounts to 
friendly policing of schools, rather than offering academic guidance 
and support of teachers. The State government is currently consid- 
ering the option of phasing out the inspector cadre altogether, in 
favour of arrangements that encourage upgradation of serving 
teachers’ competence. 


PROFESSIONAL STATUS 


The present character of the elementary teaching force has 
changed considerably since the introduction of a fixed salary and 
government service status which accompanied mass expansion of 
elementary schools. The teaching profession as a whole, and ele- 
mentary teaching in particular, is no longer dominated by upper- 
caste Brahmins, but has become widely accessible to lower social 
srata. The current composition of Gujarat’s elementary teaching 
force includes 12.9% from Scheduled Caste and 15.3% from Sched- 
uled Tribe communities (SAIESGuj, 1988); so nearly 30% of 
elementary teachers are drawn from what have been considered the 
‘weak’ social sections (SAIESGuj, 1988; GoG, 19903).* 
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Rapid expansion of the elementary sector hàs meant that a 
teaching post is virtually guaranteed on completion of training. The 
low entry requirements for a lifetime of secure government service 
in a developing economy are powerful attractions amid high levels 
of unemployment and ‘diploma disease’ (Dore, 1976). In recent 
years elementary teacher salary levels have been increased; but for 
many years low salaries have contributed to making elementary 
teaching an unattractive proposition, and to the low status of the 
profession (Kothari, 1970; Kumar, 1990). Also, since the introduc- 
tion of teaching asa paid profession, links with the community have 
often been lost, as teachers are posted to a village to work in return 
fora fixed salary. Instead of being a highly respected member of the 
village community, the teacher's status has changed to being a 
powerless subordinate in a bureaucratic hierarchy (Kumar, 1990). 


Within that hierarchy is little opportunity to grow profession- 
ally. Avenues for career advancement within elementary teaching are 
very limited. Teachers may work in larger (1 - 7 Std) schools, or 
move to the inspectorate or teacher training, where there are few 
places. For those who do opt for teacher training, there is no 
obviously suitable qualification since the B.Ed., the next level of 
upgrading for an elementary teacher, is primarily a qualification for 
secondary teaching. 


Few teachers wish to serve in rural areas, where there is a 
shortage of facilities, an they may have to work with communities 
of an unfamiliar social complexion. Gujarat operates a combination 
of ‘carrot and stick’, defined by Dove (1982, p.13) as the ‘rural 
deficit model’; a strategy of compulsion, i.e. posting and transfers 
and incentives—‘compensation for enduring rural postings’ (Dove, 
1982, p.13).* Although teachers receive a salary incentive of Rs. 40 
per month for a tribal area, there is a bond system for new teachers 
entering their first post: they must complete 3 years service there 
or forfeit Rs. 10,000, the equivalent of some 5 years’ salary. From 
an administrative point of view, this allows the State to ‘solve’ its 
problem of recruitment to the unpopular rural areas, and help 
curtail the political machinations associated with teacher transfers. 
It does, however, mean that inexperienced 18-years-olds can be 
posted to a community with which they may hardly even have a 
language in common. 
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TEACHERS' ATTITUDE TO THEIR WORK 
AND THE LOCAL COMMUNITY 


Among some 50 teachers interviewed across three case study 
sites, only three really wanted to teach : for the others, teacher 
training wasa relatively inexpensive route to a settled and secure life. 
This situation is by no means untypical on a national scale (Kumar, 
1991). 


Karjan Group 


The ‘rural’ group was drawn from ten primary schools, seven 
of them with only two teachers, in Karjan taluka (administrative 
‘block). The taluka is largely agricultural, and although it is con- 
sidered by government officials to be relatively well developed, this 
development is uneven, with basic infrastructural facilities such as 
road and pumps still lacking in the areas furtherest away from Karjan 
town itself. The taluka’s literacy rate corresponds exactly with the 
District average (then 44%). One-third of the 25 teachers inter- 
viewed were of Scheduled Caste (SC), and all the others from 
general social groups; there were no tribal teachers. Almost all were 
native to Karjan Taluka and were settled there with their families. 
Most teachers were in their forties; only one was in his late twenties 
and one was 56. No teacher was in first posting. Almost al! teachers 
came from agricultural backgrounds: their mothers were usually 
illiterate or had completed up to four Standards, while fathers had 
entered if not completed, upper primary. They usually had some 
land holding which varied from 4 to 50 acres, and provided a 
supplementary source of income. Only one had wanted to be a 
teacher, another was forced by financial circumstances to take up 
teaching; and one other mentioned an interest in giving to others. 
All others had been attracted by the ready availability of this job, 
the need for a secure income, and the possibility of working in their 
native place. 


Teachers living in or near the urban centre of Karjan reported 
regular discussions on various topics with teachers and others 
working in the urban centre, Newspapers and TV were easily 
available. Other teachers, who lived and worked in more remote 
rural areas of the unevenly developed taluka, had less Opportunity 
for such interaction. Interviews pointed towards a correlation 
between teachers who sought closer contact with ‘modern life in 
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the town, or even Baroda city, and an ability to exploit more widely 
the potential of textbook and TLA, representing an urbanised 
model of education, than those who were closely involved only in 
the ‘traditional’ rural sector. 


Teachers in Karjan brought a mixed range of attitudes to the 
job and communities in which they worked, but overall the feeling 
tended to be positive. Teachers mentioned that ‘teachers interest 
is most important thing’ (T3), or they could ‘identify with how 
children feel’ (T4), and the importance of creating ‘loving and 
child-friendly atmosphere'( T1). More than one teacher expressed 
pleasure at the opportunity to give to others; there was generally 
a sense of respect for the job and an awareness of the responsibility 
attached to teaching young children. 


Perhaps because they had expectations of teaching that were 
more to do with their personal security then vocational ambition, 
teachers were not very concerned about the poverty of the school 
conditions in which they worked. They were settled in their jobs, 
and concerned to discharge their duty, but they tended to have 
other interests, and were not ambitious for change. 


Chhota Udepur Group 


Chhota Udepur is one of Baroda District's three tribal talukas 
(where over 70% of the population belongs to the Scheduled Tribe 
(ST) category). It forms part of the long tribal belt of Gujarat, 
bordering States lying to the east. Characteristically, the hilly and 
remote terrain of the tribal belt is difficult to develop, and despite 
extra financial inputs under Tribal Development Plans, the State 
struggles to provide basic facilities such as roads and pumps. The 
problems are exacerbated by the traditional hamlet settlement 
patterns, with relatively small populations requiring expensive 
facilities. The tribal population retains to an ever-decreasing extent 
its own identify, reflected in its characteristic dialect and musical 
traditions. Economic conditions are often poor, and tribal people 
often migrate out of the area in search of labour work in cities, to 
supplement the meagre income from a single crop during the year. 


The profile of teachers in tribal Chhota Udepur was signifi- 
cantly different from that of Kajran, although an agricultural 
background and low parental levels of literacy were common here 
also. Out of fourteen teachers, five were ST and four SC. Non-ST 
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or SC teachers all came from homes where the father had entered 
if not completed Stds 5-7, and mothers had completed Stds, 1-4. 
Among tribal teachers, however, only one father had completed Std 
4 and otherwise both parents were illiterate; so all but one of the 
tribal teachers were first generation learners (Chitnis, 1978; Kulkarni, 
1978, 1984; Lockheed and Verspoor, 1991). Parental educational 
levels among SC teachers were higher: one had a literate mother, 
and fathers had all attended, if not completed lower primary 
schools. 


There were two specific age bands of teachers: four teachers 
were in their late fourties or early fifties; most of the younger 
teachers were aged around 20. Seven teachers were serving in their 
first post and of those, only one was tribal and native to the arca; 
others were non-tribal and mostly drawn from the neighbouring 
District, itself relatively backward in terms of developments. All 
tribal teachers had worked only in this tribal area although they had 
trained elsewhere Teachers who were local all owned shared land 
which they worked with their family; one owned a small shop 
providing day-to-day necessities for the village. This gave them a 
sense of permanence; teachers from outside living in the same or 
a nearby village to the school had no such ties with their place of 
work. 


As in Karjan, these teachers’ reasons for becoming a teacher 
reflect the poor prospects of employment in rural areas. Only one 
had actively wanted to be a teacher, while others had taken the 

` opportunity on advice, and because jobs were available. The inex- 

pensive training and the security of a job after only 2 years was 
mentioned by several teachers, especially in the face of poverty at 
home. But it was apparent that, while ‘general category’ teachers 
had entered teaching for economic reasons, there were other factors 
affecting tribal teachers’ choice. Their comments point towards a 
lack of awareness about possible employment options; and the 
lower career aspirations noted by Chitnis (1978)-implicitly indic- 
ative of their low status in the wider social hierarchy. 


In this area most teachers, whether from the tribal areas 
themselves or from outside, perceived the local socio-economic 
environment to have negative consequences for student attendance 
and performance: ‘parents don't take care of children’ (T15); 
‘illiteracy of parents cause problems for children’ (T16); ‘parents 
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don't send their children to school’ (T11; T13); ‘parents promise 
to send their children to school but nothing happens’ ( T23); 
‘parents aren't aware and don’t’ feel the child should be educated, 
they are more interested in having the child work’ (T17); ‘tribal 
people aren’t ready for change’ (T18). Only one (tribal teacher 
phrased the problem positively: ‘literate parents would help con- 
tribute to fast progress in school’ (T23). 


Despite their generally low morale it was apparent that teach- 
ers, with one exception, did not think they would be physically or 
financially better offin another field of employment, and had strong 
family motivations for remaining where they were. Teaching was in 
every case except one a pragmatic choice based on a perceived or 
actual lack of an alternative. Here also, the paucity of equipment and 
general conditions of their school did not appear to have a negative 
impact on teachers, whose primary considerations were related to 
their personal security in return for which they carried out their duty 
as a teacher. 


The Urban Group 


In the two urban schools, the 1-6 Std schools had three 
rooms, blackboards, and limited TLA purchased by the municipal 
authority. In one school the staff was all-female staff, and in the 
other the majority were female. Without exception, teachers were 
ofa higher caste than the children attending the school. None were 
working in her first posting; all were middle-aged or above; and— 
their comparatively better physical conditions notwithstanding—all 
had low motivation for their work. T24, for example, was not 
satisfied with her job because there were no facilities in the school 
and the children were weak and that inhibits my performance so I 
don’t bother much’, She believed that children should learn to read 
and write in their first two years—science and maths should come 
afterwards. T25 had a B.Ed. qualification buta government primary 
school was near her home which suited her family commitments, 
although she also found students weak. 


OPERATION BLACKBOARD : 
TEACHER PREPARATION 


The trends in teacher quality illustrated above are not uncom- 
mon all over India, and the extreme youth of teachers is an 
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additional worry in Gujarat. How teachers of this calibre can be 
encouraged and trained to respond to innovation presents a par- 
ticular challenge to those who wish to initiate educational change. 


Provision ofan extra teacher, to ensure that all primary schools 
had a minimum of two, was an integral feature of Operation 
Blackboard. The policy of which it was a part aimed to promote a 
radical change in teaching practice: a move away from the long- 
established textbook tradition towards a child-centred approach, a 
very different mode of pupil-teacher interaction, Operation Black- 
board was formulated with very little attention to how the gap 
between teachers current practice and the desired behaviour was to 
be narrowed: despite the centrality of the teacher in this programme 
and in realising the policy objective of enhanced educational 
quality, it included no teacher training component. 


Some attention was given to training as the result of a pointed 
Parliamentary question as to how teachers were to be made aware 
of the contents of the new policy. The Programme for Mass 
Orientation of School Teachers (PMOST) was designed to fulfill 
this function: it ran between 1986 and 1989 ina ‘cascade’ format, 
in a series of 10-day camps, 50 teachers at each. Basic orientation 
material for primary teachers was provided in module form, each 
one (18 ‘core’ and 11 specifically for elementary teachers) meant 
to give enough information to provoke discussion and activities on 
the chosen theme. Operation Blackboard was covered in module 
lóc. 


The cascade began with ‘nucleus’ staff at the Centre who 
trained ‘key’ people from the state level; these in turn trained 
‘resource’ people at district and taluka levels; resource people went 
on to train teachers at the block level. The trained teacher returned 
to school and was responsible for training the other teacher(s) there. 


The essential difficulty was that teachers had to be oriented 
to a scheme which in the first two years of PMOST existed as hardly 
more that a policy suggestion: in Gujarat for example TLA kits did 
not begin to arrive in schools until 1989, the programme working 
its way through the administrative machinery, unseen by teachers, 
until then. There was a significant time lag during which ‘awareness 
was created buton implementation there was no significant progress’ 
(Dorasami, 1989, p.117). 
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A separate, specific Operation Blackboard orientation pro- 
gramme in PMOST format was set up in 1989, when it became clear 
to Central agencies that teachers were not using the TLA provided. 
This decision came from a recognition that orientation was insuf- 
ficient for practical purposes. Although it continued with the same 
ttle, PMOST-OB was reportedly conceived as training in the 
applications of Operation Blackboard. But by then the change of 
government in 1989 had reduced the impetus of PMOST-OB as 
it was not certain that the Congress initiated NEP 1986 would be 
endorsed. In Gujarat, one immediate problem with PMOST-OB 
was that the State Institute of Education, charged with ensuring full 
facilities were provided at all training centres, had failed to ensure 
TLA kits were available. As a result training was held without the 
full Operation Blackboard kit in some places. 


Teachers in Karjan, covered by Operation Blackboard in 
Gujarat’s first sub-phase in 1988, did not participate in PMOST- 
OB, but received a 3 day training at district level, from State 
Institute of Education staff and the inspectorate. This was intended 
às a practical orientation for teachers, to introduce them to kit items 
and how to use them. This training did not cover the underlying 
policy message ofa change in teaching approach, and with that, the 
reasons why new TLA had been provided. Some of the teachers 
interviewed had already had the 10 day PMOST, some had not, a 
haphazard situation that is explained by centrally set numerical 
targets which had to be filled but not exceeded. Two teachers had 
no training at all. 


Teachers in Chhota Udepur, covered in 1989, had mostly had 
PMOST-OB training but in general had found that the training was 
difficult to follow. They reported that its content did not seem 
relevant to their problems and often could not remember how to 
manipulate the items. Only two of all the teachers in this group had 
understood why it was necessary to adopt a change in teaching 
approach, and how the TLA could assist in helping children to learn 
more quickly, and with greater interest. Since the ‘trained’ teachers 
had not understood the training well, they had not passed it on to 
the second teacher. 


In the urban schools, one of the teachers at each school had 
received general PMOST training but had not passed it on to other 
teachersas she could not see its relevance to her situation. Operation 
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Blackboard did not arrive in the urban schools until at least 3 years 
after these teachers received their policy orientation. 


Dorasami (1989, pp. 65, 79), evaluating PMOST in Karna- 
taka, found that it ‘did not help teachers develop a clear perception 
of the salient features of the policy’ and that it ‘made no impact on 
curriculum transition in terms of utilizing varied techniques in 
teaching’. Other available studies, such as those by Ramadass 
(1990) in Pondicherry and Acharya (1990) in Gujarat, support 
these findings. Four years on, one teacher said ‘I am still waiting 
for the circular to tell me to implement the policy’ (T26). 


"TEACHING LEARNING AIDS: 
ADOPTION AND REJECTION 


Although administrators had adopted purchasing procedures 
which left something to be desired in the quality of teaching aids 
(Dyer, 19932), the TLA in Tribal and rural locations were, in 
general, usable. Teachers’ responses to the introduction of TLA 
varied widely. 


Owing to the greatly delayed provision of the building 
component of Operation Blackboard (DYER, 1993a), many schools 
which had received the TLA were still only single room establish- 
ments. Most teachers therefore had to use the TLA provided under 
Operation Blackboard in conditions which the NPE 1986 had 
already defined as inadequate. Inevitably, the new materials were 
disruptive, the more so since their use had not become an estab- 
lished routine. For confident teachers, the advantages of the new 
equipment outweighed the disadvantages; but for others, unsure 
about how or why to use TLA, they represented a potential loss of 
discipline or inability to complete the curriculum, and a possible 
threat to proceeding with orderly classroom life. 


Incremental rather than rapid change has been identified as 
a positive variable in connection with teacher adoption of an 
innovation (cf. Adams and Chen, 1981; Havelock and Huberman, 
1977). To be adopted by teachers, Operation Blackboard would 
need to build on some degree of teachers acceptance of a need for 
TLA. Prior to Operation Blackboard, some teachers in the case 
study locations had perceived a need for at least some type of sample 
TLA in the core subject areas and had tackled the lack of any! 
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teaching material by providing their own: sticks or stones for 
counting in both the rural and tribal area, and also home-made 
charts and other limited aids in the rural area only. In the urban 
location, nothing at all had been provided by teachers. For some 
teachers, Operation Blackboard required an incremental change, 
while for others, it would require a much bigger step. 


With memories from training camps often rather hazy, teach- 
ers were sometimes surprised by a consignment, including three 
large boxes, 45 chartsand ten waste bins, arriving on their doorstep. 
The administration did not inform the teachers that they were to 
receive the kits. Almost all teachers used Operation Blackboard 
charts and leaders’ photos to decorate the walls of the school. The 
abacus was usually to be found on top of the cupboard used for 
storing registers, while other TLA were in boxes neatly piled on top 
of each other and kept at one side of the room. 


Teachers in the tribal area used virtually no TLA except the 
charts. Thetool box was, justifiably, condemned as useless—of such 
low quality as to be unusable, in a badly deforested area. But most 
teachers ignored most of the other aids: when questioned more 
closely, it was apparent from what they said that some teachers had 
not even looked into the boxes to find out what they were. 


Rates of usage were on average higher in Karjan, the rural 
area. Again, charts were universally adopted. The second most 
popular item was the abacus because 'students themselves can 
count’ (T3) and the coloured plastic shapes because ‘children can 
learn shapes and colors by playing? (T4). But teachers had different 
opinions about when aids should be used. Teachers who had not 
comprehended the policy message of a change in teaching methods 
felt that items were more useful in upper Standards only, as children 
should concentrate on learning reading, writing and numbers in 
their first 2 years. This seemed for them to preclude the use of TLA, 
for which children were ‘too young’. Other teachers felt that using 
TLA had benefits which embraced both teacher and child by 
making teaching and learning more interesting and thus more 
effective. 


Some teachers spoke of the monotony of teaching prior to 
Operation Blackboard, and the difference they saw in children's 
interest after introducing a visual element. Two rationales given by 
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teachers were: * children are bright and if you give them material 
they will grasp fast. Operation Blackboard can really broaden the 
range of activities’ (T4); and ‘it takes less time to teach, it is practical 
and gives students life skills, things they can do at home. It used 
to be boring, now it isn’t, the play-way approach is possible and it’s 
interesting. The economic problems haven't gone away but the 
intellectual problem is solved through play-way teaching’ (T1). 


In the urban location, implemented in 1991, the Municipal 
Corporation failed to deliver any charts and the Operation Black- 
board items were of very poor quality. But teachers anyway con- 
signed the kit to the cupboard without even opening it. 


In designing Operation Blackboard, the Centre had required 
State governments to amend existing accounting procedures which 
hold teachers personally liable for repairing any damage to articles 
logged into their Dead Stock register. This wish was not complied 
with in Gujarat, but very few teachers seemed concerned about their 
Dead Stock register and potential damage to items. If a teacher was 
inclined to use TLA, he or she would do so regardless of breakage 
potential : *if it breaks, it breaks, children need these things’ (T1). 
Those who did not adopt more TLA than charts were motivated 
by factors other than fear of financial penalty. 


Charts were universally popular, except in the urban school 
where they had not been supplied. Easy to use, they quickly found 
a regular place in school activities. The largely urban orientation of 
textbooks means that children have been exposed to very title of 
what they read about: a chart can provide a quick and effective visual 
illustration, especially in the context of language difficulties. It was 
obvious to teachers how and where they could be used, since they 
fitted in the textbooks. Indeed, it may be argued that the chart is 
little more than the extension of a textbook page and the adoption 
of this particular aid therefore follows naturally in a textbook 
culture. 


Most ofthe remaining TLA were more complex and required 
some explanation and training as to how any why they should be 
used. Their ‘training’ left most teachers dissatisfied. Those who had 
attended PMOST had understood the stress on a changed role for 
the teacher; and that the object of Operation Blackboard was child- 
centred learning. In practice they had established that it is *easy for 
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a child to understand if there is a visual image’ (T3). Although 
teachers found their training had been carried out quite well it had 
been, for more engaged teachers, unsatisfactory because it was 
‘difficult to grasp fully within 10 days, and the lack of revision 
afterwards makes it easy to forget (T4). 


Tribalarea teachers who had attended PMOST-OB all felt that 
10 days was insufficient to learn the mechanics of using the items 
and how to relate materials to the child and teaching. The training 
did not appear to tackle the problems they faced in their daily work, 
which made the message of PMOST-OB seem irrelevant to them; 
but it unintentionally provided teachers with an opportunity for 
general discussions. These had focused not on Operation Black- 
board or child-centredness, but on their difficulties with the local 
environment and the syllabus (T4: TTS : TT6). 


These teachers are concerned that, because of language and 
attendance problems, they have great difficulties, in completing the 
textbook (and de facto syllabus) in time. They generally meet with 
limited success in their teaching of tribal children, which they 
explain in terms of the backwardness of the local community, the 
language problems and the lack of parental support for children. 
They dealt with these problems by adopting <n attitude of ‘they 
can't help it and neither can we’—a carefully b- anced equation by 
which they adjust to their circumstances, PMOST-OB presented 
numerous challenges to this precarious balance: tribal area teachers 
Were not receptive to Operation Blackboard because it was not felt 
to address what they perceived to be their most pressing school- 
related problems. 


In the camps, teacher trainers tried to persist with the unsuit- 
able PMOS-OB material, since they did not feel they had the 
autonomy to adapt it to local circumstances. They held it to be their 
duty to impart training according to a prescribed format, the 
question of relevance being left to those who write the curriculum : 
"The environment of the teacher is the biggest problem but we can’t 
do anything about it because it is an administrative problem. The 
syllabus is designed to teach them and not to solve administrative 
problems’ (TTS). Asked if PMOST-OB training was helpful to 
teachers, trainers said ‘we have no contact with them so we don’t 
know’ (TT6). 
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In all areas, teachers who did not participate in an organised 
programme were at a disadvantage since peer teaching had largely 
nor taken place: this could nor be easily rectified since negligence 
on the part of the State Institute of Education meant that the 
Operation Blackboard kit itself did not include an instruction 
manual. 


Another important adoption variable was the relationship 
between the teacher and the socio-economic context of the school 
to which the teacher was posted. 


In the rural area, most teachers identified to some extent with 
the children they taught and some were sympathetic to their 
problems. In general they were aware that using TLA would be 
beneficial to both themselves and the children, and had sufficient 
motivation to make some effort. The potential for increasing 
retention of children in school by enhancing the quality of the 
teaching process was explicitly realised only by Tl, who said 
*Operation Blackboard things make the school attractive, which is 
useful for children who don't like school. They can look at the 
things to gain interest and this helps to make teaching more 
practical; and it helps in creating a classroom atmosphere of love;! 
(T1), the latter he felt to be the most significant contribution a 
teacher could make to retaining a recently enrolled child. Other- 
wise, some teachers noted that children were more attracted to 
attend. school since Operation Blackboard, and the chance of 
working with different objects in the classroom. 


In the tribal location teachers, whether local or from outside, 
tended towards a negative perception of the children they teach and 
the communities in which they work. Whether tribal or not, 
teachers are largely isolated from the local community, from whom 
there is usually little understanding of their enterprise. T18 sum- 
marised a feeling apparently shared among outsiders serving in this 
environment: *If the language isn't the same the people are differ- 
ent, how can the teacher be expected to be there? (T18). 


Tribal area teachers hardly looked beyond the problems they 
themselves perceived to think about how a child might find school, 
and in general did not connect the quality ofthe school process with 
problems of drop-out or non-attendance. They saw a connection 
between learning difficulties and local environment, notably irreg- 
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ularity and that *students who want to work are hindered by the 
language problem (T13); but focused on how it affected themselves 
rather than its impact on the child's experience of school. Among 
these teachers, teaching was just a job: the lack of identity with the 
local community and apparent hopelessness of their task provided 
no motivation. 


Urban teachers were all of a different caste and socio-eco- 
nomic background from the children who attended their school. 
AII teachers mentioned that the children are low-caste and back- 
ward, with uncaring parents. They held these factors, about which 
they can do nothing, to be responsible for students’ poor school 
performance, and for their own low motivation to teach. 


At policy level, Operation Blackboard was intended to im- 
prove teacher's working conditions, and to enable teachers to 
transact the curriculum more easily through a more visible style of 
teaching. Among teachers who did not really understand Operation 
Blackboard, the attempt in this direction was seen as an extra and 
not as a solution to any of the teachers’ difficulties: ‘Most of the 
time we have so much work for language and maths that we don't 
get time to use the Operation Blackboard Kit? (T16). It was not 
successful in amending many teachers’ belief that the only function 
of a school in the first 2 years is to teach a child how to read and 
write, using traditional rote and blackboard methods. While other 
teachers were able to exploit the materials provided, only one 
teacher felt that he had really changed the teaching methods as a 
result of the policy initiative. 


THE WIDER IMPLICATIONS OF OPERATION 
BLACKBOARD FOR POLICY 
IMPLEMENTATION 


India's centralised, top-down approach to educational inno- 
vation implicitly assumes that the elementary teaching force is a 
homogenous body; and that the same centrally devised package of . 
equipment will be suitable for all teachers and all schools in rural 
areas. The inherent concept of a school is a well-ordered environ- 
ment in which teachers would like to make teaching interesting for 
children, set in a modern’ world where there is a place for books, 
where people read and write. As the foregoing has illustrated, in the 
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case of Gujarat, a relatively advanced State, these assumptions are 
highly problematic, In many schools where Operation Blackboard 
was implemented, children attained irregularly and do not sit still; 
and teachers are not concerned about whether their teaching is 
interesting, or even whether children learn, but how to complete 
the textbook on time. 


The socio-economic environment in which a school is locat- 
ed isa very important variable in shaping the attitude of the teacher 
and the quality of the educational process. Each different school has 
its own ‘culture’, which affects its capacity for absorption of an 
innovation. At one end of the scale, where the relevance of the 
urbanised model of education and the impact of the ‘modern’ world 
are low, the level of a school lies for below the minimum required 
to absorb the innovation. Teachers appear as lonely outposts of the 
modern world, symbolised in their school and its textbook, and on 
the periphery of the local social culture. 


In the rural area educational conditions had reached a level 
where schools did not have basic operating difficulties and teachers 
here were better able to absorb the innovation. With their enterprise 
better understood, teachers had greater accountability to children 
and community, and increased motivation to attempt the difficult 
process of change. In theurban school, which drawns children from 
diverse lower-strata social groups, teachers again had low expecta- 
tions of the children: there was no sense of common purpose and 
accountability to children was as low as in the tribal area. 


The problems of the teachers in Gujarat’s rural schools are not 
primarily related to infrastructure, but to the absence of strategies 
and skill’s to cope with either teaching several classes simultaneous- 
ly, or the needs of first generation learners. In the urban schools, 
teachers did not have the skill to engage the attention of a 
heterogeneous set of children from a social background for which 
they had little tolerance. Such very real local issues are not addressed 
by providing a second room, a second teacher or a set of TLA, 
although the former reduces disruption, and the second to some 
extent alleviates classroom management problems. 


Despite their limitations, PMOST and PMOST-OB had raised 
teacher interest; but for less motivated or able teachers, this had not 
been sustained by the system once they returned to their schools. 
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For tribal teachers in particular, the gap between ‘appearance’ 
projected in the modules and the known reality’ of schools was too 
wide to be bridged. 


Asa national policy innovation, Operation Blackboard lacked 
any element of motivating and supporting teachers. This reflects the 
centralised, bureaucratic administration of education, which main- 
tains a large establishment but fails attend to those central to its 
effective functioning (Dyer, 19932). Everything that teachers have 
to do is laid down by a higher authority, which does not consult 
teachers on any issues however teachers might be affected, and 
makes no concessions to local circumstances. These factors combine 
with the rigidity of the curriculum, represented by a single text- 
book, so the overall tendency is that the system does no treat a 
teacher as a professional educator with his or her own initiative, but 
as a government employee who teaches. As Kumar (1991) suggests, 
little that is creative is expected or demanded from them. 


The majority of teachers interviewed showed no critical aware- 
ness of the relationship between their pedagogical processes, con- 
ditions in schools, and teaching problems. Some teachers under- 
stood teaching as imparting the content of the textbook, regardless 
of whether children learn. In some schools, where children who had 
attended for 4 years could still neither read nor write, teachers did 
not accept responsibility for this situation and blamed the local 
environment: they did no feel that their own pedagogical practices 
required attention. 


In just a small handful of schools, teachers and children 
seemed to be working together with some sense of common 
purpose, Such teachers were able to make use of more of the items 
provided and to vary their application; they saw relevance for 
teaching aids at all ages and not just after children have learned to 
read and write by using traditional methods. As a result there was 
the least gap between the policy world and the reality’ of school life. 
These schools are nearest to operating in the conditions where 
Operation Blackboard could make the difference policy-makers 
expected. 


In these more favorable conditions, the composition of 
Operation Blackboard was such that it did not allow teachers to 
move far from a teacher-centred style of teaching towards the child- 
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centred approach recommended in the policy. The Operation 
Blackboard kit contained only a single set of items, so they can only 
be used by the teacher and not given to children individually. 
Although aids were used, they were embedded in a flow of teacher 
talk, and there was no evidence of any move towards children asking 
questions, experimenting or manipulating objects without very 
close teacher supervision. 


Adoption of an innovation is also conditioned by teachers' 
perceptions of policy. Ups and downs of government allow policy 
to to seen only as a political programme, rather than as a blueprint 
for the direction for change: ‘Whatever government comes, we're 
concerned with education: if they change policy we'll work on, it 
has nothing to do with government’ (T4). Many teachers felt that 
they were fighting a battle with government that formulates policies 
which bear little relation to their situation: ‘The government 
doesn't know what our needs are. The government makes policy 
fora city environment and in the villages the scene is very different. 
'These city-oriented policies just aren't suitable for the village 
environment’ (T18). 


CONCLUSION 


As these cases from Gujarat have shown, teachers with roughly 
similar levels of pre-service training fare very differently in different 
areas; their attitudes and motivation—and resulting sense of 
accountability—depend to a great extent on the support and 
understanding they receive from the local community. For Delhi- 
based policy-makers to decide, from a considerable distance, that 
all Indian primary schools, regardless of their context, require 
certain items if their quality is to improve is to turn a blind eye to 
the capacity of teachers to utilise what is provided. 


Provision ofan extra room or an extra teacher, ora set of TLA, 
to bring a school to a minimum level is an arbitrary standard. The 
standard is only relevant if certain conditions have been fulfilled. 
In the majority of schools observed there was, even after Operation 
Blackboard, a severe disjuncture between the professed objectives 
and the ability of teachers to deliver them. The majority of teachers 
in this case did not exercise any critical insight into the relationship 
between their teaching method and the children's ability to learn. 
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In conceiving any purposive change, the capacity of teachers 
to respond to the proposed change should be realistically assessed, 
in terms both of teachers’ professional competence and the location 
in which they work. 


Much of this type of assessment needs to be done at the State 
level. But, since Operation Blackboard was conceived by the Centre, 
according to two alarming sets of all-India Educational Survey 
statistics, and implemented without any pilot scheme, there was no 
opportunity for State-level fine-turning in the original specifica- 
tions of Operation Blackboard. Consequently, the Gujarat State 
government did not feel it ‘owned’ Operation Blackboard and 
when it passed to the State, implementation. was not adjusted 
according to the State's own special circumstances: the known 
immaturity of teachers, the poor quality ofthe inspectorate, and lack 
of in-service training facilities. 


Given the character of the teaching force illustrated in these 
cases, the prognosis for any innovation which requires a change in 
teaching practice is not very hopeful unless it contains a large 
element of motivation and support for teachers. Many primary 
teachersin India work in rural areas, often among communities with 
low levels of literacy, and with low levels of professional compe- 
tence. Cosmetic ‘training’ such as the PMOST programme does not 
answer their needs since the level it aims at is, in general, above that 
which teachers can respond to. z 


The major policy implications of the case study of Operation 
Blackboard are two-fold. One is that central policy-makers need to 
recognise the existence ofa wide variety of very different educational 
contents. As this paper has illustrated even a single District of one 
State cannot be treated as a homogenous unit. The implications of 
this heterogenity for the educational process must be considered in 
the formulation of any educational innovation in a country of such 
diversity as India. A second factor, interlinked with the first, is that 
if this situation is to change, a logical first step would be to ensure 
that teachers! voices are heard in the making of policy : that they 
are involved in decision-making about matters that affect them, not 
totally excluded as they are at present. 


Both ends could be achieved by involving mechanisms at the 
District level in the States, through which teachers can be involved 
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in policy dialogue. To set up such dialogue would require sustained 
efforts by general policy-makers and all administrators to put the 
teachers at the centre of education in practice, rather than on paper. 
Through an informed consideration of primary teacher's abilities 
and capacity to respond to the type of change proposed, and the 
circumstances in which change is to take place, policy-makers would 
be better able to set an appropriate pace and means in the search 
to fulfill the objective of universalising primary education. 


Notes 


1. ‘Elementary’ refers to the whole cycle of the first 7.8 years of 
school : it is divided into ‘primary’—-Standards 1-4/ 5 (ac- 
cording to State structure) and ‘upper primary’ (Stds 4/5-7/ 
8). 

2. Field work was carried out in three different blocks in Baroda 
District of Gujarat State: a group of 10 primary schools in the 
rural block of Karjan, 10 primary schools in the tribal block 
of Chhota Udepur, and in two urban school of Baroda. As 
each group contained larger (Std 1-7) primary schools, atten- 
tion was focused on the relevant (i.e. Std 1-4) schools in each 
group (six in Karjan and seven in Chhota Udepur). A total of 
26 teachers (personal communications in text denoted by 
codes T1, etc.) and 6 teachers trainers (TT16) were inter- 
viewed in depth, and observations, carried out in all three 
school group locations, for a minimum of 2 weeks. Although 
this sample is small, the attitudes expressed were reflected by 
other teachers in later visits to similar schools in other areas 
of the State, where similar observations about teachers’ indif- 
ference to Operation Blackboard were also made. 


3. Given their historically socially deprived status, accession to 
government service as a teacher—albeit in rural village 
schools—represents for SC/ST a gain in status, both socially 
and economically; but in the wider social context primary 
teaching is still of very low status. State reservation policy for 
deprived social groups allows their members to take up 
training places with a reduced percentage of marks at SSC. 


4. Dove (1982, p. 14) contrasts the ‘rural deficit model" with the 
‘rural challenge model,’ which stresses the special qualities of 
rural schools and the professional challenge for a mature and 
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self-reliant teacher, who is adequately trained and supported. 

5. Panchmahal District is the second most backward in the whole 
State. Subsequent interviews (1994) with some 50 teachers in 
this District indicate that the patterns illustrated in Chhota 
Udepur are widely reflected across the tribal area of this 
district. 
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9 
Student Teaching 


Student Teaching or Teaching Practice is a crucial phase 
of teacher education. The following components of it man 
make it effective. 


1. STUDENT TEACHING AND 
ITS OBJECTIVES 


I. Introduction 


National Development has to depend ultimately on the de- 
velopment of the individual, to enable his to function as an effective 
unit of the society to which he belongs. This, in fact, is also the aim 
of education. Hence is the necessity for our earnest endeavour, to 
improve our system of education, so that the growing needs of an 
emergent nation like ours can be met. Our methods of instruction 
should facilitate, not only the transmission of knowledge already 
acquired, but also contribute for its advancement in different 
directions. Mastery over the subject matter to be dealt with and 
competence to adopt suitable teaching techniques, are the prereq- 
uisites of a good teacher. Unless their theoretical knowledge is well 
grounded in practical experience, effective teaching cannot be 
expected from our teachers, as theory without practice is futile. 
More over effective teaching like any other skills has to be acquired 
through practice, under the able guidance and proper supervision 
of expertsin the field. No programme or scheme can be successfully 
implemented, nor its achievements correctly assessed, unless we are, 
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at the very outset, perfectly clear and explicit regarding its aims and 
objectives. So it is this aspect of student teaching that is proposed 
to be studied by this group. 


II. Objects to be Attached 
(A) Knowledge of 


"n 


2: 


w 


secondary school syllabus and its requirements. 


the subject matter involved in the various topics mentioned 
in the syllabus. 


the various communication techniques and teaching meth- 
ods. i 


4. the pupils to be taught, their local conditions and needs. 


n 


the techniques for finding the needs of individual pupils with 
a view to pay individual attention in the manner that is 
required. 

different types of lessons to be handled, such as knowledge, 
its application, skills appreciation, field trips etc. 

the co-curricular activities as means for the development of the 
integrated personality of the child. 


. group dynamics for proper understanding of the classroom 


situations. 


the different types of tools for the evaluation of the attain- 
ments of the pupils and the assessment of their progress. 


the organization and working of the school according to a 
democratic pattern. 


. the records to be maintained in a school. 
. the school as a community centre for the promotion of 


community development. 


. pupil-teacher-parent relationship. 
. professional ethics and code of conduct for teachers. 
. staff cooperation and co-ordination. 


different types of schools and managements. 
inter-school relationships. 


. various activities that promote international understanding. 
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(B) Ability to 


I 


prepare the plan of work for the year in the concerned subject 
for the class. 

split up each of the topics given in the syllabus into suitable 
teaching units the prepare lesson plans accordingly. 

impart instruction in the subject matter involved in a clear and 
precise manner. 

adopt suitable methods and use appropriate aids in the teach- 
ing process, keeping in view the modern developments and 
recent trends in teaching techniques. 


. devise dew techniques of instruction and experiment upon 


them. 


. construct, administer and interpret the diagnostic and other 


tests; suggest remedial measures and correctly assess the 
progress of pupils. 


7. tackle class situations that require resourcefulness. 


10. 


IP 
12. 
13% 


14. 


16. 


. stimulate independent thinking and encourage creative activ- 


ity among pupils. 


. help pupils in formulating and arriving at the solution of their 


problems. 

interpret the aims of education in terms of the objectives to 
be achieved by pupils through the learning experiences pro- 
vided for them. 

maintain the different records in the school. 

organise programmes of recreational and cultural value. 
obtain information on the modern developments and current 
trends in education by referring to relevant material, available 
on the subject. 


promote democratic way of life and inculcate ideals of citizen- 
ship among pupils, through suitable activities. 


. strive for excellence in every aspect of work through self- 


evaluation. 


identify pupil who need special attention and provide it 
according to their needs. 
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17. conduct himself in keeping with the ideals of teaching pro- 
fession and be loyal to it. 


18. inculcate moral and spiritual values among pupils by precept 
and practice. 


19. integrate practice with the principles of teaching. 
(C) Interest in 

l. guiding children in their growth. 

2. teaching profession and its development. 

3. improving his own professional competence. 
(D) 

l. pupils and their parents. 

2. teaching profession and professional ethics. 

3. colleagues and controlling authority. 
(E) Skill in 

l. preparation of instructional material. 

2. preparation and use of a teaching aids. 

3. oral presentation in an impressive manner. 


The above list is exhaustive and gives all the general aims and 
objectives of student teaching. 


The knowledge a student teacher has to attain, the skills he 
has to acquire interests he should develop and attitudes he has to 
manifest are given in detail. 


It is for the student teacher to identify these broad general 
Objectives and spell out, in clear terms, specifications with reference 
to a particular teaching unit, or a class room situation or any 
problem in the life of the school. 


Itis our duty to enable the student teacher develop the ability 
to frame well-defined objectives and enumerate the necessary 
specifications for any activity during the Block Practice Teaching. 


2. ORGANISATION AND ALLIED PROBLEMS 


Student teaching or practice teaching, as it is called, is a 
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meaningful exercise thar the trainees have to do during the period 
of their training. It does not pretend to turn out teachers who have 
little to learn thereafter but it would certainly ensure that the trainee 
is oriented to skills required of him as a teacher. A student teacher 
under the College Supervisor or a teacher is like a medico under- 
going apprenticeship under a physician or a surgeon. 


What the trainees learn in the class-room of the training 
college has to be given a trial in an experimental situation. The 
Model School and the secondary schools thus serve the purpose of 
à laboratory in this connection. A training College, therefore, will 
have to enlist the cooperation oflocal secondary schools in the joint 
enterprise of student teaching. 


However in organising student teaching, the college person- 
nel and trainees are bound to come across some problems if they 
are not envisaged in advance and necessary preparations are not 
made. The scope of this subject may be briefly stated under the 
following heads : 


a) Preparation for student teaching. 

b) Resistance ofthe schools to provide for student teaching 
willingly. 

c) Placement of trainees in schools. 

d) Case Reports of certain interesting cases. 


I. Preparation 


1) Theory preceds practice. Trainees must have had some lessons 
in the psychology of learning, principles of school organisa- 
tion, and in methodology, before student teaching is said to 
have commenced. For this reason, it is only after the trainees 
have spent atleast three to four months that they are sent into 
schools for Block Practice Teaching. 


2) Inthe beginning of the academic year in particular and during 
the year, it is desirable that a series of lectures are delivered to 
the trainees to help them get oriented to and acquire taste for 
teaching. Some colleges do have a particular day in the week 
meant for the assembly which provides opportunities for such 
talks. Talks may have a bearing on subjects like the following: 


3) Dynamics of class-room 
b) Humour in the class-room 
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c) Problems of the beginning teacher 
d) Professional growth of a teacher 
e) Reputed teachers of the world. 


3) Itis good for the trainees to know the school meants for their 
Block Practice Teaching well in advance of their being placed 
therein. On the basis of previous practice the Principal can 
divide the trainees and such schools may be requested to 
permit the group concerned to visit the school Saturday 
afternoon. The students should be free to sit in a class-room, 
participate in a co-curricular activity or get familiar with and 
know well in advance the community to which they will be sent 
at a later date. 


A trainee thus getting an opportunity to visit the school six 
to eight times will get rid of suspicion, doubt which go with 
an unfamiliar situation and gain a feeling of security and 
confidence. 


4) Student teaching should not begin until the trainees have had 
opportunities to observe some lessons given by teachers and 
method masters. Later on observation and criticism of lessons 
can go hand in hadent teaching. 


5) In addition to the number of demonstration lessons to be 
given by the Method Masters, experienced teachers in the local 
schools may be invited to give demonstration lessons. This 
involyement of teachers insures their active partnership in the 
teacher training programme. 


6) It is desirable that the Head of the school bring the trainees 
and the staff together to get acquainted atleast a day before 
student teaching commences. 

7) Heads of some schools have so much work that they may not 
feel inclined to give their attention to trainees during Block 
Practice Teaching, however much they wish. Such heads are 
requested to appoint one of their staff as ‘Coordinator’ to give 
the needed help under his direction. 


II. Why do our Schools do not feel Happy in Providing 
for Block Practice Teaching ? 


The reasonsist consist in the following : 


1) Lack of full awareness of their being partners in the task of 
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2) 


3) 


4) 


5) 
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training teachers. 


Student teachers do not do their job well and it becomes 
imperative for the teachers to repeat what the trainee did. 
that trainees cannot command discipline in the way the regular 
staff do; Hence the period of block practice teaching, in the 
opinion of the staff of the school, is something that puts the 
clock back. 

School staff may feel that it is a hindrance to completion of 
syllabus in time, and to the normal routine of the school. 


The top classes are not given for fear that the unskilful 
teaching by the trainees may lead to the low percentage of 
passes. 


However some experienced teachers opine : 


1) 


N 


3) 


4) 


III. 


that training colleges train teachers for secondary schools and 
it is obligatory on the part of the latter to provide for student 
teaching. 

that largely student teachers have a better preparation and give 
a better performance. 

that while it is true that the regular teacher prompts a formal 
behaviour on the part of the pupils, the student-teachers will 
be informal in their approach to pupils and hence liked by 
them. 


Syllabus can be discussed atleast a week in advance with the 
student teacher and this way the student teacher can prepare 
adequately. That student teachers do not do a good job, in 
Most cases, is an apprehension rather than a reality. 


The concerned teacher can sit with the student teacher and 
help him acquire competence to teach even the top classes. 


Placement of Trainees 


Trainees have to make sure well in advance what aids are 
available in the school, and whether or not they will be lent 
to them. It shall not be the responsbility of the school to 
supply such. 

When lessons are once assigned, the trainees have to stick to 
them. Change of lessons, dropping a lesson should be done 
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only when the subject teacher guiding him has given his/her 
consent. 


3) Supervision becomes a misnomer if the supervising teacher is 
not present when the lessons are given by the trainee. 


4) The period of Block Practice Teaching is prolonged for some 
students, if the concerned teachers go on leave. This is an 
' . inconvenience to the training college as well as to the school 
concerned to do the work scheduled following the block 
practice teaching period. Teachers, therefore, will help the 
situation if they do not apply for leave during this period. The 
head of the school is requested to bring this to the attention 

of the staff. 


IV. Case Reports 


If the Supervising teachers are careful in their observation of 
the trainees, it is quite likely they come across some interesting cases 
which if written down may be of help to the batches of trainees who 
come year after year. For e.g. cases like the following : 


1) acareless trainee and the kind of inadequate preparation 
he had, 


2) atrainee who shows resourcefulness in solving a problem 
which has arisen in a class-room situation. 


3) a trainee who gets irritated in the class-room by the 
behaviour of the pupils. 


4) a trainee who meets the questions of the pupils with 
confidence and humour. 


A cooperating teacher may write down a brief report. They 
may substitute a different name for the case under description. Such 
reports if complied into a book-let will provide source material to 
guide future generation of student teachers. In addition trainees 
also may be invited to write down a self-evaluation report or report 
on any interesting experience they have had in the school. 


3. TEAHCER COOPERATION 


The ultimate purpose of teacher education programme is to 
prepare a successful teacher who may be able to effectively function 
on the actual job after the completion of his professional training. 
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Hence the direct involvement of the student-teacher in the total- 
school programme should form every important part of his 
preparation for the profession of teaching. It is an awareness of this 
fact on the part of the student teacher that is a pre-requisite before 
he takes to block teaching practice. It is assumed that the student 
teacher, before he rakes up block teaching practice, has had a 
knowledge of the working of the minds of the pupils, of the general 
principles of learning and teaching, has observed some demonstra- 
tion lesson by the subject teacher and has also observed a certain 
number of lessons in the actual class-room conditions by the 
teachers in the practising school. 


In order that the block-teaching practice may be successful 
and be of real help to the student-teacher and create a confidence 
in him that he could carry on as successful teacher, there should be 
the maximum amount of cooperation among the three agencies, 
namely, the training college staff, the student-teacher and the staff 
of the practising school. 


So far as the training college staff is concerned, it shall (1) give 
the student-teacher an impression that for all practical purposes, he 
has to treat himselfasa member of the teaching staff of the practising 
school for that period and is subject to the rules of discipline of that 
school (2) impress upon him that this block-teaching practice gives 
him an opportunity to practise and acquire skill in teaching under 
the guidance of teachers who have experience in class-room teach- 
ing in natural class-room conditions. 


Next, the student-teacher, with an awareness of the impor- 
tance of practice teaching, shall be willing to discuss with the 
cooperating teacher and take guidance from him in the preparation 
of the lesson plans, and participate in the co-curricular activities of 
the school during the period. He will do well to present, on the first 
day of the teaching practice scheme, a plan of the work that has been 
prepared in collaboration with the supervising teacher, to the Head 
of the Institution where he is taking practice teaching in order to 
enable him to arrange for the same without upsetting the regular 
work of the school. 


The cooperating teacher has a very important role to play. In 
view of lack of experience, the student teacher cannot divide a given 
unit into lesson units, will not be able to distinguish between the 
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important and the less important, cannot apportion correctly the 
rime among the various aspects of teaching, namely introduction, 
teaching the topic on hand and evaluate the effectiveness of 
teaching. Also, on account of extra-enthusiasm, he is likely to make 
use of teaching aids without much care being bestowed on their 
aptness to the situation, and the stage at which they may be used. 
It is in these respects that the supervising teacher is required to give 
guidance to the student-teacher. But he has to note the changing 
trends in the techniques of teaching and try to appreciate them 
rather than dishearten the student teacher by remarking that the 
new trends are not capable of being implemented in the class room. 


The role ofthe cooperating teacher may be divided into three 
stages (1) beforethe lesson (2) during the lesson (3) after the lesson. 
In the first stage (a) he may guide guidance to the student-teacher 
in the matter of dividing the unit into sub units or lesson units (b) 
he may discuss with the student teacher the expected outcomes of 
thelesson (c) he may also discuss with him the lesson plan including 
the preparation of aids, charts etc. But in the process the student 
teacher may be given freedom to express his views instead of the 
cooperating teacher trying to impose his methods on him. He 
should play the part the part of a real guide only to interfere when 
the student-teacher has gone wrong (d) He shall supervise the 
lesson plan prepared by the student-teacher which should be rather 
detailed so that the supervising teacher may, on a study of the plan 
of the lesson, has a clear understanding as to (i) the objectives the 
student-teacher has in mind (ii) the teaching learning process 
followed in order to achieve those objectives and (iii) the evaluation 
of the lesson results in findings out whether the objectives have been 
attained. Then he may discuss with the student the lesson-plan and 
suggest any changes in the plan. 


(2) The Cooperating-teacher should be vigilant during the 
lesson and observe (i) the mode of questioning (ii) effectiveness of 
Narration (iii) accuracy of matter taught (iv) the way of the 
backward pupils are dealt with and how wrong responses are 
received (v) skill in using the available instructional material (vi) his 
attitude towards the pupils (vii) personal appearance and behaviour 
in the class (viii) class management. These aspects are to be 
considered in the evaluation of a lesson. 


(3) In the evening, the supervisor may discuss with the 
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student-teacher (the subject lecturer may also attend this if possi- 
ble), point out to him how the lesson could have been improved, 
how the questioning may be modified, how to deal with the wrong 
responses of the pupils. He should also appreciate the good points 
in the teaching. This helps the student-teacher to make his next 
lesson better. 


The Co-operating teacher should help the student-teacher in 
planning assignments, in correcting them and in evaluating them. 


Finally, the group felt that the major responsibility of impart- 
ing the necessary training to student teacher rests with schools and 
cooperating teachers who would ultimately take him into their fold 
and guide him year after year. 


4. LESSON PLANNING 


Is Lesson Planning Necessary ? 


Preparing Lesson Plan (or notes of Lesson as it is called in 
some parts) is one ofthe things, ofcourse, one ofthe most important 
things a student-teacher learns in a training college. Just as he thinks 
that the methods of teaching school subjects, the educational 
psychology or the principles of education which he sincerely learns 
during his training will be of no use to him when he takes up a 
teacher's post in a school, he considers lesson planning also more 
as a requirement to be fulfilled as a trainee rather than a useful skill 
to be developed. The reasons for such an attitude are many. To 
mention a few :- He is not made to realize that Lesson Planning 
helps his accomplish his objectives of teaching and that it makes his 
teaching effective, economical and useful. He vehemently argues 
that a regular teacher who reaches six or seven out of eight periods 
a day, with additional responsibilities of organising co-curricular 
activities and the correction of assignments, hardly finds any time 
for preparing lesson plans for the classes and subjects he handles. 
He observes that many teachers go to the classroom without any 
lesson plan whatsoever, but still do a good job. It is wrong to say 
that they have no plans. They do have plans although they may not 
have formulated them deliberately. They have reached a stage where 
they do their planning in their minds in a few minutes. This requires 
lot of practice. Though it is à frustrating process of trial and error, 
eventually it becomes automatic, it becomes a habit with them. Our 
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task as teacher educators is to enable our trainees reach this stage 
of preparing lesson plans in their minds. 


Change in the Concept of Planning 


Till very recently the teacher used to prepare lessons by 
faithfully adhering to the Herbartian steps. The steps of Herbart 
were based on the psychology of apperceptive mass; which every 
teacher takes up in the form of knowledge assumed. While it is 
necessary to take advantage of the good points in the concept of 
apperceptive mass, it is believed that one should not fail to take into 
consideration other important factors such as the pupils? prepared- 
ness towards learning etc. Consequently there is a radical change 
during the recent years in the concept of planning. 


The Lesson—and the Teacher 


Hither to the teacher was considered as the central figure in 
the class-room. His pupils were only passive receivers of the lesson. 
But now a lesson is known as a teaching-learning situation as the 
importance enjoyed by the teacheris shared by both the teacher and 
the child; in most cases the importance is shifted from the teacher 
to the child. The child himself takes initiative and the teacher may 
or may not remain even in the background. This has deep signif- 
icance. As teacher-educators we have to keep in view all these three 
aspects of a lesson and while preparing future teachers we may plan 
our programmes in such a way that a trainee may properly discrim- 
inate between the moments when he has to actas a teacher particular 
in the treaching-learning situation or invisible partner of the learning 
situations. Our training programme, therefore, must provide ade- 
quate opportunities in which the trainee gets familiar with the three 
aspects of a lesson or a unit in the educational process, 


Factors Involved in Planning 


While planning teacher should keep in mind three major 
factors viz. (i) what he wants to accomplish by teaching i.e., 
‘objective’; (ii) Teacher-learning processes and (iii) what happens 
as a result of learning i.e., ‘goals and outcome’. The general or 
broad objectives are determined by the educationists and syllabus- 
makers. But the teacher formulates specific objectives for the 
subject, lesson, and pupils he has to teach. In formulating the 
objectives attention should be focussed on the probable change of 
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behaviour that will occur as a result of learning. An objective is a 
probable goal. The outcomes that a teacher would expect after 
exposing the pupils to educational experiences are: increase in 
knowledge, development of understanding, development of abil- 
ities and skills, change or acquisition of attitudes and values and 
development of new interests. Lesson planning helps a teacher to 
steer his way through teaching-learning process to reach the desired 
goal. 


Planing at Two Levels 


Planning should be done at two levels—at the unit level and 
the day-by-day lesson or topic level. The student-teacher should 
first plan the whole unit which leads him to perceire day-to-day 
activities as parts of a meaningful whole, and not as isolating bits 
of learning. A good unit should include: 


1, Objectives of the Unit 
2. Sub-Units or topics or lessons 


3. Scope of the topics or teaching points; concepts, gen- 
eralisation etc. 


4. Objectives of the topics 


un 


Procedures and 
6. List of aids. 
Suggested Proforma for Unit Planning: 


Subject Class Time budget 
Unit 


Unit objectives : 
Introduction : 


Topics Lesson 
(Titles) 


Procedure | Teaching 


Topic 
Objectives 


Teaching 
Points 
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Culmination: 
Resource Materials 
Similarly, a Good Lesson Plan Should Include 
` 1. Objectives of the lesson, 
2. Previous knowledge of the pupils, 
3. Procedure, 
4. List of Teaching Aids, 
5. Teacher's Activities, 
6. Student's Activities, and 
7. Specific objectives for each activity. 


Suggested Proforma for Lesson Plan : 


Subject Class 
Unit Date 
Lesson Period 


Lesson Objectives: 


Previous Knowledge: 
Procedure: 
Teaching Aids: 


Specific Objectives Students’ Activities 


Review of the main points 
of the Lesson or Recapitulation: 


Points that Merit Special Attention 


l. Planning the lesson is absolutely necessary for successful 
teaching. 

2. The trainee plan the lesson for himself, not for the supervisor. 
It is his guide, an index of sequences of class-room activities 
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10. 


ius 


12. 
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and procedures that may be followed during the period. No 
doubt the supervisor goes through the plan before hand and 
discusses its merits and short-comings with the trainee. But 
he may not need it at the time of supervision. The trainee 
should have it on his table for occasional reference. 


. It should be remembered that planning of lessons is not a 


routine business. It should not have a uniform pattern for all 
subjects, lessons, pupils etc. It is not a Procrustean bed. It 
should be flexible. The teacher is free to deviate from it, if the 
responses of the pupils warrant it. 


. The criteria to judge the plan should be “Whether it helps in 


the achievement of the objectives", 


- Objectives should be written in behavioural terms and should 


emphasize life activities. 


. Lessons have to be planned keeping in‘view the ability and 


capacity of the pupils. 


. Usually lessons are planned keeping in view the average pupils 


who form major part of the class. But the rifted and the 
backward should also be taken care of. The lesson for the 
gifted should be planned for their enrichment as they from the 
cream of the nation in the future. Likewise lessons for the 
backward pupils should be planned for remedial teaching. 
Both enrichment and remedial programme require a good 
deal of hard-work on the part of the trainee. 


. The trainee should take: up a unit or a lesson not as an isolated 


activity but as a part of a well organised plan. 


. As soon as a trainee is assigned a class he should meet the 


concerned subject teacher and take the unit or lesson he 
should teach and discuss with him the programme that has to 
be carried out. He should also get familiar with the group that 
he has to reach. 


He should consult the method lecturer and find out whether 
thereare any new approaches that can be used towards the task 
given. 

Lessons plans should be submitted to the supervisor atleast a 
day in advance for proper guidance. 


The trainee should make himself thoroughly familiar with the 
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content and should know what skills or attitudes he wants to 
develop in his pupils. 

13. The method or technique of teaching is also important and 
the trainee must find out for himself or with the help of the 
method-lecturer the best way to provide a suitable teaching- 
learning situation. 


14. Besides fulfilling the objectives of teaching a particular Unit 
or Lesson the trainee should not lose sight of the fact that the 
pupils have to be successfull at the public examinations. 


15. Introduction to the topic should be brief, interesting and 
related to the previous knowledge or experience of the pupils. 


16. The teacher should plan for motivation throughout the 
lesson. Motivation would be easier if the teacher links the life 
experience of the pupils with the new knowledge. He should 
use blackboard and other audiovisual aids. 


17. The primary purpose of the teacher is to help pupils learn and 
not to cover a given material in a specified time. 


18. Assignment should not be mere repetitions of what went on 
in the class: They should afford additional practice and should 
involve generalization, application and other: processes which 
may assist pupils in further development and learning. Sepa- 
rate Assignments should be specially designed for the gifted. 


5. EVALUATION OF STUDENT TEACHING 


Evaluation of student teaching is a process of estimating and 
appraising the skills in educational practice developed by the new 
teacher. The activities of a teacher as a professional practitioner are 
not limited, to a narrow field of specialisation. Therefore, the 
evaluation of student teaching should not be confined to merely 
class-room teaching. It should include evaluation of all significant 
professional practices curricular, co-curricular, guidance, testing 
etc. Evaluation of student teaching should ultimately be geared 
towards the objectives of students teaching as enumerated in the 
first paper. 


The result of evaluation of student teaching should become 
helpful in diagnosing the strength and weaknesses of the teaching 
process and these contribute to the development of effective 
teaching. These are also useful in certifying the new teachers 
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regarding their professional competence. It is needless to mention 
that this evaluation will help the individual teacher himself during 
the process of developing skills in educational practice. 


Evaluation is a continuous process. Therefore, the evaluator 
must have constant and continuous touch with the one evaluated. 
Supervising teachers are therefore requested to observe the whole 
lesson at all stage of its development. In order to obtain valid 
evidences on the programme of student teachers planned observa- 
tion is necessary which is done through the necessary proformas 
which pinpoint on the various aspects of evaluation. For example, 
the sheets supplied to the Supervising Teachers *Reports on Stu- 
dents' Lesson, are evaluation proformas which have the following 
aspects of student teaching to be evaluated. 


(1) Preparation of work, (2) Teaching power, (3) Class 
Management. 


These are very broad and therefore specific areas are further 
mentioned in the proforma i.e., under preparation of work we have 
to evaluate the written lesson plan and aids and apparatus prepared 
for the lesson. 


Supervising teachers are therefore requested to pay more 
attention to this evaluation proforma as this is the final product of 
the process of evaluation of student teaching. Mere filling it up with 
‘goods’ and ‘very goods’ will not in any ways help the student- 
teacher, the college or the entire teaching programme in which we 
have all equal responsibility. The actual level of achievement of the 
student teacher in a particular aspect of teaching should be men- 
tioned with much care and accuracy. The achievement of the 
student-teachers should be described in very clear terms under- 
standable to him and to all of us. 


Here are some important aspects of student teaching and the 
terms of evaluation of each. 


Criteria of Evaluation 


1. Written Lesson Plan 
(a) Clarity of objectives 
(b) systematic sequence of subject-matter 
(c) Appropriateness of the subject matter 
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(d) Emphasis on pupil-participation etc. 


Thus by further subdividing the main aspect of evaluation the 
supervising teacher will have more terms of reference for his 
remarks. 


2. Introduction 
(a) Linking the present lesson with the previous knowledge. 
(b) Effective and interesting motivation etc. 
3. Prescntation 
(a) appropriateness of the teaching method. 
(b) Encouragement to provide pupils’ initiative. 
c) the questioning technique. 
Individual attention. 
effective use teaching aids. 
(f) orderly presentation of the matter. 
(g) sustenance of interest throughout the lessons. 
(h) Realistion of the objectives etc. 
4. Teacher's Personality 
1. Punctuality 
2. Capacity to manage the class 
3. quality of expression 
4. self-confidence 
5. sense of homour etc. 


Supervising teaching may add some more such points and 
evaluate with reference to them. 


Awarding of Grades 


Our usual practice is to award a grade to the student-teacher 
on a five-point scale as follows: 


Grade Marks Required 
A 70% or above 
B Between 60 and 70 
C Between 50 and 60 
D Between 40 and 50 


E Less than 40 A failure. 
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To arrive at the mark we have a systematic method 


Notes of Lesson 10 
Introduction, motivation etc. 20 
Presentation and Development 30 
Aids and Illustrations, if necessary 20 
Recapitulation and Assignments 10 
General Impression 10 

100 


Some teachers prefer to write a general remark-good, fair etc. 
toa grade. In all such cases again to be uniform supervising teachers 
are requested to correspond the grades and remarks as follows : 


A  — Excellent 

B — Good 

C — Fair 

D — Average 

E  — Below Average 


Below average means ‘poor’ and a failure. 


Supervising teachers after carefully filling in the proforma in 
the light of the above directions, are requested to discuss as the time 
permits the merits and demerits of the lesson with the student- 
teacher. The student-teacher must know where he stands after 
several practice lessons. The suggestions and the oral encourage- 
ment the teacher gives out of his rich and practical experience will 
go a long way for the benefit of the new teacher. Effective Evalu- 
ation must result in the improvement of the student-teacher. It is 
aimed at promoting the growth and development ofthe prospective 
teacher through “a critical and analysis and made in terms of 
recognised criteria for good teaching. Therefore the teacher should 
take the student teacher into his confidence and give him helpful 
hints for improvement. 


Evaluation of Student Teaching is Cooperative and 
Comprehensive 


The following check list is presented as an aid to the student 
and supervising teachers in their efforts to co-operate in evaluating 
the student teacher and his work. In using the check list, draw a 
circle around the number which must nearly designate the quality 
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of the item under consideration. The values of the numbers are I- 
Below Average; 2-Average; 3-Fair; 4-Good; 5-Excellent. 


1. The student teacher as a person : appearance; dress: speech; 
general cultural pattern; initiative and resource fullness; emotional 
stability : health and vitality; effect on others; warmth and force of 
personality. 
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2. The student teacher as a scholar; in broad general fields, in 
the effectiveness of his control of his area of subject-matter special- 
ization; in the ability to secure further needed mastery; in his 
command of resources. 


L2: 0:1:2* 49:089: [5 4c enamel 


3. The student teacher as a classroom teacher; his concept of 
teaching; his understanding of methods and procedures as applied 
in teaching; his competency in planning; his use of materials; his 
relations his children; his understanding of child growth and 
development, and his ability to use such understanding in the 
teaching situation; his understanding and use of the laws of learning 
and of motivation; his skill in using wise methods of evaluation; his 
operational level of the understanding and the use of democratic 
principles. 


basi ]Juus! bed 2p oe pedet 26d eei od] Yo sons] 


4, The student teacher as a guide and counsellor ; sympathetic 
understanding of children; ability to care for children's needs; 
ability to collect and analyze data regarding children, ability to 
establish good working relations with parents: ability to gain and 
respect children's confidence. 
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5. The student teacher asa manager: of routine; of co- 
curricular activities; of the class room to the extent that the 
emotional climate of the classroom is conductive to effective 
learning and pleasant living. 
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6. The student teacher as a member of the profession : 
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practices a sound code of ethical behaviour; is interested in and 
values the social significance of the profession; assumes responsibil- 
ity for his professional growth through reading, observation, and 
other avenues for continued growth. 
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7. The student teacher as a member of the community : is 
concerned with the community setting which affects the children; 
discovers and uses community resources; is aware of problems and 
is willing to aid in their solution. 
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It is believed that the greatest benefit in using the check list 
may be derived from the joint efforts of both the student and 
supervising teachers. 


In a teacher-learning situations, the teacher is the most 
important element aside from the learner himself. Student teaching 
is essentially a teaching-learning situation in which the “teacher” is 
the supervising teacher and the “learner” is the student teacher. 
Thus, the supervising teacher is in reality a “teacher of teachers" and 
it is, therefore, highly essential that he function on a high level of 
effectiveness in directing the experiences ofthe student of teaching. 


Only through an efficient process of evaluation can the 
effectiveness of the supervising teacher be analyzed and increased. 
Obviously, heis constantly being evaluated even though he may not 
realize it. Each day the students of teaching are appraising him 
observing his attitude, watching how he works, and reacting to his 
suggestions in terms of what he does and the impression he makes 
upon them. Certainly, he will be stronger if he knows his own 
strengths and weaknesses. Thus, it is highly desirable and most 
essential that he review periodically his actual work with students. 


The following factors are some to which supervising teacher 
will likely give attention in evaluating himself : 
1. Do give the student teachers a share in deciding what 
to do ? 


2. How general is the participation of student teachers in 
the formulation of policies which affect them ? 


10. 


jns 


12; 


18. 


14. 


15. 


16. 
L% 


18. 


19; 


20. 
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Does participation of the student teachers in group work 
result in desirable action ? 


. Am I giving enough attention to growth in the tech- 


niques of co-operative planning and action ? 


. Do Ilet student teachers know in advance about changes 


which affect them ? 


Have I been successful in convincing students of the 
importance of their student-teaching experiences ? 


Have I used praise discriminatingly ? 


. In what ways have I attempted to discover and to 


capitalize upon the strengths of student teachers ? 

Do I know of special work the students of teaching are 
doing ? 

Do I let student teachers know how they are getting 
along ? 


Have students of teaching been made to feel profession- 
ally secure ? 


Do student teachers desire to improve enough to try 
different methods ? 


How have I helped students of teaching to become self- 
directive ? 


Am I more likely to begin working with student teachers 
on their problem or on my own ? 


Do I recognize and provide for differences among 
student teachers and their needs ? 


Are student teachers given a chance to save face ? 


Do I recognize the uniqueness of student teacher's 
personalities ? 

Do I recognize that there is no universally successful 
teaching technique ? 

Do I get the facts concerning an error and weight and 
decide them before taking action ? 

Are student teachers properly oriented to the school, the 
community, and the job to, which they are assigned ? 
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21. How can I help student teachers to do better those 
things they already do well ? 


22. Do I encourage student teachers to experiment with 
ways of working with boys and girls that are different 
from my own methods ? 


6. SOME PRINCIPLES OF TEACHING 


I. The School's Purposes: 


T 


The primary purpose of the school is to train for responsible 
citizenship. 


. The wholesome development of the pupil cannot be consid- 


ered aside from the school's obligation to train for democracy. 


. Classrooms and schools should represent a fine balance be- 


tween cooperative endeavour and individual enterprise. 


. The business of the school is to make successes rather than 


failures. 


- The good school does not limit its efforts to preparation for 


life, for it is life itself. 


II. The Learning Process: 


6. 


e 


God teaching is a matter of drawing out rather than a matter 
of putting in. 

In preparing for citizenship, teaching about democracy isn't 
nearly as effective as teaching through democratic procedure. 


8. Thelearner cannot be considered aside from his environment. 


9. Personality plays a great part in life. 


. The student who isdearning is working for himself rather than 


for the teacher. 


.. We must not mistake conformity for learning. 
- Learning begins where the learner is, not where the teacher 


IS. 


. Learning begins where the child is now, not where he was 


yesterday or where he will be tomorrow. 


. The teacher cheats the child or part of his education unless 


he permits him to engage in all three of the closely related 


20. 


21. 


22. 


N 


23. 


24. 


25. 
26. 


27. 


28. 
29. 
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aspects of a learning situation, namely: (1) planning the 
experience, (2) carrying it out, and (3) evaluating it. 


. The child has the right to receive the satisfaction of his 


schooling here and now, rather than to be promised their 
delivery in the future. 


. Praise is a greater educational force than blame. 
. Educators need to respect the research that has been carried 


out in their professional just as any other profession follows 
its findings. 


. Teacher and Class-room 


. Kindness is the first quality of a good teacher. 
. The teacher is a director of learning rather than a hearer of 


lessons. 


A teacher should always; give the child the benefit of the 
doubt. 


Every teacher should take time to become well acquainted 
with a new class of students before ever making any major 
assignments. 


Regardless of how long he has served the profession, no 
teacher should enter a classroom without a lesson plan devel- 
oped for that specific class. 


Classroom procedure should not resemble a contest in which 
the teacher is pitted against the student. 


Techniques of teaching should be the slave of teachers rather 
than teachers being the salves of techniques. 


Discipline is something more than good classroom order. 


The type of order needed in a classroom is in direct relation- 
ship to the nature of the work to be done at the moment. 


In the classroom, just as in the larger unit of democracy there 
can be no freedom without responsibility. 


It is relatively easy to misuse the marking system. 
Tests test the teacher as much as they test the student. 


IV. The Individual Pupil 


30. 


One of the biggest challenges to a teacher is the true recog- 
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32. 
33. 
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35. 
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nition of the worth of each pupil. 

Faith in human nature is an essential to teaching. 
No two pupils are alike 

Teachers need to appreciate what a normal child is. 


It is necessary that the teacher understand children or youth 
as a group in addition to understanding them as individuals, 


Eagerness to do things is nor restricted to the brighter 
children. 


Whether he realizes it or not, a feeling of belongingness is the 
first thing that a school child asks of the new classroom or the 
new school that he enters. 


V. Organisation and Administration: 


37. 


38. 


39. 


40. 


41. 


42. 
43. 


44. 


45. 


School organization and administration have but one justifi- 
cation the education of children. 


The teacher's obligation is to the child at hand, not to the 
teacher at the next higher grade level. 

The school's obligation is to the pupil at hand, not to the next 
higher educational institution. 


Teachers at any school level need to accept graciously all the 
pupils that enter from the school below. 


A grade in a school takes its meaning or significance from the 
particular children in that grade. It hasno significance without 
them. 

Education is a matter of time and place. 

Offering every child is the chance to attend a free public school 
does not in itself mean equal educational opportunity. 


The most effective supervision is that which places attention 
upon the improvement of the learning situation rather than 
on the improvement of the individual teacher. 


Test scores are to be used. 


VI. The Curriculum 


46. 
47. 


The curriculum represents the total life of the school. 
The curriculum is something to be experienced rather than 
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something to be learned. 


48. Thechild does not wantan easy school; he wantsa challenging 
one. 

49. The student is more important than the subject. 

50. The limitations of certain pupils in such abilities as reading and 
writing invite the school to explore other possible means of 
securing and expressing ideas. 

51. Most teachers have more freedom in determining what they 
think they have. 

52. The subject is a means to an end, the end being the who some 
development of the pupil being served. 

53. The limitations of the specific subject that is being taught 
should never keep the teacher from sharing with his pupils the 
full breadth of his experience and the full richness of his 
personality. 

54. In educational planning there can be no progress without 
change but there can be change without progress. 

55. The improvement of the school's programme must begin 
where the teacher is, just as learning in the classroom must 
begin where the pupil is. 

56. The teacher's smile or frown is as much a part of the curric- 
ulum asare the geography questions or the addition problems 
that are assigned. 

57. A school programme does not stand still; it goes either 
forward or backward. 

Conclusion 


And, in closing, we might list a few more principles that speak 


for themselves: 


58. 
59. 


60. 


Interest enhances effort. 


Learning takes place better when the pupils knows where he 
is going and that place is somewhere that he wants to go. 


Continued growth in the child is dependent upon continued 
growth in the teacher. 


61. A teacher may tire a class, just as a class may tire the teacher. 
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62. The pupil should stand as the centre of the organization of 
the school. 


63. The right method for one classroom teacher may be wrong 
one for another. 


64. Lasting education is not a matter of teacher-telling but rather 
one of pupil-doing. 

65. Whenever the pressure of time in the classroom forces a choice 
between conformity and originality in the work that the pupil 
is doing, the teacher should cast his lot with the latter. 


66. A teacher who uses undemocratic practices in the classroom 
can hardly expect to establish with the student a true appre- 
ciation of democracy. 


67. Itis as important for the teacher to know the child as it is for 
him to know the subject matter. 


68. Modification of behaviour in the learner is the most effective 
measure of an educational programme. 


69. A single standard of attainment for a class has nothing in 
common with on appreciation of individual differences. 


7. PRACTICE TEACHING 


In the opinion of the Education Commission *The profes- 
sional education of teachers has been comparatively neglected in 
the post-independence period". This draw-back may be due to 
several conditions inclusive of the role played by the teacher training 
institutions. 


The teacher training institution can do this job successfully 
only when adequate cooperation comes from the cooperating 
schools. The schools have been giving the needed cooperation. 


However, in view of the changing conditions, it is felt worth- 
while for teachers of training colleges and of the cooperating 
schools meet once in a while and understand the problems and 
opportunities involved in the task of training teachers. Such a 
meeting would facilitate communication among the constituent 
forces involved in the task and a better understanding of the role 
to be played by each. 
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I. Student Teachers 


Student- Teachers may consider Block Practice Teaching as an 


opportunity to have an intimate knowledge of the educational 
practices carried out in the school situation. 


To this end they are expected: 


i 


To be in the school premises during the working hours of the 
school. 


To be present at the beginning of each session, participate in 
the morning assembly, and leave the premises with the knowl- 
edge of the head of the school. 


To establish contracts with the head of the school and the staff. 


4. To take instructions from the head of the school and the 


gi 


13. 


14. 


Supervising teacher. 


To bring to the notice of the head of the school or the 
Supervision Teacher or the College Supervisor the relevant 
need of problem. 


To consult and be directly by the Supervising Teacher in 
regard to the lessons that you select for practice. 


To present the lesson plan to the College Supervisor before 
it is presented to the supervising teacher. 


To hand in your Notes of Lesson to the Supervising Teacher 
atleast one day in advance. 


. Notto drop or change a lesson without the previous permis- 


sion of Supervision Teacher. 


. To teach 7 lesson in each special subject. 
. To prepare and present the lessons so well that it shouldn't 


be necessary for the subject teacher to repeat them. 


. To bring to the notice of the Supervising Teacher your needs 


in regard to teaching aids, apparatus etc., atleast a day in 
advance and make sure of their availability. 


To handle the aids and apparatus with care and return them 
in tact. 


To use this opportunity to complete assignments in regard to; 
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16. 
17. 
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3) Observation 


b) Study of Types and Grades of schools 


c) Construction and Administration of Academic Achieve- 


ment Test. 


To consider themselves as teachers by demeanourdress, style 
and manner. 


To observe the etiquette which befits a guest. 


To thank the head of the school and the staff at the close of 
the period. 


II. Heads of the Secondary Schools 


The success of the programme of training teachers depends 
to a large degree on the active cooperation and involvement of the 
head of the school in it. To facilitate the success of the programme, 
the head of the school is requested: 


jl 


w 


To receive the student teachers or have them received 
and give them a feeling of belonging. 


- To meet the student teachers and the supervising teach- 


ers as a group. 


- To help them function as part of their staff and partic- 


ipate in the school activities. 


To provide opportunities for the student-teachers to 
complete their assignments (See 14 under student- 
teachers). 


. To provide an opportunity for them to attend a staff 


meeting or parent-teacher association meeting, if any 
convened during this period. 

To provide guidance and direction where solicited. 
To sign the evaluation sheets and affix the school seal 


after they were signed by the supervising teacher and 
return them to the students. 


III. Supervising Teachers 


Education is the vehicle by which the elements of culture are 
passed on from generation to generation. It is therefore a contin- 
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uous process involving successive generation of teachers. I behaves 
then that the supervising teacher: 


l. Welcomes the student-teachers and accords to them. 
cordiality due to a colleague 
2. Provide guidance and direction 


3. Helps the student-teachers to complete his assignments 
(See 14 under student teachers) 


4. Helps the student-teacher to plan lessons in such way 
that they permit the use of different techniques and 
procedures. 


n 


. Corrects the lesson plans, observes and evaluates the 
teaching, and advises the student-teacher regarding the 
strong and weak points. 


6. Completes the Evaluation Sheet and signs it before 
presenting it to the head of the school. 


IV. The College Supervisors 


The methods advocated by the teacher training institution 
may have few changes of success if they are bookish or idealistic. 
Teacher educators generally do not test their methods. On the other 
hand teachers of the secondary schools generally do not keep 
themselves in touch with the latest techniques and pull in the 
opposite direction. Thus it becomes necessary to prevent the 
isolation between the teacher training institution and the school. 
The College Staff are the ones to do this job. 


As far as possible teachers of the college are assigned each to 
a school by taking into account the method subjects opted by the 
group sent to a school. i 


The College Supervisor: 


1. Acts as liason between the College and the School. 


2. Visits the school as often as possible and possibly stay in 
the school. 


3. Provides any help sought by the trainees. 


4. Hold consultations with the supervising teacher and the 
trainees where desirable to secure improvement. 
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5. Keeps the Principal informed of any contigency which 
may deserve his/her notice. 


6. Keepsarecord ofthe work ofthe traineesand at the close 
of the session presents it to the Principal. 


PART - 2 


Recommendations of National 
Educational Commissions, 
Committees and Groups 
on Teacher Education 
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Secondary Education 
Commission 


The Commission was appointed by the Government of Indía 
in 1952 under the Chairmanship of Dr. A. Lakshmanswami Mudaliar. 


Improvement of the Teaching Personnel. 


A reasonably uniform procedure should be devised for the 
selection and appointment of teachers for all types of schools. 


Inall privately managed institutions and in schools maintained 
by local boards there should be a small Selection Committee 
entrusted with the responsibility of recruiting the staff, with the 
headmaster as an ex-officio member. 


The normal period of probation for a trained teacher should 
be one year. 


Teachers working in High Schools should be graduates with 
a degree in education; those who teach technical subjects should 
be graduates in the subject concerned with the necessary training 
for teaching it; teachers in higher secondary school should posses 
higher qualifications, somewhat similar to those prescribed in some 
Universities for teachers of the Intermediate Colleges. 


The teachers possessing the same qualifications and perform- 
ing the same type of work, should be treated on a par in the matter 
of grades of salary irrespective of the type of institution in which 
they are working. 
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Special Committees should be set up to review the scales of 
pay of teachers of all grades and recommend such scales of pay that 
will meet in a fair and just manner the varying cost of living. 


In order to relieve teachers from anxieties about their own and 
their dependents’ future which will affect the efficiency of their 
work, the system of triple benefit scheme, pension-cum-provident- 
fund-cum-insurance, should be introduced in all States. 


Arbitration Boards or Committees should be established to 
look into the appeals and grievances of teachers and to consider 
matters relating to suspension, dismissal etc. 


The age of retirement in the case of physically fit and compe- 
tent teachers may be extended to 60 years with the approval of the 
Director of Education. 


The children of teachers should be given free education 
throughout the school stage. 


Through a system of co-operative house building societies, 
teachers should be provided with quarters so as to enable them to 
live near the school and devote more time to the many sided 
activities of the school. 


"Teachers wishing to go to health resorts or holiday camps or 
to attend educational conferences, seminars, etc. should be given 
travel concessions and leave facilities. 


They should be given free medical attention and treatment in 
hospitals and dispensaries. 


The leave rules should, as far as possible, be uniform for all 
educational institutions. 


Opportunities should be provided on a generous scale for 
teachers to visit different institutions within the country and in 
special cases to go abroad on study leave for higher studies. 


The practice of private tuitions by teachers should be abol- 
ished. 

Persons in high public position should give special recogni- 
tion to the teachers’ social status and the dignity of their profession. 


In order to attract persons of the right type to the responsible 
position of the headmaster, the emoluments of the post should be 
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made sufficiently attractive. 


Teacher Training 


There should be only two types of institutions for teacher- 
training : (i) For those who have taken the School Leaving Certif- 
icate or Higher Secondary School Leaving Certificate, for whom the 
period of training should be two years; and (ii) For graduates for 
whom the training may, for the present, be of one academic year, 
but extended as a long term programme to two academic year. 


Graduate teacher-training institutions should be recognised 
by and affiliated to the Universities which should grant the degree, 
while the secondary grade training institutions should be under the 
control of a separate Board appointed for the purpose. 


The teacher-trainees should receive training in one or more 
of the various extra-curricular activities. 


The training colleges should, as a normal part of their work, 
arrange refresher courses, short intensive courses in special subjects, 
practical training in workshop and professional conferences. 


The training college should conduct research work in various 
important aspects of pedagogy and for this purpose it should have 
under its control an experimental or demonstration school. 


No fees should be charged in training colleges, while during 
the period of training all the student-teachers should be given 
suitable stipends by the State, the teachers who are already in service 
should be given the same salary which they were getting. 


All training colleges should provide adequate residential 
facilities so as to be able to arrange community life and other 
suitable activities for the trainees. 


For the Master's Degree in Education only trained graduates 
who have normally done a minimum of three years teaching should 
be admitted. 


There should be a free exchange between Professors in 
Training Colleges, selected Headmasters of Schools and Inspecting 
Officers. 


In order to meet the shortage of women teachers, special part- 
time courses should be provided. 


ll 


National Committee on 
Women's Education 


The Committee was appointed by the Government of India 
in 1958 under the Chairmanship of Smt. Durgabai Deshmukh. 


Training and Employment of Women Teachers 


The State Government should be requested to take vigorous 
measures to increase the output of women teachers and to employ 
them in increasing so that the existing low Proportion of women 
teachers is substantially raised in the near future. 


Immediately steps should be taken to set up additional train- 
ing institutions for women teachers in all such areas of the country 
where a shortage exists at present. 


The average training institution for women should be of a 
fairly small size and an attempt should be made to start atleast one 
such training institution forwomen primary school teachers in every 
district. 


Training schools for primary school teachers and girls’ sec- 
ondary schools should be developed together as a combined 
institution wherever possible and especially in rural areas. 


A determined effort should be made to locate the training 
institutions for women primary teachers in rural areas. 


With a view to inducing women from urban areas to accept 
posts of teachers in rural schools, the following steps should be 
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taken: 


(a) Adequate provision should be made in the Third Plan 
for providing women teachers serving in rural areas with 
quarters which should be, as far as possible near the 
school. 

(b) A village allowance may be given to such teachers. 


(c) Where both husband and wife are qualified to work as 
teachers, both of them should be employed and posted 
together in one and the same place. 


(d) Liberal inducements should be offered: to teachers to 
train their wives as teachers or as school mothers. 


In order to increase the supply of women teachers from the 
rural areas, the following measures should be taken: 


(a) In employing women teachers, preference should always 
be given to persons from rural areas, wherever available. 


(b) Girls from rural areas who have passed the Middle 
School or an equivalent examination should be recruit- 
ment as primary teachers. 


(c) In selecting candidates for admission to training insti- 
tutions, girls from rural areas should be given prefer- 
ence. 


(d) A large number of scholarships should also be instituted 
in training institutions to be awarded to girls from rural 
areas only. The amount of the scholarship should be 
such that the trainee should not be required to seek any 
other assistance to maintain himself at the institution. 


The maximum age limit for entry into service may be relaxed 
as much as possible in the case of women teachers. The relaxation 
should be made at least up to 40 or 45 years of age. 


The age of retirement may be extended to 60 in all States 
provided the teacher is physically and otherwise fit. 


Women teachers who take up employment at a late age in life 
do not get adequate protection for old age under the existing rules. 
Government should, therefore, have this problem examined and 
amend the existing rules suitable, with a view to making a reasonable 
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provision for old age for these adult women. 


It is desirable to exempt all women trainees in the training 
institutions, for primary school teachers from the payment of 
tuition fees. 


In respect of secondary school teachers; however, all women 
trainees whose guardians have an income below a specific level 
Should be exempted from the payment of tuition fees. 


A sufficient number of scholarships should be instituted in all 
training institutions so that all women trainees in need may receive 
adequate financial assistance to cover their expenses, other than 
tuition fees while under training. 


Suitable pupils, particularly from rural areas, who wish to 
become teachers may be picked out during the last two years of their 
middle or secondary school course and given free secondary edu- 
cation and even special scholarships, if they are prepared to work 
in rural areas. 


In selecting women candidates for training, special consid- 
eration may be given to: 


(a) The background of the candidates. 


(b) Adult women, particularly widows and others who may 
have to maintain themselves; and 


(c) Gram-Sevikas who might be released from Social Wel- 
fare Projects. 


Government should take immediate steps for provision of 
hostels in all training establishments. Rented accommodation may 
be provided as a transitional measure. 


Voluntary organisations conducting training institutions for 
women should be assisted for construction of hostels either bya 
grant-in-aid, or a loan which would cover the total cost and be 
interest-free, if possible, 


Steps on the lines indicated above for hostels should also be 
adopted in so far as the provision of staff quarters for training 
institutions is concerned. 


Although residencein hostels should ordinary be compulsory 
for trainees, women, who have unavoidable responsibilities at 
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home, may be expempted under such circumstances. 


In training institutions for women teachers, arrangements 
should be made for creches for the care of the children of the 
trainees, whenever necessary. 


Adequate provision for instruction in fine arts and home crafts 
should be made in training institutions for women teachers. 


Preparatory classes, for the training of adult women with 
inadequate educational qualifications through condensed courses 
to prescribed standard of admission, should be attached to all 
training institutions for women teachers. 


Coaching classes should be organised for women who have 
obtained less than the required percentage of marks in some 
subjects. Their progress should be examined after coaching and if 
found satisfactory, they should be admitted to regular training 
institutions. 


Part-time courses for the preparation of women teachers 
should be organised, wherever possible. 


Every training institution for women teachers should set up 
a placement centre which a would assist its trainees in securing 
employment. Arrangement should also be made under which a 
placement centre would give a grant or a loan to a trainee to enable 
her to attend an interview. 


Demand and supply lists of women teachers should be main- 
tained by all Education Departments and Coordinated, by the 
Ministry of Education. 


Part-time employment of women teachers should be encour- 
aged as largely as possibly in order to enable women to manage their 
responsibilities at home as well as to do some teaching work. 


The practice, followed in some areas, of discharging untrained 
teachers at vacation time should be abandoned generally in the case 
of all the teachers. If that is not possible, it should be abandoned 
in respect of women teachers at least. 


12 


Review Committee on 
Education 


The Committee was appointed by the University Grants 
Commission in 1960 under the Chairmanship of Prof. N.K. Sidhanta 
(died) and then Prof. K.G. Saiyaidain has took over as Chairman. 


Post Graduate Studies in Education 


The M.Ed. course should have the following broad objec- 
tives: 

(a) To produce competent teachers for the training colleg- 
es; 
To train personnel for undertaking higher studies and 
research in problems of education; 
To train educational administrators; 
To train persons for educational and vocational guid- 
ance of youth; and 
To produce competent educational workers with a thor- 
ough understanding of the role of planning and educa- 
tion in national development. 

The content of the M.Ed. course should lead to at least one 
specialisation and to a fair acquaintances with the methodology of 
educational research, besides promoting a desirable intellectual 
discipline. The curriculum suggested is given in.the body of the 
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report. For admission to M.Ed. course, the candidate should 
generally have a good second class B.A./B.Sc. degree, preferably 
a good second class M.A./M.Sc. degree and a first or second class 
B.Ed. degree in both theory and practice. Direct admission to a two- 
year integrated course leading to the M.Ed. degree after at least a 
second class Bachelor’s or Master’s degree would be another way 
of attracting better and more promising candidates for the profes- 
sion, 


It would also be helpful if the M.Ed. degree is prescribed as 
a necessary qualification for certain posts like those of headmasters, 
district education officers and other supervisory personnel. 


Incentives in the form of loans and scholarships should be 
available to meritorious students. 


Under our present set-up, it is neither possible nor feasible to 
have an entirely independent staff for the B.Ed. and M.Ed. classes 
in the same college or university department. It is, therefore, 
desirable to ensure that teachers who teach M.Ed. classes are not 
normally over-burdened with supervision of the practice teaching 
of B.Ed. students. 


Teaching at the M.Ed. level should be supplemented by 
tutorials seminars. 


In most universities the M.Ed. course is at present a whole- 
time course of one year duration. An extension of the course would 
not be immediately feasible in view of financial and other difficul- 
ties. One solution of great promise is the introduction of integrated 
B.Ed. and M.Ed. courses. The details and modus operandi of such 
a course will have to be worked out. 


Dissertation as part of the M.Ed. programme serves a useful 
purpose but at present it usually does not come up to a desirable 
standard. It would be worthwhile to consider the possibility of 
undertaking group projects in which individuals contribute their 
part of study and research. Another possible alternative to disser- 
tation could be the writing of good text-books. Preparation of 
measuring tools and tests in school subjects would also be a good 
substitute. 


The practice of placing successful candidates in three classes 
may be abolished for the M.Ed. examination. Instead, the univer- 
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sities may give pass and distinction marks, pass marks at 45 per cent 
and distinction at 65 per cent. At least 20 per cent of the total marks 
for M.Ed. course should be earmarked for sessional work which 
should be assessed by committees consisting of faculty members. 
It shouid be possible to find ways and means of checking the 
objectivity, reliability and validity of internal marks. The viva voce 
should be a necessary part of the post graduate examinations. 
Besides gauging the depth of knowledge and mental alertness of the 
candidate, the viva voce examination could also serve as a useful 
check on the reliability of internal assessment. 


Research in Education 


No candidate should be admitted to a research course in 
Education unless he has shown sufficient evidence of his capacity 
for independent thinking and critical examination of theories and 
facts. A doctoral committee consisting of reputed scholars in the 
field of candidate's research specialisation should examine the 
candidate with regard to his general ability to pursue research on 
the topic selected by him. It would also be desirable to insist on one 
or two years professional experience on the part of candidates before 
they are enrolled for research. The candidate should be allowed to 
supplicate for a research degree only in a department or place where 
adequate library facilities and qualified supervisors are available. 


No person should be appointed as a supervisor unless he 
himself possesses a doctoral degree or has published recognised 
research work to his credit or is an eminent scholar in his field. 


While fundamental research in Education should be encour- 
aged as far as possible, it would be advisable for a large majority of 
candidates to take up practical problems facing the country that 
need urgent solution. 


Sufficient attention will have to be given to the preparation 
of suitable instruments of research. 


Suitable incentives in the form of fellowships and scholarships 
should be available to departments of Education in order to attract 
talented students to careers of research and fellowship. It will be 
necessary to build up sound traditions of research in Education and 
also to educate the consumers of research, viz, school teachers, 
principals, educational administrators, etc. They should be guided 
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by the findings of research in their day-to-day work. 


In general, there should be three examiners to evaluate a 
doctoral dissertation. The examiners should be scholars of repute. 
If qualified persons are not available in the country, specialists could 
be invited from abroad of act as examiners. Every candidate must 
be examined by means of viva voce test. The candidate should be 
considered for the award of a doctoral degree only when the 
examiners recommended him unanimously, 


It would be desirable to work out some criteria for the general 
guidance of examiners to achieve a high degree of objectivity in the 
evaluation of performance of candidates, 


Staff and Facilities 


Teachers of post graduate departments of Education should 
have a sound academic background some professional experience 
and adequate ¢ompetence to guide and carry on research. The 
minimum qualifications for a post graduate teacher in Education 
should be as under: 


A. Lecturer 


(i) At least a second class Master degree in Education 
besides at least a second class Master’s degree in any 
other subject. 

(ii) Three years experience of teaching and/or administra- 
tion and/or research. 

B. Reader 


(i) Same as for lecturer. 


(ii) Five years experience of teaching and/or administration 
and research ( Research would connote a research degree 
in Education or published work of recognised merit). 


C. Professor 


(i) Same as for lecturer plus a research degree. 


(ii) Ten years experience of teaching research and/or ad- 
ministration. The condition regarding experience may 
be relaxed in the case of a first class candidate who has 
published research work to his credit. 
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The teaching workload of a postgraduate lecturer in Educa- 
tion should not exceed 15 periods a week. The work of professors 
and readers should be distributed judiciously over teaching, re- 
search and guidance of research. 


The number of senior posts in a Department of Education 
should beabout one-third of the total strength of the teaching staff. 


The number of senior posts in a Department of Education 
should be about one-third of the total strength of the teaching staff. 


The training colleges should endeavour to enrich the second- 
ary schools by offering them help and guidance in their work and 
also, if possible, by associating their teachers in some of the college 
activities. Well qualified teachers of B.Ed. classes should also be 
encouraged to take up one or two papers in their fields of special- 
isation at the M.Ed. level. 


That in all postgraduate institutions research colloquium 
should be arranged at suitable intervals in which the M.Ed. and 
Ph.d. students may be required to present their research problems 
with design and methods of study. It would be desirable to invite 
specialists from outside and from other departments to participate 
in discussions. 


Regional seminars and workshops may be organised by Teach- 
er Training Colleges or Departments of Education on current 
problems of education and other professional problems. It may be 
possible for the UGC to provide the necessary financial assistance 
for the purpose. 


Atattempt may be made by the unitary universities to institute 
a system of inter-departmental teaching in some subjects. 


Students should be exposed to the influence of books and 
guided to cultivate sound reading habits. A college/department 
which offers postgraduate course in education should provide for 
its library at least Rs. 50,000 phased suitable over a period of 5 years, 
and Rs. 5,000 annually. 


The standard of accommodation of 5,000 to 7,000 sq. ft. laid 
down by the UGC for a post-graduate department should be 
adopted by postgraduate teachers college/Departments of Educa- 
tion also. 
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Part-time evening courses leading to the M.Ed. degree may 
be arranged wherever possible, especially for in-service teachers, to 
enable them to improve their professional qualifications. It is 
however, necessary to ensure that this provision does not result in 
further deterioration of standards. 


In order to attract better students to postgraduate studies in 
Education, the Ministry of Education and the Planning Commis- 
sion may consider providing suitable loans and scholarships to 
deserving candidates for studies at the M.Ed. level. 


13 


Study Group on the 
Training of Elementary 
Teachers in India 


The study group was appointed by All India Council for 
Elementary Education in 1961 under the Chairmanship of Shri Raja 
Roy Singh. 


Significance of the Programme 


No other single factor can make such a vital difference, for the 
better, as a proper system of teacher education and a “a break- 
through" here is urgently necessary. It does not really involve any 
‘additional’ expenditure; all that it implies is the incurring of an 
expenditure, which will ultimately have to be incurred under any 
circumstances, but which would lead to great improvement in 
quality, if incurred in the near future. This programme should, 
therefore, receive high priority in the remaining period of the third 
plan as well as in the fourth plan. 


Clearing the Backlog of Untrained Teachers 


By the end of the Third Plan, there would be a backlog of 
about 4,00,000 untrained teachers in primary and middle schools. 
Special measures should be devised for training these teachers. We 
recommended the following: 


(i) A substantial number of these untrained teachers would 
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be above 35 years of age and would have put in service 
of 10-15 years. Little useful purpose is likely to be served 
by sending them for a regular course of pre-service 
training. Their training should be undertaken through 
short-term in-service course. 


For teachers below the age of 35, who have put in five 
to 10 years of service, the pre-service training course 
should be of one year. 


(ii 


Full-term training courses would be required for those 
untrained teachers who have put in less than five years 
of service and are below 35 years of age. The number of 
additional training places would have to take account of 
these untrained teachers. 


(iii 


Correspondence courses are particularly suited for clearing 
this backlog of untrained teachers. They would not take away the 
teachers from their schools for any length of time; and teachers in 
categories (i) and (ii) above may be trained effectively through 
correspondence, supplemented by some short-term courses, mainly 
for practical work. A committee of experts should be appointed to 
work out the details of the correspondence courses in collaboration 
with the National Institute of Education and a pilot project should 
be started in each State to try out this method. It may be expanded 
suitably in the light of practical experience. 


Expansion of Training Facilities 


A large expansion of training facilities is necessary and steps 
to secure this should be taken immediately. In estimating the 
requirements of additional places in training institutions for ele- 
mentary teachers, a pupil-teacher ratio of 45 may be adopted. This 
would mean of pupil-teacher ratio of about 50 in classes I-V and 
of about 40 in classes VI-VII. The target ofenrolment to be reached 
by 1975-76 should be 100 per cent enrolment inthe age-group 6 
to 14 in all areas where an enrolment of 60 percent or above has 
been reached by the end of the Third Five-year Plan. In the 
remaining areas, the target of enrolment should be 100 per cent 
enrolmentin the age-group 6 to 11 and 75 percent in theage-group 
11-14. 


The minimum size of a training institution should be 160 
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preferably 200. This would secure efficiency as well as economy. 


The facilities for teacher training should be so expanded that 
the annual outpout of training institutions would match the annual 
requirement of additional teachers. To achieve this equilibrium 
between the supply and demand for trained teachers is the most 
significant programme in the *breakthrough" we have urged for 
teacher educaiton. The programme for each State and Union 
Territory should be so drawn up that this goal would be reached 
by 1967-68, the first year of the Fourth Plan, and steps towards it 
should be taken from now. 


Appointment of Study Groups 


Each State and Union Territory Administration should imme- 
diately set up a Study Group to: 


(a) Work out detailed estimates, on the lines indicated in 
Annexure I, of the additional enrolment in the elemen- 
tary schools upto 1975 and the additional teachers 
required annually; 

(b) Assess the size of the existing backlog of untrained 
teachers and prepare a detailed scheme for clearing the 
backlog; 


(c) Examine the possiblities of expanding the capacity of 
existing institutions; 

(d) Determine the additional training places which need to 
be created so that, by 1967-68, the outpout on the basis 
of a two year course should match the annual require- 
ments (estimates to be worked out separately for primary 
and middle schools); 

(e) Assess the requirements of teachers for the special cat- 
egories, e.g., women teachers, teachers for remote areas, 
teachers for tribal areas etc., and 

(f) Work out the estimate of the cost and the phasing of the 
whole programme. 

The Study Groups should start functioning immediately and 
complete their work by March, 1963. The plans prepared by the 
Study Groups should be combined for the overall plan of teacher 
education for the country. 
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Location and Planning of Training Institutions 


The location and planning of training institutions should be 
done with great care. The following general principles are suggested 
in this regard: 


(a) A district should be taken as the unit of planning and 
each district should be provided with as many training 
institutionsasare required to meet demand of elemenatary 
teachers within its area; 


Since 80 per cent of the population is rural, about four- 
fifths of the training institutions should be located in 
rural areas; 


As the training institutions need practising schools of a 
fair size, an ideal location fora training institution would 
be a township with a population between 5,000 and 
15,000. This will provide the necessary facilities of a 
practising school on the desired scale without detracting 
from the rural chracter of the location; and 


(d) The institutions should be so located that they would 
be easily accessible form all parts of the district. There 
is a proposal that each training institution should pro- 
vide extension services to primary and middle schools 
within its neighbourhood. The location of training 
institutions should, therefore, be so planned, that when 
these sevices are started, it should be possible to cover 
most of the primary and middle schools in the district. 


S$ 


a 


Cost of the Programme 


Each State and Union Territory should prepare a blueprint of 
an elementary training institution of the optimum size and work out 
the details of its total cost both capital and recurring. It should also 
prepare a detailed estimate of the capital and recurring costs 
involved in raising the existing training institutions to the desired 
level in size and efficiency as well as the establishment of the new 
institutions required. 


General Education and Elementary School Teachers 


The following policies should be adopted in respect of the 
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general education of elementary school teachers: 


(a) As soon as practicable, and in any case not later than 
1965-66, the recruitment of teachers of primary and 
middle schools should be only from those who have 
passed the matriculartion or equivalent examination. 


Beyond the deadline fixed for the recruitment of matric- 
ulates only, the selection of a non-matriculate teacher 
should be permitted in the following exceptional cases: 


(b 


= 


(i) For tribal or remote areas, if suitable matriculate 
teachers are not available; and 


(ii) Women teachers in rural areas; if no matriculate 
women teachers are available. 


(c) Even in the exceptional cases mentioned in (b) above, 
suitable measures should be adopted to see that the need 
to recruit non-matriculate teachers disappears as quickly 
as possible and at a date which does not extend beyond 
1971. 


The employment of graduate teachers in elementary 
schools should be encouraged. it is desirable that the 
headmaster of every primary school with more than 250 
children should be a graduate. 


(d 


I 


Duration of the Training Course 


The duration of the elementary course should be two years for 
all teachers who have completed secondary school, or the higher 
secondary or even the intermediate course. For those who have not 
completed the secondary school, the duration of the training course 
should be three years which should be divided into two period a 
continuous pre-sevice training programme of two years followed by 
an in-service training programme of one year. 


Revision of Syllabi 


The existing syllabi of training institutions for elementary 
teachers need considerable revision. The programme can be helped 
if a model syllabus can be evolved to serve as the general framework 
within which such adaptation as may be required to suit the 
conditions of different States may be made. This work should be 
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undertaken by the National Institute of Education in collaboration 
with the representatives of the State Government and selected 
Principals of training institutions. 


Training of Teacher Educators 


Special in-service training courses should be organised for 
teacher educators. It is desirable that universities provide specialised 
courses at the M.Ed. level to prepare teacher educators for training 
institutions. It would also be a distinct advantage if persons taking 
such specialised sources become familiar with methods of infant 
teaching. 


Improving the Physical Conditions in Training Institutions 


A blueprint of the minimum essential needs of a training 
institution for elementary teachers should be prepared and imme- 
diate steps should be taken; during the Third Five Year Plan itself, 
to improve the physical conditions in training institutions such as 
buildings for classrooms, hostels, staff quarters, laboratories, land 
for the farm and teaching equipment. The Study Groups proposed 
to be set up in States and Union Territories should examine the 
existing position in this respect and prepare development program- 
mer with estimates of cost. 


In-service Teacher Education 


In-service teacher educaion if of the highest importance and 
a beginning should be made in the Third Five Year Plan itself for 
developing in nation-wide network ofin-sevice training progrrammes. 
The ultimate objective should be to give, to every elementary 
teacher, in-service training of not less than two months’ duration 
in every five years of service. 


The in-service training programmes have tobe institutionalised; 
and an adequate provision for this purpose should be made, either 
in existing institutions, or in special institutions created for the 
purpose. In-service training programmes should also be organised 
for headmasters and members of inspecting staff. 


Extension Services 


The scheme of the National Council of Educational Research 
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and Training for establlishment of extension service centres in 
training institutions for elementary teachers is welcome. The num- 
ber of such centres should be increased to 240 at least by the end 
of the Third Plan and 50 per cent of training institutions should 
be covered by the end of the Fourth Plan. 


State Institutions of Elemenatary Education 


State Institutions of Elementary Education established as early 
as possible and should be charged with the following functions: 


(i) To provide in-service training to teachers Self Educators 
and the inspecting staff connected with elementary 
education; f: 

(ii) To undertake studies, investigation in all problems of 
education and research in methods of teaching and the 
curriculum in elementary schools; 

(iii) To prepare instructional material and teaching aids for 
the use and guidance of the teachers; and 

(iv) To carry out periodic evaluative studies of the pro- 
grammes of training institutions, extention activities and 
the progress of elemenatry education in general and of 
basic educaion in particular. 


Incentives and Facilities for Further Self-Education 


Adequate incentives and facilities for further educaiton should 
be provided to elementary school teachers. For this purpose: 


(i) The conditions governing the grant of study leave 
should be liberalised; 

Advance increments or higher scales of pay should be 
given to teachers who acquire higher academic or pro- 
fessional qualifications; 

The possibilities inherent in the correspondence courses 
should be examined with a view to providing to elemen- 
tary teachers opportunities for acquiring higher profes- 
sional qualifications. A beginning in this direction can 
be made through the State Institutes of Elementary 
Education; and 


(ii 


(iii 
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(iv) The teachers who acquire higher qualification should be 
eligible for promotion to the inspecting cadre and to the 
training institutions. 


Production of Education Literature in Indian Languages 


The non-availability of adequate educational literature in 
Indian languages is one of the main handicaps of the elementary 
teacher in India. Steps will, therefore, have to be taken to produce 
this literature in all the Indian lan guages. The primary responsibility 
for this programme should be on the National Council of Educa- 
tional Research and Training and the State Insititutes of Elementary 
Educaiton. The organisations of teachers have a particularly impor- 
tant role to play in this sector and should be encouraged in all 
possible ways to assume a share of this responsibility. 


Comprehensive Organisation for Teachers Education 


The programme for the reform of teacher education cannot 
be implemented effectively through adhoc measures; it must be 
Supportted by an adequate organisation. We are firmly of the 
conviction that a time has come to create a permanent organisation 
at all levels which would be charged with the responsibility for 
improving teacher education and which should be giving contin- 
uous thought to its problems. 


State Councils of Teacher Education 


In every State, there should be a State Council of Teacher 
Education consisting of the Director of Education, respresentatives 
of the University Departments of Education, representatives of 
Training Colleges for secondary teachers, representative of the 
Principals and teachers of training institutions for pre-primary and 
elementary teachers, and non-official educationists. The Council 
will deal with teacher educaion at all levels, pre-primary to second- 
ary, and have the following functions: 


(i) To prepare programmes for the development of teacher 
education and supervise their implementation; 


(ii) To set standards for teacher education; 


(iii) To confer recognition on institutions which fullfil the 
requirements prescribed by the council; 
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(iv) To prepare the curriculum and syllabuses according to 
which the training programmes, both pre-service and in- 
service should be carried out. 


(v). To conduct examinations and award Certificates and 
Diplomas; 
(iv) To arrange for the inspection and supervision of the 
training institutions recognised by it; 
(vii) To coordinate the training programmes and collaborate 
with other agencies in the State and outside in the 
furtherance of its objectives. 


Special Officer for Training Institutions 


Every state should have a Special Officer (or any other suitable 
administrative machinery) whose whole-time responsibility would 
be for the programmes of training institutions and that the annual 
inspection of the training institutions should be carried out by 
panels of experts. 


Department of Teacher Education in the NIE 


To decision to establish and Department of Teacher Educa- 
tion in the National Institute of Educaiton is welcome. The 
Department should have the following functions; 

(i) To act as a clearing house of ideas and informaion; 
(ii) To provide advanced level training courses in teacher 
educaion; 

(iii). To conduct research in various aspects of teacher edu- 

cation; 

(iv) To prapare instructional literature in Hindi and other 


regional languages for the use of training institutions; 
and 


(v) To provide consultative services to the States. 
Financial Implications 


The total cost of a programme of teacher educaion, both pre- 
serviceand in-service, would be ofthe order of Rs. 112 crores spread 
over a period of 10 years. This would be about five per cent of the 
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total direct expenditure on elementary education. 


A beginning should be made for implementing this pro- 
gramme by providing a sum of Rs. 20 crores in the Third Five-Year 
Plan. A sum of about Rs. 60 crores would be needed in the Fourth 
Five-Year Plan for this programme. 
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Study Team for Selected 
Educational Schemes 


The Study Team was appointed by the Planning Commission 
in 1961 under the Chairmanship of Shri B.N. Jha. 


Objectives of Teacher Education of Trends of 
Development 


Modern education aims at the education of the whole person. 
So every teacher should have a deep knowledge and understanding 
of children and skill in applying that knowledge and understanding. 


Overwhelming majority of men and women can only become 
good teachers if the training programme is built on a sound 
foundation of theoretical knowledge and supervised practice. 


The problem is to examine whether the required number of 
teachers during the Plans is being properly trained in institutions 
established for the purpose, keeping in view both economy in 
training programmes and efficiency among men and women trained. 


The following points need to be included in a programme of 
teacher training: 
(i) To enable the trainees to require the skills and techniques 


needed to teach young children with the help of modern 
knowledge of child psychology and methods of teaching; 
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(ii) To inculcate in the educants the ideals of accepted behaviour 
patterns of the society in which they live and whose purposes 
they serve; and 


(iii) To develop in the teacher trainee certain attitudes, values and 
interests in conformity with the ideals of democracy and our 
developing economy. 


The following are the recent trends in Teacher Training 
Programme: 


(i) Entrance qualification for primary teacher is being raised 
to a pass in matriculation or equivalent; 


(ii) Training schools have increased to 1,358 and training 
colleges to 216 in 1960. 


(iii) More women students are seeking admission to training 
institutions; 


(iv) Financial allocation for teacher education is not being 
proportionately increased through plans; 


(v) The question of teachers’ salaries cannot be dissociated 
from the question of training programmes; and 


(vi) Separation between elementary and secondary teacher 
educaion has led to a lack of participation of professional 
persons in the same objectives of teacher education. 


Some Aspects of Teacher Training 


We recommend the universities should take interest in the 
appointment of staff to the training colleges. 


To staff training schools, teachers drawn from secondary 
schools are not suitable and, therefore, they should go through an 
orientation course of at least two three months to make themselves 
familiar with the problems of the primary schools. 


Scales of pay of teachersin the training colleges should be same 
as recommended by the Universitites Grants Commission for 
teachers in Colleges of Arts and Science. 


We recommend that State Governments may consider giving 
teachers of secondary schools appointed to training schools either 
a special allowance for working as Lecturers in the training schools 
or some other incentive. 
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The whole question of staff, salaries, conditions of service will 
need to be examined by different State Governments in relation to 
other salaries for similar type of work. 


In majority of teacher training institutions the problem of 
selection does not appear to be a serious one. 


We found that in some training institutions there was shortage 
of candidates and the intake capacity was not fully utilised. While 
in others there was a much larger number of applicants than the 
capacity. 


Certain selection methods are commonly used in institutions 
where selection from among the applicants is necessary. 


Departmental candidates are selected by Directors of Educa- 
tion in Government institutions and the number of deputed 
teachers form a considerable majority as compared to freshers, for 
whom the choice of selection has to be exercised. 


There is an urgent need for evolving a suitable and objective 
set of measures of assessment for selection of trainees. Minimum 
standards have to be established for admission to training institu- 
tions whether the number of applicants is more than the capacity 
or less. 


For teachers with set habits, above the age of 35 or with an 
experience of more than seven years of teaching other methods of 
training included in in-service training programmes should be 
employed. 


In selecting candidates, the following criteria, with suitable 
modifications, may be found helpful: 


(i) Past achievement and academic records of the candi- 
dates; 


(ii) Results obtained by the candidates in aptitude test; and 
(iii) Interview by a selection committee. 


There is a wide gap between what the training institutions 
produce and what is required in a school. 


In the course of studies prescribed, quite a lot of dead wood 
appears to have been collected and needs to be cleared through a 
new approach. 
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We would recommended about 30 lessons, i.e. 15 each in two 
school subjects as the optimum for the purpose of practice teaching. 


The practical training should also include attendance at dem- 
onstration lessons given by masters of methods and other outstand- 
ing teachers, observation of lessons, delivering criticism lessons, 
working on educational projects, preparation of teaching aids, etc. 


All practice teaching lessons should be planned under guid- 
ance, given under supervision and discussed later by the supervisor. 


A moderate and balanced contribution can be struck (in 
examination of the trainees) by placing proper weightage on 
internal assessment and checking up by external examiners in a 
greater proportion. An informal interview of a few minutes for the 
trainees by the internal and external examiners can also be very 
useful, in having a proper and balanced estimate of the trainees 
capabilities. 


The details of any proper evaluation and weightage in marks 
and also in the system of examination in pratice teaching, in our 
opinion should require a review by academic bodies. 


We feel that different types of experiments in training pro- 
grammes have to be encouraged and we commend the Kurukshetra 
experiment and the experiment of the four Regional Colleges being 
established by the Ministry of Education under the National 
Council of Educational Research and Training. 


We notice that institutions with higher enrolment reduce the 
cost per capita without endangering the examination results or 
efficiency of training. 


Large-sized institutions are found in some of the advanced 
countries and we have examined the advantages of such institutions 
which showed that an academic atmosphere could be established 
in the campus of such an institution without difficulty. A small 
training school or college may be educationally ineffective and 
costly. McNair Report says, “We doubt whether a college of much 
less than 200 is capable of being staffed, equipped and organised, 
both efficiently and economically”. 


Standardised cost pattern for recurring and nonrecurring 
expenditure in the case of training schools or training colleges has 
to be evolved. 
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It is recommended that an estimate of financial provision for 
different types of training programmes, including those of corre- 
spondence courses, evening and vacation courses should be done 
by an Experts Committee which should take into account sugges- 
tions made by the Association of Training Colleges in India. 


Lack of hand books leads students to a state of despair and 
they depend on teachers who employ the method of dictation of 
notes which they themselves will discard as a method of teaching. 


The publication ofsuitable text-books in Indian languages has 
to be undertaken on a national scale. 


In training schools the use of modern teaching aids has to be 
very much encouraged. 


Facilities of workshops and those for craft training have to be 
provided in a much greater measure in the training institutions. 


Recommendations made by the Working Group of the AII 
Indian Association of Training Colleges in regard to provision of 
library facilities should be considered. 


Certain training schools and training colleges are attached to 
high schools of Arts and Science Colleges. We suggest that this 
arrangement might continue provided the staff requirements are 
properly met and other physical facilities are made available. 


In the case of postgraduate studies and research in educaion, 
we have noted disturbing variation and constant deterioration in 
the practices relating to admission, choice of courses of study and 
also in the quality of research work required of students. 


Teacher educaion at postgraduate and research level did not 
always attract the type of students who had either facilities or the 
capacity to attack research problems in education. 


The best minds should be induced to take up research in 
education and this could be achieved by taking not only those who 
have done the B.Ed. Degree at graduate level but also others who 
have done either a good degree in humanities or science. For the 
later, a course of slightly longer duration may be desirable. 


Extension centres and units in training programmes have 
given a new-lead in teacher educaion and they will soon cover a very 
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large number of secondary schools in the country. 


Extension programme is proposed to be introduced through 
training schools in elementary schools. The experiment will be 
watched with interest. 


Problems of Teacher Education 


Dimensions of the problem of teacher training in terms of 
number is formidable as it includes the training of additional 
teachers required for expansion of school educational facilities, the 
backlog of untrained teachers and replacement. 


Advancement in training of teachers has proceeded in India, 
as in other countries, on many fronts without coordination and 
without any overall or commonly accepted plan. Progress had to be 
made wherever and whatever it could be made with whatever 
adjustments in programme or practice were made necessary by the 
demands of specific local or institutional situations. 


A uniform standardisation of programme would appear to be 
necessary. 


A balance between liberal and pedagogical elements has to be 
established and specific needs in training have to be identified. 


We recommended that if any untrained teacher is appointed 
to a teaching post, he should be given the scale of pay of the post 
prescribed for a trained teacher. After he gets training qualifications, 
he should be granted two increments in the scale. This would also 
mean that a trained teacher, if freshly appointed, has to be started 
with two advance increments in the scale. 
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Committee on Emotional 
Integration 


The Committee was appointed by the Government of India 
in 1961 under the Chairmanship of Dr. Sampurnanand. 


Teachers 


"The Union Ministry of Education should implementa scheme 
providing for a national minimum scale of salaries for teachers in 
the primary, middle and secondary schools. 


Every attempt should be made to ensure that the scales 
recommended by the University Grants Commission are adopted 
in colleges and universities, 


A Pay Revision Committee, consisting of representatives from 
the Planning Commission, the Ministries of Education and Finance 
and representatives from the teaching profession, should be imme- 
diately, set up to work out the full financial implications and 
operative details of implementing the scheme for a national min- 
imum scale of salaries for teachers with the help of sub-committees 
at State levels, if necessary. This work should be completed as 
expeditiously as possible. 

Steps should be taken to ensure security of tenure for all 
trained teachers. 

Other ancillary measures to improve the economic and social 
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status of teachers will also have to be taken upon a country wide 
basis. ` 


A scheme should be evolved by the Union Ministries of 
Education and Health and the State Governments to provide free 
medical aid for teachers and their families. 


Adequate provision should be made in State Plans for free 
education upto the secondary stages, at least for the children of 
teachers. 


Teachers should be given free quarters and this facility should 
be extended in the first instance to women teachers. 


The construction of quarters should be taken up as a integral 
part of the construction of school buildings. 


Prospects of higher promotion for teachers and the triple 
benefit scheme of insurance, provident fund and pension for them 
should be provided by all the States. 


Teachers should not be asked to apply for the Annual National 
Awards, but the selection should be made by the authorities 
concerned based on record of work. 


The status accorded to teachers by the public should be related 
essentially to the role played by them in the service of the commu- 
nity. Provision to enable teachers to serve on committees setup in 
regard to various expansion programmes for education, should be 
made. 


A Central Council of Teachers with corresponding counter- 
parts at State and district level to coordinate the inter-state pro- 
gramme recommended for achieving emotional integration, may be 
formed. 


A scheme of further educaion in the teaching line should be 
formulated. 


There should be selection grades for all types of teachers on 
the basis of qualifications, efficiency and length of service. The 
financial implications of such a measure may be referred to the Pay 
Revision Committee already recommended. 


A clear-out programme for teacher training which will pro- 
mote a national outlook, sense of citizenship and unity should be 
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drawn up after evaluating present practice. 


Teacher training programmes should be enriched by intro- 
ducing compulsory courses in group dynamics and cultural. An- 
thropology and by making specialisation any one subject of the 
higher secondary school also compulsory. 


Excursions, inter-school visits, community work and cultural 
activities should form part of the carefully planned training given 
to pupil-teachers. 


Geography should receive more attention in teacher training 
programmes. 


Every geography student in training colleges should have 
basic training in the use of audio-visual material and a thorough 
training in the use of geographical maps. 


Research scholarships in economic and human geography 
should be made available for study at selected institutions of higher 
education. 


The State Governments should depute their curriculum ex- 
perts to work in mutual consultation and draw up a suitable 
curriculum for all training institutions keeping the national objec- 
tives in view. 


The duration of the teacher training courses should not be less 
than two years at any level. 

For staffing training colleges, teachers of proved competence 
should be selected and given higher professional education in 
institute of education or universitites. Universities and institutes of 
education should provide special professional education for this 
purpose. 

The minimum age for admission to training schools should 
be 16. 

The minimum qualification for men recruits should be a pass 
in class X. For the time being, this condition may be relaxed for 
women teachers. 

Teachers should be given in-service training at least one in five 
years to enable them to keep in touch with new trends of develop- 
ment in the field of education and teaching techniques. 
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A handbook of suggestions should be produced by the Union 
Government for use in training institutions. 


Similar handbooks of suggestions should be prepared for the 
use of teachers in primary and secondary schools with special 
reference to the social studies and languages. 


These handbooks should give a brief outline of current 
problems and suggest a number of practical programmes for 
teachers to work out as part of curricular and co-curricular activities 
which help to foster the feeling of Indianness. 


A panel of names from the teaching profession should be 
drawn up from which the most competent should be commissioned 
to write these handbook. 
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Study Group on the Study 
of English in India 


The Study Group was appointed by the Government of India 
in 1964 under the Chairmanship of Prof. V.K. Gokak. 


A Training Programme for Teachers of English 


A programme should be worked out for each State, on the 
basis of the qualifications prescribed, the number of teachers 
required for each stage and the number of training schools and 
training colleges and teacher-educators required. The programme 
should be so scheduled as to begin in April 1965 and end by March 
1971. The number of additional teachers of English that will have 
to be trained for the whole country during the next ten years is 
approximately as follows: 

Stage No. of additional teachers 
to be trained per year 


Fourth Plan Fifth Plan 


Middle School 16,000 15,000 
High School 7,000 7,000 
Higher Secondary or Intermediate 2,800 3,000 
Three-year Degree Course 2,300 2,400 


The following qualifications are recommended for teachers of 
English at each of these stages: 
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(a) Middle School: A graduate with a year's training in a training 

college; or a person who has completed the higher secondary 

course, with a year's training in a content and methods course 
in English. 

High School: A graduate with subsidiary or principal English 

and a year's training in a training college; or a person who has 

graduate after passing the Indian School Certificate Examina- 
tion and who has been trained in the teaching of English in 

à special programme for a year; or a graduate who has, in 

addition to being trained fora year in the methods of teaching 

English in a training college, also undergone a special content 

course in English for a year. 

(c) The Higher Secondary and Three-year Degree Stage: A 
postgraduate degree in English with a diploma in the teaching 
of English as a second language: or, a second class graduate 
with principal English and with a diploma as above (as a 
transitory measures). 


The Training of Teachers of English should be Orga- 
nised on the Following Lines 


(b 


Middle School Teachers: Most of the teachers at this level 
will have passed the S.S.C.examination. Many more training 
schools should be established to provide an intensive content 
and methods programme for a year as outlined in Appendix 
Nine. 


High School Teachers: Only graduates with subsidiary or 
principal English should be admitted to a year's training 
programme in training colleges. Other should be admitted to 
the course only after being trained for a year in the content 
course only, after being trained fora year in the content course 
the higher level compulsory English course along with a 
course unit in a linguistic description of English and the other 
papers. Arrangement should be made to teach this content 
course in colleges or in training colleges. The number of 
training colleges should be increased considerably. The ad- 
missions to the four-months course in the Capital Institute of 
English should also be increased. 


HigherSecondary and Compulsory English Course Teachers: 
The Central Institute of English should be expanded consid- 
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erably so as to double the number of key personnel that it 
trains every year. In addition; a number of teachers will also 
have to be trained in training colleges. Admissions to the B.A. 
special English and M.A. English courses in colleges and 
university departments should also be increased. 


The following steps should be taken for training teacher- 
educators for the training institutions of English at various levels. 
The teacher-trainers in training schools, who should be graduates 
with subsidiary or principal English, should be trained for a year in 
training colleges or ata four-month course in the Central Institute 
of English. The teacher-educators in training colleges, who should 
be M.A., in English should be trained on a diploma course in the 
teaching of English at Hyderabad or a course equivalent to it. 


The following measures should be taken as soon as possible 
without waiting for a change of medium at the university level: 


(a) the appointment of subject-inspectors for English; 


(b) the organisation of orientation courses in the teaching 
of English for other inspecting officers and of refresher 
courses once in five years for teachers of English in 
service; and 


(c) the sanction of a suitable allowance or of two advance 
increments to those teachers of English who undergo 
the training required for their level of teaching. The 
B.Ed. course in English should be revised as indicated 
in Appendix Ten. 
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Education Commission 


The Commission was appointed by the Government of India 
in 1964 under the Chairmanship of Prof. D.S. Kothari. 


Teacher Status 


Intensive and continuous efforts are necessary to raise the 
economic, social and professional status of teachers and to feed back 
talented young persons into the profession. 


Remuneration 


The most urgent need is to upgrade the remuneration of 
teachers substantially, particularly, at the school stage. 

Scale of pay of school teachers belonging to the same category 
but working under different managements such as Government, 
Local Bodies or private managements should be the same. This 
principle of parity should be adopted forthwith. But its full imple- 
mentation, may, if necessary, be phased over a programme of five 
years. 


Implementation of Scales for School Teachers 
Three main scales of pay should be recognised for school 


teachers: 


(a) For teachers who have completed the secondary school 
stage and are trained; 


(b) For trained graduates; 
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(c) For teachers with postgraduate qualifications. 


There should be no teachers at the primary stage who has not 
completed the secondary school course and did not have two years 
of professional training. 


Headmaster of higher primary and lower primary schools with 
enrollments of more than 200 should be trained graduates. Their 
salaries should be the same as those of trained graduate teachers in 
secondary schools. 


The practice of creating posts in lower scales of pay and 
recruiting to these—either teachers with lower qualifications when 
qualified teachers are available or recruiting qualified teachers to 
these posts—and paying them at lower scales, should be abandoned. 


Scales of pay of secondary school teachers should be related 
to scales of pay for teachers in affiliated colleges and universities on 
the one hand and to those of primary teachers on the other. 


Scales of pay for headmasters of lower and higher secondary 
school should have a definite relationship with those of teachers in 
affiliated colleges or even universities. That is to say, the scale of pay 
for headmasters should be the same as that for lecturers, readers, 
or even professors, depending upon the size, function and quality 
of the school. 


The proportion of teachers with postgraduate qualification in 
lower secondary schools should vary from 10 to 30 per cent, 
depending upon the size, function and quality of the school. 


Teachers with first and second class B.A./B.Sc. or M.A./ 
M.Sc. or with M.Ed., degree should be given advance increments 
in the scale. 


Professional training should be obligatory for all secondary 
school teachers. 


State Boards of School Education and the State Education 
Departments should prescribe qualifications of teachers similar to 
those in Government institutions; every post to be filled should be 
adequately advertised and interviews held by duly constituted 
Selection Committees; and no grants-in-aid should be paid for the 
salary of a teacher appointed outside the rules. 
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Promotional Prospects 


It is necessary to improve promotional prospects in the 
teaching profession in order to attract and retain men of talent. 
From this point of view, the following suggestion are made: 


(1) School Stage: Qualified and trained teachers in primary 


(2 


(3 


(5 


(6 


(7 


— 


— 


schoolsshould be considered for promotion as Headmasters 
or Inspectors of schools. 


Trained graduate teachers in secondary schools who 
have done outstanding work should be eligible for 
promotion to posts carrying salaries of teachers with 
postgraduate qualifications. 


Secondary school teachers with the necessary platitude 
and competence could be enabled to become university 
and college teachers. The UGC should give ad hoc 
grants to outstanding teachers to do research into prob- 
lems to encourage them and incidentally to. qualify 
themselves for work at the universities. 


Advance increments for teachers doing outstanding 
work should be made possible. Normally, a teacher 
reaches the maximum of his scale in a period of 20 years. 
It should be possible for about five percent of the 
teachers to reach the top of the scale in about ten years 
and for another five per cent of teachers to reach the same 
in about fifteen years. 


University Stage: Ad hoc temporary posts in a higher 
grade should be created for a lecturer or reader who has 
done outstanding work and who cannot be given pro- 
motion for non-availability of a suitable post. 

In Departments doing postgraduate work, the number 
of posts at professional level should be determined on 
the basis of requirements. 

It should be open to a university in consultation with 
UGC to offer remuneration, even beyond the special 
scale of 1600-1800 to outstanding persons. 


Relating Salaries to Costs of Living 


All teacher's salaries should be reviewed every five years and 
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the dearness allowances paid to teachres should be same as that paid 
to Government Servants with the same salary. 


Welfare Services 


A general programme of welfare services for all school teachers 
should be organized in each State and Union Territory, the funds 
being contributed by teachers (at 1% per cent of the salaries) and 
an equal amount being given by the State. The fund should be 
administered by Joint Committees of representatives of teachers and 
Government. When, such a fund is organised, the existing teacher's 
welfare fund set up by the Government of Indian may be advan- 
tageously merged in it. 


Need for Central Assistance 


The proposals for the imporvement of salaries of school 
teachers should be given effect to immediately. Generous Central 
assistance should be made available to State Governments for this 
purpose. 

Retirement Benefits 


The system of retirement benefits to teachers should also be 
reorganised on the principles of uniformity and parity. That is to 
say, the retirement benefits given to employees of the Government 
of India should be extended automatically to teachers in the service 
of the Stage Governments in the first instance and then to teachers 
working under local authorities and private management. 


As an interim measure, the priple-benefit scheme should be 
more widely adopted both for teachers in local authority and private 
schools as well as for the university and college teachers. 


LJ 
The normal retirment age for teachers in schools, colleges and 
universities should be mae 60 years with provision for extension 
upto 65 years. 
A higher rate of interest should be given to teachers on their 
provident fund and for this purpose, a better system of investing 
these funds shouldbe devised. 


Conditions of Work dhd Service 


The conditions of work in educational institutions should be 


E 


i 
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such so as to enable teachers to function at their highest level of 
efficiency. 


The minimum facilities required for efficient work should be 
provided in all educaitonal institutions. 


Adequate facilities for professional advancement should be 
provided to all teachers. 


In fixing the hours of work, not only actual classroom 
teaching, but all other work a teacher has to do, should be taken 
into consideration. 


A scheme should also be drawn up under which every teacher 
will get a concessional railway pass to any part of India once in five 
years on payment of a reasonable contribution related to his salary. 


New conduct and disciplinary rules suitable for the teaching 
profession should be framed for teachers in Government services. 


The terms and conditions of service of teachers in private 
schools should be the same as for Government schools. 


The provision for residential accomodation for teachers is 
extremely important. For this purpose, it is suggested that: 


(a) Every effort should be made to increase residential 
accomodation for teachers in rural areas and State sub- 
sidies should be made available fo: the purpose; 


(b) A programme of building construction and grant of 
adequate house rent allowance should be adopted in all 
big cities; 

(c) Cooperative housing schemes for teachers should be 
encouraged and loans on favourbale terms should be 
made available for construction of houses; and . 

(d) In universities and colleges, the target should be fixed 
to provide residential accomodation to about 50 per 
cent of the teaches in the universties and 20 per cent of 
them in affiliated colleges. 


Private tutions should be discouraged and controlled. Special 
coaching for children, who need it, shouid be provided on an 
institutional basis. 


At the university stage, part-time consultancy or additional 
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work, such as research by teachers in higher education, should be 
permitted and no payment should be required to be made to the 
institution if the earnings do not exceed 50 per cent of the salary. 


Teachers should be free to exercise all civic rights and should 
be eligible for public office at the local, district, State or National 
levels. No legal restriction should be placed on their participation 
in elections, but when they do so, they should be expected to 
proceed on leave. 


Women Teachers 


The employment of women teachers should be encouraged 
at all stage and in all sectors of educaion. Opportunities for part- 
time employment should be provided for them on a large scale. 


Adequate provision should be made for residential accomodation 
particularly in rural areas. 


The condensed courses for adult women operated by the 
Central Social Welfare Board should be expanded. 


Increasing facilities should be provided for education through 
correspondence countries. 


Wherever necesary, special allowance should be given to 
women teachers working in rural areas. 


Teachers for Tribal Areas 


Teaches for tribal areas should be given special allowance, and 
assistance for the education of their children and residential accomodation. 


Provision should be made for giving special training to 
teachers who are to work in tribal areas. 


Teachers’ Organisations 


Professional organisations of teachers which carry out work 
for the improvement of the profession and of educaiton should be 
recognized by the Central and the State Governments and consult- 
ed, on matters relating to school education, general and profession- 
al education of teachers and their salaries and conditions of work. 


Joint Teachers Councils should be constituted in each State 
and Union Territory to discuss all matters relating to teachers’ 
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salaries, conditions of work and service and welfare service. These 
should consist of represantatives of teachers' organisations and 
officers of the State Educaion Department. Conventions should be 
developed to the effect that unanimous recommendations of the 
Councils would be accepted by Government. In certain matters, 
there should be provision for arbitration when negotiations fail. 


National Awards 


The Mininstry of Education should consider the following 
suggestions: 


(a) The number of national awards should be increased; 
(b) The selection committees should be strengthened; 


(c) Travelling allowance given to the awardness should be 
similar to that sanctioned for Class I officers of Govern- 
ment. 


Teaher Education 


The professional preparation of teachers, beign crucial for the 
qualitative imporvement of education, should be treated as key area 
in educational developmentand adequate financial provision should 
be made for it, both at the State and national levels. 


Removing the Isolation of Teacher Training 


In order to make the professional prepartion of teachers 
effective, teacher education must be brought into the mainstream 
of the academic life of the universities on the one hand and of school 
life and educational developments on the other. 


To remove the existing isolation of teacher education from 
University life: 

(a) Education, as distinguished from pedagogy, should be 
recognised as an independent academic discipline and 
introduced as an elective subject in courses for the first 
and second degree; and 

(b) Schools of education should be established in selected 
universities to develop programmes in teacher education 
and studies and research in eduction, in collaboration 
with other university disciplines. 
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To remove the existing isolation of teacher education from 
schools: 


(a) Extention work should be regarded as an essential 
function ofa teacher training institution and an Exention 
Service Department should be established in each 
institution— pre-primary, primary and secondary—as an 
integral part of it; 

(b) Effective alumni associations should be established to 
bring all students and faculty together to discuss and 
plan programmes for curricula; 


(c) Practice-teaching for teahers under training should be 
organised in active collaboration with selected schools 
which should receive recognition from the Education 
Department as cooperating schools and special grants 
for equipment and supervision; and 


(d) Periodic exchange of the staff of the cooperating schools 
and teacher-training institutions should be arranged. 


An intensive effort should be made to remove the existing 
separation among the institutions preparing teachers for different 
stages of education or for special fields such as crafts or art or 
physical educaiton by: 


(a) Implementing a phased programme of upgrading all 
training institutions to the collegiate standard with the 
ultimate objective of bringing all teacher education 
under the universities; 


(b) Establishing comprehensive colleges of education in 
each State on a planned basis; 


(c) Establishing a State Board of Teacher Education in each 
State to be responsible for all functions related to teacher 
education at all levels and in all fields. 


Improving Professional Education 


The essence of a programme of teacher education is ‘quality’ 
and its absence, teacher education becomes, not only a financial 
waste but a source of overall deterioration in educational standards. 
A programme of highest importance, therefore is to improve the 
quality of teacher education. This can be done through: 
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(1) Organisation ofwell-planned subject-orientation orcontent 
courses, in collaboration with University Departments 
(or postgraduate colleges), leading to insight into basic 
concepts, objectives and implications of subjects to be 
taught; 


(2 


— 


Introducing integrated courses of general and profes- 
sional education in universities; 

(3) Vitalising professional studies and basing them on In- 
dian conditions through the development of education- 


al research; 


(4) Using improved methods of teaching which leave great- 
er scope for self-study and discussion and improved 
methods of evaluation which include continuous inter- 
nal assessment of practical and sessional work as well as 
practice-teaching; 


— 


(5) Improving practice-teaching and making it a compre- 
hensive programme of intership; 


(6) Developing special courses and programmes; and 


(7) Revising the curricula and programmes at all levels of 
teacher education in the light of the fundamental objec- 
tives of preparing teachers for their varies responsibilities 
in an evolving system of education. 


Duration of Training Course 


The duration of the professional courses should be two years 
for primary teachers who have completed the secondary school 
course. It should be one year for the graduate student; but the 
number of working days in a year should be increased to 230. 


The State Boards of Teacher Education should conduct a 
survey of teacher education programmes and curricula and initiate 
the necessary revision. 


New professional courses must be developed to orientate 
headmasters and teacher educators in their special field of work. 


The postgraduate courses of education should be flexible and 
be planned to promote an academic and scientific study of educa- 
tion and to prepare personnel for specific fields requiring special 
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knowledge of initiation. The duration of the courses should be 
increased to three terms. Quality is crucial at this stage and only 
institutions having properly qualified staff and facilities should be 
allowed to conduct them. 


Improving the Quality of Trainging Institutions 


Early step should be taken to improve training institutions for 
teachers on the following lines: 


Secondary Teachers 


(a) 


(b) 


(e 


IL 


(f) 


The staff of secondary training colleges should have a 
double Master's degree in an academic subject and in 
education. A fair proportion of them should hold Doc- 
torate degrees. They should all have taken induction or 
orientation courses in teacher education. 


Qualified specialists in subjects like Psychology, Sociol- 
ogy, Science or Mathematics may be appointed on the 
staff even if they have not had professional training. 


Summer institutes should be organised for the in-service 
training of staff. 


No student should be allowed to specialise in the teach- 
ing ofa subject unless he has studied it for his first degree 
or obtained an equivalent qualifications prior to train- 
ing. 

States and Union Territories should adopt a rule that 
teachers in secondary schools will ordinarily teach only 
those subjects which they had studied for a university 
degree. If they are reuired to teach subjects other than 
those they have studied, they should take a special course 
therein either by correspondence or in the summer 
institutes. 

Attempts should be made to recruit first and good 
second class students to teacher training institutions and 
adequate scholarships should be provided for them. 


Primary Teachers 


(a) 


The staff in insitutions for training primary teachers 
should hold a Master's degree either in Educaiton or in 
an Academic subject as well as in B.Ed. and shold have 
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undergone special induction courses in teacher educa- 
tion at the primary level. 


(b) New appointments of primary teachers should be re- 
stricted to those who have completed at least ten years 
of general education; exceptions may be made for wom- 
en teachers and teachers in tribal areas. 


(c) Correspondence courses and liberal concessions for 
study leave should be made available to unqualified 
teachers in primary schools to improve their qualifica- 
tions. 

(d) Special courses should be organised for graduates enter- 
ing primary teaching. 

(e) The duration of the training course for primary teachers 
should be uniformly two years for those who have 
completed the secondary school course. Teachers with 
different educaional qualifications should not be put 
into the same course. 


General 
It is necessary to introduce the following reforms in training 
institutions for primary as well as secondary teachers : 


(a) All tution fees in training institutions should be abol- 
ished and liberal provision made for stipends and loans. 


(b) Every training institution should have an experimental 
or a demonstration school attached to it. 


(c) Adequate hostel facilities for trainees and residential 
accomodation for staff should be provided. 


Libraries, lobratories, workshops etc., are very inadequate at 
present in most institutions, especially at the primary level. These 
need to be improved. 


Other Teachers 


Reforms on the above lines should be carried out in the 
training programmes for other categories of teachers. 


Expansion of Training Facilities 


The training facilities should be expanded on a priority basis. 
The objective should be to ensure that every teacher in a primary 
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or a secondary school is either already trained at the time of his 
appointment or receives such training within three years of his 
appointment. From this point of view: 


(1) Each State should prepare a plan for the expansion of 
training facilities in its area so that the output of trained 
teachers meets the demand for teachers as well as the 
needs for in-service educaion; 

(2) Part-time facilities and correspondence courses should 
be provided on a large scale and care should be taken to 
see that standards in full-time institutions are not dilut- 
ed; 

(3) The backlog of untrained teachers should be cleared at 
an early date through measures of the type recommend- 
ed in the Report; 


(4) The size of the institutions should be fairly large and 
they should be located on a planned basis. 


In-Service Education of School Teachers 


A large scale and coordinated programe of in-service educa- 
tion for teachers should be organised by universities, training 
institutions and teachers’ organisations for teachers at all levels. The 
target should be that every teacher will receive at least two or three 
months in-service education in every five yeares of his service. 


The programme of summer institutes for the in-service train- 
ing of secondary school teachers should be extended, with system- 
atic follow-up and active collaboration among the agencis con- 
cerned. 


Standards in Teacher Education 


At the national level, the UGC should take the responsibility 
for the maintenance of standards in teacher education. The State 
Boards of Teacher Educaion should be responsible for the raising 
of standards at the State level. 


A substantial allocation of funds should be made available to 
the UGC in the Fourth Five Year Plan for improvement in teacher 
education in the univesities. 
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The UGC should set up a Joint Standing Committee for 
teacher education in collaboration with the NCERT. It should 
consist of competent persons from the profession and should be 
responsible for the maintenance of standards in teacher education. 


The Government of India should make provision of funds in 
the Centrally-sponsored sector to assist State Government to devel- 
op teacher education which is now outside the universities. 
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Committe of Members of 
Parliament of Education 


The Committee was constituted by the Government of India 
in 1967 under the Chairmanship of Shri Ganga Sharan Sinha. 


Teacher Status and Education 


Standards in education are primarily determined by the qual- 
ity, competence and characters of teachers. It is therefore, necessary 
to make a sustained effort to attract to the teaching profession a 
significant proportion oftalented young men and women who leave 
the schools and universities every year and to retain them as 
dedicated, enthusiastic and contented teachers. An importnat step 
in this direction will be to improve the remuneration and conditions 
of work and service of teachers and provide them with adequate 
opportunities of professional advancement. From this point of view, 
the following are some of the important programine to be devel- 
oped: 

(1) There should be minimum national scales of pay-for 
university, college and school teachers. An upward re- 
vision of scales applicable to the teaching profession in 
the content of general pay structure in the country is 
justified and should be carried out as soon as possible, 
and the whole position should be reviewed periodically. 
In particular the existing wide gap between the salary 
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(3) 


(5) 


(6) 


scales for school and university (or college) teachers 
should be reduced; the principle of parity for salary and 
allowances should be adopted at the school stage for all 
teachers in the service of government, local authorities 
or voluntary organisations. 


A uniform system of retirement benefits should be 
introduced for all public servants and teachers, the 
triple-benefit scheme (i.e. a scheme to cover pension, 
provident fund and insurance) being adopted as a tran- 
sitional measure. Appropriate welfare service should also 
be provided on a basis of joint contribution and man- 
agement by teachers and government. 


The conditions of work and service of teachers should 
be improved and should be uniform for teachers under 
different managements. Steps should be taken to ensure 
security tenure to teachers to non-government service. 
Adequate residential facilities should be provided to 
teachers at all stages. 


Teachers’ organisations should be encouraged and rec- 
ognized. In each State, there should be an advisory 
council consisting of the representatives of the organi- 
sations of teachers, voluntary agencies conducting edu- 
cational institutions and officers of the Education De- 
partment. Its scope should include all matters relating 
to conditions of work and service and welfare services of 
schoo! teachers and improvement of education. 


With the upgrading of remuneration, there should be a 
corresponding improvement in qualifications, quality 
and work of teachers. Adequate qualifications, both in 
general and professional education, should be prescribed 
for teachers at different levels. The procedure for recruit- 
ment should also be improved and should be similar in 
all institutions, irrespective of their managements. 


The training of school teachers should be brought 
within the broad stream of university life and the isola- 
tion of training institutions from the schools should be 
ended. Schools of education should be established in 
universities. Each State should prepare and implement, 
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on a priority basis, a plan for the expansion and improve- 
ment of teacher education at all stages. 


(7) Theacademic freedom of teachers to pursue and publish 
their studies and researches and to speak and write about 
significant national and international issues should be 
protected. Teachers should be also free to exercise all 
civic rightsincluding the right to participate in elections; 
and when doing so, they should be entitled to and take 
leave of absence from their substantive posts. 


_ The improvement in the status of teachers should be accom- 
panied by a corresponding deepening of their awareness: of the 
crucial role which they have to play in moulding the life and 
character of the rising generation and ultimately of the nation itself. 
Teachers should pursue learning and excellence with dedication and 
devotion, bear unstinting loyalty to their institutions and strive for 
the welfare and all-round development of the students entrusted to 
their care. Teachers’ organisations should evolve codes of conduct 
EE which should be zealously guarded by the profession 
itself. 


New Methods of Teaching 


The improvement in the quality of teachers and their profes 
sional preparation should help to revolutionise the process of 
education by the adoption of modern methods of teaching whose 
chief aim is to build up proper interests, attitudes and values and 
whose accent is on the dignity and freedom of the individual, 
awakening of curiosity and promoting love of learning, habits of 
self-study, capacity of think and judge for one-self and problem- 
solving ability. This development which is the essence of progressive 
and modern education should be facilitated through other pro- 
lative improvement such as revision and upgrading 
quate supply of high-quality teaching and learning 
nation reform, organisation of a nation-wide pro- 
utional development, provision of adequate stu- 
nd the discovery and development of talent. 
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Review Committee on the 
Working of the N.C.E.R.T. 


The Committee was appointed in 1968 under the Chairman- 
ship of Dr. B.D. Nagchaudhari. 


Regional Colleges of Education 


The setting up of the Regional Colleges of Education were 
motivated by two main considerations: 


(a) to prepare teachers for the scheme of multipurpose schools 
and 


(b) to improve the quality of teachers by adopting the pattern of 
integrated courses of general and professional education 
which prevails in the USA. We are not in favour of this 
programme for the following reasons, among others: 


(i) This experiment of integrated courses is, and will always 
be, too costly to be repeated. It can however, make a 
marginal contribution to the improvement of teacher 
education in India. The large scale allocation of scarce 
resources to this programme is, therefore, not desirable. 
If, for reasons of quality, such courses have to be 
organised, the experiment should be tried in universities 
with strong under-graduate departments in the subjects 
concerned and in education. In separate institutions like 
Regional Colleges, their costs mount up and efficiency 
tends to decrease. 
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For years to come, the average teacher of secondary schools 
in India will be graduate of a university who receives professional 
training in a post-graduate course in the Secondary Training 
Colleges. The efforts of the NCERT should therefore, be directed 
to research and improvement of this training course and towards 
the professional improvement of teacher educators at this stage. 


The multi-purpose schools are now a thing of the past. It is 
true that there will be new types of vocational courses correspond- 
ing to class VIII or classes XI-XII. But most of these courses will 
be provided, not in schools of general education, but presumably 
in separate institutions which would work in close collaboration 
with agriculture, craft or industry concerned. The provision of 
teachers for such courses should be the responsibility of the Ministry 
of Department concerned. For example, teachers required for 
agricultural schools or agricultural polytechnics will have to be 
trained by the Department of Agriculture and the Agricultural 
Colleges or Universities. The teachers required for courses in 
medicine and public health will have to be trained by the Ministry 
or Department of Health. and so on. The NCERT should not be 
saddled with the responsibility for the development of such varied 
courses which require an expertise which is not available in the 
NCERT Set-up. 


We therefore, recommend that fresh admissions to the four 
year courses should be stopped with effect from the academic year 
1969-70. The facilities thus released should be utilized for one-year 
courses and for expanding the programmes of the Regional Col- 
leges for the training of teacher educators and extension services and 
other developmental programmes. 1 


The responsibility for continuing for course for the next three 
years will remain the with Regional Colleges because of the students 
already enrolled. There will be increasingly surplus staff and equip- 
ment during the next three or four-years courses taper off. The 
Ministry of Education should be apprised of the surpluses and the 
rate at which they will occur so that they can find suitable alternative 
use of the staff and equipment. 

We offer the following suggestions regarding the different 
types of training courses which are now conducted in the Regional 
Colleges of Education : 
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(a) The fresh admission to the technological courses have 
already been discontinued during the current year. 
However, the responsibilities of continuing the course 
for the next three years will remain with the Regional 
Colleges because ofthe students already enrolled. There 
will be a gradual surplus in staff and equipment. 


(b) The facilities and staff released by the non-admission of 
students to the four year courses in science should be 
utilized for expansion of programmes of science educa- 
tion in the region. Some staff may also be usefully 
transferred to the Department of Science Education, 
NIE, New Delhi. 


(c) The staff and facilities released by the discontinuance of 
the four year course in English may be utilised to the 
extent possible, partly for increasing the enrolment in 
the one-year courses and partly for programmes of in- 
service education in the region. 


(d) The one year course in Science, English and Commerce 
may be continued, if necessary. The emphasis here 
should be on research and experimentation and not on 
reproducing what is being done in the Universities of 
Training Colleges nor should the emphasis be on qual- 
ity. 

(e) The one year course in agriculture may be run, at one 
or two places, so long a there is a demand. It would, 
however, be preferable to transfer it to the Agricultural 
Universities or Colleges at any time that they are pre- 
pared to take over the responsibility. 


(f) The NCERT was not carried out any experimentation 
so far in respect of preparation of teacher educators for 
training institutions for primary and pre-primary teach- 
ers. This work should be developed at all the Regional 
Colleges of Education. 


When the changes recommended by us are carried out, some 
staff will be released and it will be possible to use some of it in 
expansion programmes which we have indicated. If any retrench- 
ment becomes necessary, persons who are on deputation should be 
retuzned to their original posts, unless there are strong reasons to 
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the contrary. As far as possible, care should be taken to see that 
members of the staff do not get out of employment. 


The Regional Colleges should in future be regarded as the 
campuses of the NIE with a free movement of staff and programmes 
between the Regional Colleges and the NIE. The activities to be 
emphasized at these campuses will be teacher education, both pre- 
service and in-service and research and extension programmes. 
Action research programmes in vocationalization of education 
could also be undertaken in these campuses. 
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Study Group on the 
Development of the 
Pre-school Child 


The Study Group was appointed by the Government of India 
in 1970 under the Chairmanship of Smt. Mina Swaminathan. 


Training of Personnel 


The training and orientation of various categories of workers 
is essential for the success of the programme and should be accorded 
high priority. An adequate training programme of good quality 
should be designed for all categories of workers. It will also be 
necessary to create three new categories of workers; the local woman 
workers and the supervisor. 


The special features of the training programme recommended 
include: 

(a) Alternation of the primary teacher training curriculum 
so as to bring primary and preschool education closer 
together; 

(b) Modification of the Pre-Primary training course so as to 
bring it in line with the course for the Balsevikas; 

(c) Provision of new training courses for all categories of 
workers, including sandwich type courses and vocation 
and orientation courses; 
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(d) Orientation towards urban, rural and tribal environ- 
ments; and 

(e) Integration of extension, training and research in all 
training units. 
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National Committee on 
104243 Educational 
Structure 


The Committee was appointed by the Government of India 
in 1972 under the Chairmanship of Dr. P.D. Shukla. 


Teachers and their Training 


The reorganisation of school and college classes under the 
new pattern necessitates revision. of minimum qualification. for 
teachers, wherever necessary, and provision of appropriate pre- 
service and in-service training of teachers to meet the requirements 
of the new curriculum for both the academicand vocational courses. 


Minimum Qualifications of Teachers 


For teachers of the new class IX and X, a T eacher Training 
Degree with University Graduation should continue to be the 
minimum qualification as is generally the current practice in our 
country. 


So far as the new classes XI and XII of the Academic Stream 
are concerned, we are strongly of the view that a person who does 
not possess a post-graduate qualification should not be allowed to 
teach the classes. Keeping in view the requirements of the syllabus, 
it will also be appropriate to insist that the teacher should have 
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obtained a second class or at least 45% marks in his Master's degree 
in the subject concerned. 


A regular teacher-training degree is not considered essential 
forthe post-graduate teacher of classes XI and XII. However, a short 
training of about 3 months duration immediately after recruitment 
would be very desirable. This will acquaint the teacher with the 
methodology of teaching psychology of the adolescent children, 
management of classes, technique of continuous evaluation, etc. 


Teachers for Vocational Stream 


Full time teachers for the vocational stream could be made 
available through: 


(a) Orientation of selected teachers e.g. teachers of Agriculture, 
Commerce and Physics; 


(b) Recruitment of qualified and suitable persons already working 
in the relevant establishments and organisations. 


In: view of the heterogeneity of channels from which the 
vocational teachers will be drawn, their training will have to be 
organised with great care and imagination. For training some 
categories of vocational teachers, it might be possible to take 
advantage of the Teacher Training Institutes set up recently to train 
teachers of the polytechnics. 


Advance Action Regarding Teachers 


The question of personnel, i.e. Principals, teaches and other 
staff required for institutions, where the new classes XI and XII are 
to be started, should be examined carefully and well in time by each 
State/Union Territory. Where there isa shortage of teachers, timely 
steps should be taken to train or find and select persons of requisite 
qualification. 


In the case of existing teachers who are withouta postgraduate 
degree and are required for certain unavoidable reasons to teach 
new classes XI and XII oneor both of the following two possibilities 
could be acted upon: 

(i) Those who are young in age should be asked to obtain the 
regular post-graduate degree. The government should help 
them in securing admission and financing their studies. Suit- 
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able provision should be made for study-leave for them. 


(ii) Those who are elderly and have a long experience should 
undergo a condensed post-graduate course of studies and the 
diploma which they get at the end of such a course should 
entitle them to receive the salary scale meant for post-graduate 
teachers. For this purpose, one or more selected universities 
in the State should agree to organize such a course on regular 
class-room basis or through correspondence ora combination 
of the two techniques. 


Protection of Existing Teachers 


Conversion of higher secondary schools into high schools 
may here and there create some difficulties of adjustment of 
teachers, specially in aided schools. We have made some recommen- 
dations in order to remove these difficulties, One of these recom 
mendations is that no qualified and duly recruited teachers should 
be thrown out of employment simply because of the introduction 
of the new structure. 


Pre-service Training of Teachers 


In the existing programme of pre-service training of teachers 
appropriate provision should be made to meet the requirements of 
the additional dimensions which have been introduce | in the new 
curriculum. During their professional training, the prospective 
teachers should also be prepared to implement the schemes of 
continuous evaluation and moral teaching, both of which are being 
introduced on a national scale in classes IX and X. 


For this purpose, not only the existing courses for teacher 
training will need a review and revision but suitable summer 
institutes will be necessary for the professors of teachers themselves. 


In-service Training for Teachers 


With the current explosion in knowledge, methodology and 
technology, it is essential that every teacher is made to undergo an 
in-service training course at least once in 3 to 5 years. The pro 
gramme of in-service training will, therefore, have to be tackled on 
a very large scale so that all the existing teachers are regularly enabled 
to take advantage of summer institutes, vacation courses, and other 
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refresher courses. 


Programmes of in-service training should specially include 
updating the teacher's knowledge in his subject(s) of teaching and 
cover the elements like continuous assessment, remedial teaching, 
physical education and moral education. 


Parity in Salary Scales and Allowances 


It is strongly felt that irrespective of the nature of institution 
in which the 2-year stage comprising the new class XI and XII is 
located, there should be no difference in the salary scales, allowances 
and service conditions of teachers. It will also be advisable to have 
the same fee pattern in all such institutions, by whatever name they 
may be called, where the 2-year higher secondary stage is provided 
for. 


Strength of Teachers 


The enlarged curriculum and other elements of the new 
educational structure necessitate a review of the existing formulae 
to determine the number of teachers required for a school. The 
inclusion of moral education and that of work experience in lower 
classes leading to a craft or trade in classes IX and X necessitate the 
appointment of additional teachers. The compulsory teaching of 
science to all pupils of classes IX and X may also call for some 
strengthening of science teachers. 


The time spent on continuous internal assessment activity 
should be taken into consideration in determining the workload of 
a teacher and in deciding the total strength of teaching personnel 
of a school. Similarly, provision of extra teachers should be made 
for remedial teaching to weaker students. 


In the case of vocational subjects or that of craft or trade to 
be raught in classes IX and X, when more personal attention of the 
teacher is called for, the pupil-teacher ratio may have to be keptlow 
at about 12:10. For theory classes in the same subjects the corre- 
sponding ratio could, however, be around 30:1 as in the case of 
other subjects. 
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Standing Committees of the 
National Council for 
Teacher Education 


Standing Committees of the N.C.T.E. in 1975-76. 


Committees on Elementary and Secondary Teacher 
Education 


Manpower planning in teacher education should be done not 
only at the State level but also at the District level to remove 
imbalances between the demand and supply of teachers. 


Separate admission procedures may be evolved for teacher 
training institutionsat different levels, The possibility of centralized 
admissions in the State to teacher training institutions may be 
examined by the State Boards of Teacher Education and the State 
Departments of Education in collaboration with the universities 
concerned. Suitable tools may also be developed for the selection 
of candidates for admission to teacher training institutions at 
different levels. 


Committees on Elementary and Secondary Teacher 
Education and on Technical, Vocational and Work 
Experience Education 

Teacher Training curricula may be revised in the light of the 


latest trends in teacher education and the new schooling pattern of 
1042. Training in organisation of non-formal education should 
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also be incorporated in the elementary teacher education curricu 
lum. 


Based on the new curricula, suitable text-books with Indian 
background and Indian data may be produced for teacher trainees. 
Guide books for the staff of teacher training institutions may also 
be produce. Training programmes may be arranged for those 
writers who are engaged in writing textbooks for teacher training 
institutions, so that the quality of text-books could be improved. 


Committee on Secondary Teacher Education 


Separate faculties of Education should be set up in those 
universities where they do not exist at present. The present practice 
of charging capitation fees in some of the training colleges should 
be forbidden and admission to those colleges should be made 
strictly on merit. 


Committee on In-service Education 


Every school teacher and teacher educator should be required 
in undergo an in-service education programme of one-month 
duration at least once in 5 years. In-service education should be 
mainly organised through correspondence courses. 


Different types of in-service programmes may be developed 
for different categories of teachers and teacher educators. The 
performance of each teacher and teacher educator under going in- 
service training programme may be continuously assessed and a final 
grade given to him at the end of the course, which may be entered 
in his service book and considered for future promotion. 


Wherever extension services have not been integrated with the 
normal programme of teacher training institutions, these may be 
integrated as early as possible, so that extension service as an activity 
becomes a normal function of all the teacher training institutions. 


Pre-School Teacher Education Committee 


An integrated syllabus for pre-primary and primary teacher 
education may be developed for professional preparation of teachers 
for teaching children of the age-group of 3-8 years. Another course 
of one-year duration to be called *B.Ed. (Early Childhood) C ourse" 
may also be developed for pre-service training of teacher educators 
of pre-school teacher training institutions and supervisors of pre- 


schools. 
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Review Committee on the 
Curriculum for the 
Ten-year School 


The Committee was appointed by the Government of India 
in 1977 under the Chairmanship fo Shri Ishwarbhai J. Patel. 


TEACHERS 


Importance of Teachers 


The Provision of properly skilled teachers for the implemen- 
tation of the programme of Socially Useful Productive Work is of 
the utmost importance. In order to give this area of work its proper 
place in the school programme it is recommended that: 


(i) The professional status of teachers of Socially Useful 
Productive Work should be the same as that of other 
teachers; 

There should be provision for the part time employment 
of skilled personnel for different activities; 

There should be cells for Socially Useful Productive 
Work in the State Departments of Education and the 
State Institutes of Education to develop programmes of 
in-service training; 

A scheme of course content of Socially Productive Work 
for Teacher Training Colleges should be produced by 
NCERT in collaboration with such other institutes 
which have included manual labour in their regular 
programmes. 


(ii 


(iii 


(iv 
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Working Group on 
Vocationalisation of 
Education 


The Working Group was appointed in 1977 under the 
Chairmanship of Shri. P. Sabanayagam. 


Adequate number of Vocational teachers should be appointed 
and trained both on regular and part-time basis on suitable remu- 
nerations. Periodical in-service training should also be arranged for 
the regular staff for updating their knowledge and skills. 
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Study Group on INSAT 
Television Utilisation for 
Education and 
Development 


The Study Group was appointed in 1980 under the Chair 
manship of Shri S. Sathyam. 


Teacher Training Institutions 


All teacher training institutions in the country may take 
cognizance of the decisions taken in the context of the INSAT 
Programme with a view to making appropriate adjustments in their 
in-service and pre-service training programmes. 
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National Commission 
on Teachers 


The Commission was appointed by the Government of India 
in 1983 under the Chairmanship of Prof. D.P. Chattopadhyaya. 


The Training of Teachers 


The present arrangements for training of secondary school 
teachers are either under one year B.Ed. course or the four year 
integrated course. A four year training course after senior second- 
ary, or preferably a five year course leading to graduation and 
training is recommended. Each State may make a beginning during 
the seventh plan period by starting atleast one four-year integrated 
college of education. Also the first degree in teaching, B.A./B.Sc., 
B.Ed. should be considered adequate to pursue post-graduate 
courses. To ensure this planning of the contents of the four-year 
integrated course should be done in consultation with university 


authorities. 

A four-year integrated college will need a capital grant of Rs. 
20 lakhs to enlarge and improve its physical facilities. Its recurring 
support will imply an expenditure of Rs. 24,000 per annum for 
every additional member of the faculty during the Seventh Plan 
Period. 

The duration of one year B.Ed. course should be extended 
by two summer months ensuring an academic session of 220 days 
with longer working hours. 
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For elementary teachers it is desirable to have a two year 
training course after class XII. Efforts may be made to have this 
pattern established as the normal pattern of training for elementary 
teachers as early as possible. The possibility of developing a four- 
year integrated programme after class X with a built in provision for 
upward mobility should also be explored. 


While selecting a teacher for training, the following factors 

may be taken into consideration: 

(a) Good physique; 

(b). Linguistic ability and communication skills; 

(c) A fair degree of general mental ability; 

(d) General awareness of the world; 

(e) A positive outlook on life; and 

(f) Capacity of good human relations. 


Selection of trainees should be made through a combination 
of objective tests, rating scales, group discussion and personal 
interviews. 


Theapproach to recruit an untrained first class graduate/post- 
graduate and then give him on-the-job training to be followed by 
full training through correspondence and contact programme, 
could also be tried out. 

The integrated four-year curriculum for a degree in education 
should consist of two elements, namely general education and 
professional preparation. 


General education will include: 
(1) Study of a language. 


(2) Three or four disciplines from among the subjects 
taught at school. 


(3) Seminars, Projects and study visits. 
The professional preparation part should consist of: 


(a) Study of education as a discipline including educational 
psychology, sociology of education and educational 
philosophy, 
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(b) Practice of teaching and its content-cum-methodology; 
and 


(c) Learning a variety of skills related to the role ofa teacher, 
including educational technology and preparation of 
software. 


A cadre of teacher educators in educational technology may 
be formed. One such educator may be appointed in each college 
of education. 


The preparation of a teacher must be regarded as a joint 
responsibility of the College of Education and the practice teaching 
school. 


Apart from teaching methods, the pupil should also gain 
experience of his other roles such as organisation of co-curricular 
activities and working with the community. The word practice 
teaching should be replaced by the word Internship. as it suggests 
a much more comprehensive concept of teacher training. 


The duration of the Internship should not be less than four 
weeks in the third year and 3 weeks in the fourth year of study. 
During this period, stress should be laid, among other things, on 
blackboard writing, drawing skills, making and improving aids to 
learning, and using technological equipment. Participation in co- 
curricular activities like games, sports, music, dance, drama should 
be obligatory. 


The faculty must evolve the right tools for evaluation of pupil- 
teacher performance in the class and also take into account such 
factors as attitude to work, love for children, scientific outlook etc. 
Self assessment and pre-lesson and post-lesson discussion should be 
encouraged. 


In the case of the one year B.Ed. and minimum of six weeks 
preceded by a general introduction to the life and work at school 
for one week should be the minimum. 


The teacher education curriculum prepared by the National 
Council for Teacher Education in 1978 should be reviewed by 
Boards of Studies in Education of various universities, and suitably 


modified. 
The teacher educators in Colleges of Education should be 
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drawn both from discipline of various school subjects and educa- 
tional disciplines—like psychology, sociology, philosophy etc. The 
minimum qualification for a teacher educator should be a post- 
graduate degree in the subject and a B.Ed., preferably an M.Ed., 
degree. The need for their continual in-service education must also 
be recognised so that Colleges of Education can form part of the 
main-stream of academic life of their respective universities. 


Some lecturers in the Teachers training colleges are not 
qualified to teach the subjects entrusted to them. To obviate this 
difficulty in future, it is desirable the college of education should 
offer only such subjects for specialisation for which they have the 
qualified staff. Also steps should be taken by the universities to 
ensure full staff strength keeping in view the needs of the trainees. 


The teacher trainers themselves should be proficient in the use 
of skills seek to develop among their trainees. In particular they 
should be proficient in the service and maintenance of the hardware 
of educational technology and must be knowledgeable about the 
available sources for software (educational technology). 


Colleges should depute their teacher trainers to participate in 
specially conducted workshops to develop planning and organisa- 
tional skills in co-curricular activities for which help of institutions 
like Bal Bhavan, National Schools of Drama and National Film 
Institute could be taken. 


The training curriculum for elementary teachers will also 
consists of general education and professional preparation. Suffi- 
cient emphasis needs to be given to the mastering of language and 
communication skills and to the trainee's value orientation. 


As for professional preparation, pedagogy, practice teaching, 
development of skills such as story telling recitation, writing on the 
black-board, use of new technology etc. are important. A greater 
emphasis on art, music, craft and dance is essential. 


Notlessthan six to eight weeks in the Ist year and twelve weeks 
in the IInd fear should be allotted to practice teaching. The trainees 
may start with one or two lessons a day but should gradually be 
accepted to stay for the whole day and take on full responsibilities 
of a regular teacher. This alone will develop in them needed 
professional competence and personal confidence. 
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The teacher educators for the elementary training institute 
should be drawn primarily from the cadre of practising primary 
schools. The minimum qualification of the other staff should be a 
post-graduate degree with B.Ed. training. Their continued in- 
service education is equally important. 


The Commission noted thai sometimes the least effective 
district Inspectors of Schools are transferred to the Teacher Train- 
ing Institutes. This practice must stop forthwith. If necessary, a 
separate cadre for those in teacher training, in-service education and 
research should be formed to ensure qualitative improvement in 
elementary teacher preparation. 


There may be no objection to correspondence-cum contact 
courses for B.Ed. training but this should be allowed only if 
satisfactory arrangements exist for practice and proper supervision. 


M.Ed. Courses of Studies 


The existing M.Ed. courses should be thoroughly revamped 
to provide for greater specialisation and must be specifically geared 
to the preparation of: 


(a) Teacher educators; 


(b) Curriculum consultants for the SCERTs, Science Insti- 
tutes and State Boards of Education; and 


(c) School inspector, supervisors and educational adminis- 
trators. 


Norms developed by the NCTE for the physical and staff 
resources of elementary and secondary teacher training institutes 
will have to be reviewed particularly in view of our recommenda- 
tions in favour of a four-year integrated course and greater stress 
on acquisition of practical skills. 


It is recommended that each of the better and viable 300 
training colleges should be given a non-recurring grant of Rs. 3 
lakhs during the 7th Plan to improve its infrastructure; and each of 
the 500 elementary training schools to be selected for the purpose 
of grant of Rs. 1 lakh for a similar purpose. 
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National Policy 
on Education—1986 


Government of India's second national policy on education. 


'The Teacher 


The status of the teacher reflects the socio-cultural ethos of 
a society; it is said that no people can rise above the level of its 
teachers. The Government and the community should endeavour 
to create conditions which will help motivate and inspire teachers 
on constructive and creative lines, Teachers should have the free- 
dom to innovate, to devise appropriate methods of communication 
and activities relevant to the needs and capabilities of and the 
concerns of the community, 


The methods of recruiting teachers will be reorganised to 
ensure merit, objectivity and conformity with spatial and functional 
requirements. The pay and service conditions of teachers have to 
be commensurate with their social and professional responsibilities 
and with the need to attract talent to the profession. Efforts will be 
made to reach the desirable objective of uniform emoluments, 
service conditions and grievance—removal mechanisms for teachers 
throughout the country. Guidelines will be formulated to ensure 
objecting in the postings and transfers of teachers. A system of 
teacher evaluation—open, participative and data-based—will be 
created and reasonable opportunities of promotion of higher grades 
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provided. Norms of accountability will be laid down with incentives 
for good performance and disincentives for non-performance. 
Teachers will continue to play a crucial role in the formulation and 
implementation of educational programmes. 


Teacher's associations must play a significant role in uphold- 
ing professional integirity, enhancing the dignity of the teacher and 
in curbing professional misconduct. National level associations of 
teachers, could prepare a Code of Professional Ethics for Teachers 
and see to its observance. 


Teacher Education is a continuous process, and its pre-service 
and in-service components are inseparable. As the first step, the 
system of teacher education will be overhauled. 


The new programmes of teacher education will emphasise 
continuing education and the need for teachers to meet the thrusts 
envisaged in this Policy. 


District Institutes of Education and Training (DIET) will be 
established with the capability to organise pre-service and in-service 
courses for elementary schools teachers and for the personnel 
working in non-formal and adult education. As DIETs get estab- 
lished, sub-standard institutions will be phased out. Selected Sec- 
ondary Teacher Training Colleges will be upgraded to complement 
the work of State Councils of Educational Research and Training. 
The National Council of Teacher Education will be provided the 
necessary resources and capability to accredit institutions of teacher 
education and provide guidance regarding curricula and methods. 
Networking arrangements will be created between institutions of 
teacher education and university departments of education. 
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Programme of 
Action—1986 


Programme of Action prepared in 1986 for the NPE-—1986. 


Teacher Education 


Professional training of teachers to be employed in elementary 
and secondary schools is a pre-requisite in all parts of the country. 
The requirement is waved only in areas or among groups where 
there is a severe shortage of teachers. There are at present about 
1200 institutions for training of elementary school teachers and 
about 360 colleges for preparing secondary teachers. A large 
number of these institutions suffer from inadequate facilities 
human, physical and academic to provide good professional edu- 
cation. Curricula remain unrevised for years, reading lists out of date 
and practices adopted by teacher educators in direct coniradiction 
to ones being prescribed to prospective teachers. 


Keeping in view the central place of teacher education NPE 
calls for its overhaul as the first step towards educational reorgan 
isation. Giving particular importance to the training of elementary 
school teachers, it is envisaged that selected institutions would be 
developed as District Institutes of Education and Training (DIET), 
both for pre-service and in-service courses of elementary school 
teachers and for continued education of the personnel working in 
non-formal and adult education programme. Reorganisation of 
secondary teacher education system is also implied in the policy. 
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The National Council of Teacher Education will be given the 
statutory status and necessary resources to play its role. 


REORGANISATION OF ELEMENTARY TEACHER 
EDUCATION 


An important change in the educational system will be brought 
about by the radical transformation of the present system of 
Elementary Teacher Education. The functions of an Elementary 
Teacher Education institution would include: 


— Pre-service and in-service education of teachers for the 
formal school system. 


— Induction level and continuing education of Non-for- 
mal and Adult Education and Instructors and Supervi- 
sors. 


— Training and orientation of heads of institutions of 
institutional planning and management and micro-level 
planning. 

— Orientation of community leaders, functionaries of Vol 
untary organisations and others influencing school level 
education. 


— Academic support to school complexes and District 
Boards of Education. 


— Action Research and experimentation work. 


— Serving as evaluation centre for primary and upper 
primary schools as well as Non-formal and Adult Edu 
cation Programme. 


— Provision of services ofa resource and learning centre for 
teachers and instructors. 


— Consultancy and advice, for example to DBE's. 


Each State Government will set up immediately a Task Force 
for making an assessment of the number of institutions of this 
nature required in the State keeping in view the various relevant 
Programmes of Action. The Task Force will also identify the 
existing institutions which can be developed as District Institutes 
of Education and Training. As DIETs’ get established, sub-stan- 
dard institutions would be phased out. 
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The DIET will perform all the functions mentions in the 
preceding paragraph. The Head of a DIET would be of the status 
of a Principal of a Degree College/B.Ed. College and most of the 
faculty members would be persons with background in elementary 
education. Special selection procedures will be established to ensure 
that ablest persons are selected, given higher scales of pay and are 
reoriented in cooperation ith NCERT, NIEPA, SCERTS, Univer- 
sity Departments of Education, some outstanding Teachers' etc. 
The NFE/Adult Education District Resource Units would be an 
integral part of DIET for which additional faculty will be provided. 
On this programme, Central Government will meet a major share 
in funding. 


Facilities of latest technology such as computer-based learn- 
ing, VCR, TV etc, will be provided at DIETS. The teachers receiving 
training at DIETs would be encouraged to develop their own 
programmes using the facilities available at DIETs and to use these 
materials as instructional resources. Capability for making copies of 
video cassettes audio cassettes, etc, would also be provided in these 
institutes. Besides, imaginative use of traditional teaching aids 
would be emphasized and teachers encouraged to improvise their 
own instructional materials. 


SECONDARY TEACHER EDUCATION 


The responsibility for secondary teacher education would 
continue to rest with Colleges of Teacher Education affiliated to 
Universities. The university in co-operation with NCTE will exer: 
cise responsibility for academic aspects including conduct of exam- 
inations, award of degrees and ensuring quality of secondary teacher 
education institutions. These institutions would also be responsible 
for continuing education programmes for secondary teaches. Some 
Colleges of Teacher Education will be developed as comprehensive 
institutions organising programmes for primary teacher education 
and possibly also 4 years? integrated courses after higher secondary 
stage, in addition to the usual B.Ed./M.Ed. courses. These com- 
prehensive institutions would also be provided facilities and staff for 
undertaking research and to supplement the efforts of State Council 
of Educational Research and Training (SCERT). In order to 
promote and experimentation, good colleges and departments of 
education of universities will also be given autonomous status. 
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IN-SERVICE EDUCATION OF TEACHERS 


A great deal of responsibility would be given to SCERTs. They 
would have the major role of planning, sponsoring, monitoring and 
evaluating the in-service education programme for all levels of 
teachers, instructors and other educational personnel. The needs 
for in-service education of teachers arise from servals sources, such 
as, changing national goals, revision of school curricula, additional, 
inputs in teaching-learning system, inadequate background of 
teachers, etc. The state level agency would take cognizance of all 
the needs before preparing a programme of in-service education for 
a given period of time. 


SCERTs, would also prepare suitable material for in-service 
education of teachers, undertake orientation of key persons, mon 
itoring and evaluation of programmes. Similar for steps for training 
of teachers in Vocational Stream should also be taken by SCERTS. 


The District Institutes of Education and Training for the 
primary level would be the major agency to conduct the pro 
grammes of in-service education for primary teachers; assistance 
would be sought from school complex in the district. In case of 
secondary school teachers, the programmes would be extended 
through teacher training institutions and the Centres for Continu 
ing Education. The District level education officer will help in 
effective conduct of the programmes. 


All in-service education programmes cannot be organised in 
fact-to-face modality, especially in view of the number involved. 
Distance in-service education will be prepared and extended with 
the help of broadcasting agencies. SCERTs would be equipped with 
necessary resources for production of learning material other than 
print. Minimum essential equipments of record audio, video pro 
grammes would be provided to teach SCERT. The comprehensive 
college of education as well as DIETs would also be provided 
production facilities in phased manner. The production facilities at 
DIETs and the colleges may not be of professional quality which 
would produce material which can be used in its own training 
programmes and can also be shared by other sister organisations. 
Experiences especially those of voluntary organisations should be 
drawn upon in designing courses, development of material and 
strategies for in-service education. 
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Cadre of Teacher Educators 


A separate cadre will be created for appointment of staff in 
SCERTs, secondary teacher education institutions and DIETS. 
Persons selected to this cadre will receive incentives such as housing 
and placement in a higher scale of pay. Special arrangements will 
be made to ensure continuing education of these persons. An inter- 
change will also be organised between teaching and teacher edu- 
cation. Sufficient number of supernumerary/reserve positions will 
be created in schools to enable people from this cadre to go as 
teachers for 1-2 years every 4-5 years. 


NATIONALCOUNCIL OF TEACHER EDUCATION 
(NCTE) 


NCTE has been in existence since 1973 but it has not been 
able to guide the system of teacher education to meet emerging 
challenges. Some of the difficulties are inherent in its constitution. 
To remedy this, it will be conferred autonomous and statutory 
status. 


It would perform the following functions: 


(a) Accreditation /disaccreditation of institutions of teacher 
education. 


(b) Laying down of standards and norms for institutions of 
teacher education. 


(c) Development of guidelines for curricula and methods of 
teacher education. 


(d) Other functions like earning of credits for in-service 
education, duration of various courses, emphasis to be 
laid in training programmes for NFE/AE instructors, 
place of correspondence education in teacher education 
etc. 


Some other functions like preparation of learning material, 
orientation of senior teacher educators etc. may continue to be 
performed by NCERT, SCERTs in co-operation with NCTE. 


The curriculum for teachers’ training needs to be revised in 
the light of the new policy thrusts. In particular, there should be 
an emphasis on integration of education and culture, work expe- 
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rience, physical education and sports, the study of Indian culture 
and the problems of the unity and integration of India. Planning 
and Management are emerging areas and curriculum should bring 
out the importance of these areas. Educational technology will 
influence not only methodologies of teaching- learning process but 
also the contents and their design. These aspects should also be 
taken into account while framing the curriculum. 


There is too much emphasis in text books on western ideas, 
and teachers under training do not get exposed adequately to 
Indian philosophical and psychological concept of education. Therefore, 
NCERT and UGC should undertake the task of preparing new 
learning materials, which would include textbooks, reference books, 
anthologies, slides, films etc., and which will reflect the Indian 
experience in education. 
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Committee for Review of 
National Policy on 
Education—1986 


The Committee was appointed by the Government of India 
in 1990 under the Chairmanship of Shri Acharya Remamurti. 


Removing Deficiencies 


Selection of student should be regulated through stringent 
aptitude and attainment and not merely on University grade or 
mark. 


The training programme should be competence— based and 
there should be an integration of theory and practice for situational 
applications. 

Affective aspects to be taken care of so as to develop in students 
the qualities such as empathy, attitude towards profession, society 
and develop values. 

In-service and Refreshers courses are to be specific and they 
should be related to the specific needs of the teachers. In-service 
programmes should take due care of the future needs of teachers 
growth, evaluation and follow up should be pari of the scheme. 
Research should support better management including delivery 
system of the programme. 
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Development of innovative strategies and pilot trial of signif- 
icant activities should be encouraged to ensure the effectiveness of 
the programme. DIETs should have the major responsibility for 
organising in-service courses for elementary school teachers. A 
strong distance education system of in-service eduction should be 
developed using TV, Radio and Print Media. It can be strengthened 
by occasional contact programmes. 


All should be strengthened with continuous supply of relevant 
learning material including journals. Provision should be made for 
every teacher to attend in-service programmes according to the 
specific needs and requirements. 


The first degree in teacher education should not be given 
through correspondence education. 


Preparing Teachers for the New Thrusts 


Revamp the teacher-training programmes along the lines 
suggested above, particularly for the teachers at the elementary 
stage, with a view to meet the requirements of tbe new thrusts 
proposed for UEE. 


Internship Model of Teacher Training 


The Internship Model of Teacher training may be used 
extensively for preparing ‘para-teachers’ during their probationary 
period. The programme in each Educational Complex may be co- 
ordinated at the complex level in close linkage with the DIET. This 
training would have to be sandwiched with in-service institution 
based short term courses in between. 


The Internship Model may also be explored as a possible way 
of training other types of teachers as well. 


Training High School Teachers 


The new NCTE syllabus for B.Ed. courses should be circu- 
lated to all teacher institutions and State/UT Govenments for 
details comments, before the matter is finalised. 


Encourage more institutions to open the 4 year integrated 
course along the lines of Regional Colleges of Education. 
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Preparing Teacher Educators for Leadership Role 


Give the teacher educator a leadership role in all aspects of the 
educational system, including policy making, strategy formulation, 
implementation and monitoring. 


For the above purpose, organise a specially designed training 
programme such that all the desired attributes of a teacher educator 
would be inculcated in the trainee. 


Continuing Teacher Education 


The proposed Educational Complex may be given the respon- 
sibility for co-ordinating and organising in-service teacher training 
programmes for the teachers in the areas of its coverage. In 
particular, the Complex can provide an effective channel of com- 
munication between the schools and DIET. 


Miscellaneous Issues 


The practice of using teacher training institutions as a dump- 
ing ground for unwanted or troublesome persons should be 
stopped forthwith. Instead, competed persons may be brought into 
these institution from schools and other Government Institutions 
on a rotational basis. 


The continuation of a teacher may be linked with the 
completion by her/him of the requirement of updating her/his 
knowledge from time to time. 


All the necessary administrative and financial powers be vested 
with the Head of the institutions (i.e. Primary/Middle/High 
Schools), so that she/he may function with autonomy to fulfil the 
assigned role. 


District Institute of Education and Training (DIET) 


The State Governments must ensure full autonomy to DIETs 
for embarking upon its own programme of research and training 
so that these are able to play their expected role in bringing about 
quality improvement and reform. 


In view of the new thrust given by this Committee to 
education, DIETs would have to undertake fresh responsibilities 
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and develop competence in the respective areas as enumerated 
below: 


(a) Universalisation of Elementary Education (UEE); 
(b) Early Childhood Care and Education (ECCE); 


(c) Women's Education with emphasis on giving a gender 
perspective to the entire educational process; 


(d) Education for promoting equity and social justice among 
SCs/STs and other educationally backward sections of 
society, including minorities; 

(e) Vocationalisation of the entire educational process; and 


(f) Examination reforms, modularisation, multiple entry 
and exit points. 


Status of Implementation of the Centrally Sponsored 
Schemes of Teacher Education 


Emergent steps should be taken for getting completed all the 
teacher education institutions for which financial assistance has 
been given by the Government of India. 


Further financial assistance to States which have not so far 
completed the earlier phases of project implementation should be 
avoided—i.e. unit physical progress is demonstrated in regard to 
funds given but not yet used. 


As the faculty of the DIETs is the most crucial element in the 
teacher education programme, emergent attention may be given to 
the filling up of all the posts. Recruitment rules for manning these 
posts should also be got issued by the State Governments urgently. 
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Central Advisory Board of 
Education Committee 
on Policy 


The Committee was appointed by the Government of India 
in 1991 under the Chairmanship of Shri. N. Janaradhana Reddy. 


Teachers and Students 


Licensing of teachers as suggested by the NPERC is not 
desirable. 

The selection system, whether for teachers for teacher trainees, 
should be objective and immune from undue inducements, thereby 
fostering the credibility of the selection process. 

The suggestion of the NPERC on the content and process of 
teacher education are commended to NCTE, NCERT and SCERTs 
for consideration whenever the curriculum is reviewed or renewed. 


First degree in teacher education should not be given through 
correspondence courses. 

The NCTE should be immediately provided, as envisaged in 
the NPE/POA, with necessary resources and capability. 

An expert body like the NCTE should study the internship 


model of teacher training, as suggested by the NPERC and guide 
the SCERTs and teacher education institutions. 
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Regarding NPERTC’s recommendation on the syllabus for 
the B.Ed. courses NCTE may take necessary action in consultation 
with States/UTs. 


The attributes of teacher education identified by the NPERC 
may be kept in mind by the NCERT while preparing special 
programme for teacher educators. 


Training and management of in-service training programmes 
for elementary teachers should be the responsibility of the DIETs 
only. 


State Governments should give emergent attention to fill up 
the posts in the teacher training institutions and to frame recruit- 
ment rules for them. 


Emergent steps should be taken for operationalising the 
teacher education institutions for which financial assistance was 
provided by the GOI; further financial assistance should be denied 
to those States in which the physical progress and utilisation of 
funds are unsatisfactory. 


Every DIET should be a distinct identity with enough oper 
ational flexibility. 


The State Governments and universities may take appropriate 
action on the recommendations of the NPERC on students, taking 
into account the specific situations. 
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Programme of 
Action—1992 


Revised Programme of Action prepared based on the revision 
of NPE—1986 in 1992. 


ACTION PLAN FOR TEACHER EDUCATION 
(a) Centrally Sponsored Scheme of Teacher Education 


Keeping in view the desired goal of providing in-service 
training to all teachers at the interval of five years, the existing 
scheme of Teacher Education will be modified and continued. 
While attempt will be made to provide maximum coverage through 
DIETs/CTEs/IASEs, special orientation programmes for teachers 
will also be launched and Teachers’ Centres and School Complexes 
will be tried out on pilot basis. The emphasis under the training 
programmes will be one training in the use of Operation Blackboard 
materials and orienting the teachers towards Minimum Levels of 
Learning (MLLs) strategy with a focus on teaching of languages, 
Mathematics and Environmental Studies. 


Under the DIETs, all the districts in the country will be 
covered by the end of the 8th Five Year Plan; about 250 CTEs/ 
IASEs will be set up by that period. Efforts will also be made to 
provide programme support to other STEIS and also to develop 
training institutions not covered under the DIETS/CTEs/IASEs 
scheme. The SCERTs will be made independent and autonomous, 
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overseeing the functioning of DIETs, DRUS, etc. and the NCTE 
will be conferred autonomous and statutory status and State Boards 
of Teacher Education will be set up for effective role in maintaining 
the standards of teacher training institutions and other related 
functions. 


The norms of Central assistance under the scheme will be 
reviewed and revised suitably: 


(i) Keeping in view the increased costs and other norm 
based requirements. 


(ii) Formulation by the States of an effective personnel 
policy of suitable implementation strategy will be made 
a pre-condition for Central assistance. Delegation of 
powersto the Principals and release of money in time will 
also be made pre-conditions. The possibility of releasing 
funds through autonomous SCERTS will also be ex 
plored and encouraged. Encouragement will be given to 
non-governmental teacher education institutions for 
upgradation; the possibility of releasing funds either 
directly or through SCERTS or through other agencies 
will be explored. 


Efforts will also be made to provide training for pre-school 
education. 


In the area of secondary teacher education, some of the better 
existing institutions will be provided programme support so that 
benefit of in-service training could be provided to larger number 
ofsecondary teachers. This will be in addition to the existing scheme 
of CTEs/IASEs. 


A special programme will be launched for preparation and 
production of teaching-learning materials for teacher education in 
different languages. 


(b) Teacher Educators 


The existing programme for teacher educators will be suitably 
modified taking into account the present day training needs. The 
induction and continuing training programmes for the DIETs/ 
CTEs/SCERTs faculty will be designed and implemented by the 
NCERT, NIEPA, etc. 
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(c) Special Orientation for School Teachers 


In order to achieve the desirable goal of in-service training of 
all the teachers with in five years, special orientation programme for 
teachers will be launched covering about 4.50 to 5 lakh teachers per 
year. Before launching the programme, detailed exercise for man- 
agement, curriculum, teaching-learning materials, including audio- 
video materials etc. will be undertaken. Use of distance mode of 
training will be encouraged in these programmes and all other 
programmes of in-service training of teachers. The programme will 
be implemented by NCERT through SCERTs and DIETs with 
other national level institutions also providing necessary input. 
Under this programme as well as under the training programmes 
conducted by the DIETs, the emphasis will be on training the 
teachers in the use of Operation Blackboard materials and orienting 
them towards the MLL strategy with a focus on teaching of 
language, mathematics and environmental studies. 


(d) Strengthening of SCERTs 


A revised scheme for strengthening of SCERTS for making 
them independent and autonomous and by providing norm-based 
non-recurring assistance and recurring assistance on a long-term 
basis, will be formulated. 


(e) National Council of Teacher Education 


The National Council of Teacher Education (NCTE) will be 
provided statutory status. A Bill has been drafted for this purpose 
and would be introduced in the Parliament soon. The Bill envisages 
a Council, an Executive Committee and Regional Committees. The 
objectives of the NCTE are as follows: 

(i) To create mechanism for determination and mainte- 
nance of standards of teacher education; 

(ii) To regulate institutions of teacher education with a view 
to phasing out sub-standard and malpractising institu 
tions; 

(iii) To lay emphasis on continuing education of teachers; 

and 


(iv) to reducethe gap between supply and demand of trained 
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personnel. 
The main functions of the NCTE envisaged in the Bill include: 


(i) To lay down norms, standards and guidelines for teacher 
education courses and for institutions conducting such 
courses and to see to their observance, 


(ii) To promote coordination and linkages amongst various 
constituents of teacher education system and other 
related systems, promote innovation and research in all 
areas of teacher education and the dissemination of their 
results and to promote the status of teacher education 
in the country. 


(iii), To lay down norms, standards and guidelines for pro- 
grammes of continuing education and professional de 
velopment of teachers and teacher educators and train 
ing and education of personnel of adult and non-adult 
non-formal education; and 


(iv) To advise the Central Government, State Governments, 
UGC, Universities and other agencies in all matters 
relating to teacher education and its development espe- 
cially in regard to priorities, policies, plans and pro 
grammes. State Boards of Teacher Education will also 
be set up to help in this direction. 


(f) Establishment and Strengthening of Departments 
of Education in the Universities 


The recommendations of the UGC panel would be taken up 
for appropriate implementation. 


TEACHERS AND THEIR ROLE 


While some of the problems being faced by the teaching 
community have financial implications, many ofthe other problems 
can be solved through non-monetary inputs and by a planned, 
systematic and sympathetic approach. Lack of clarity of purpose and 
interplay of various extraneous factors have often been instrumental 
in teachers not getting their due place and status. This has also led 
to lack of teacher accountability and diminished teacher effective- 
ness. 
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Keeping in view the financial constraints of various State 
Governments and their own policies, States will be encouraged to 
develop their own POAs especially with regard to matters like pay 
and allowances to teachers, other working conditions, norms for 
transfers and postings, removal of grievances, participation of 
teachers in the educational process, recruitment of teachers and the 
role of teachers’ associations. 


The primacy of the role of teachers in the educational process, 
their active participation at all levels of management, special mea- 
sures for the teachers from the disadvantaged sections like women, 
SCs/STs, etc., provision of facilities similar to other government 
employees and fair and transparent working conditions and justice 
to them will be the guiding principles of any such POA. Efforts will 
also be made to ensure that the benefits of the existing schemes for 
women and their weaker sections are passed on to the teachers from 
these groups to the maximum extent possible. 


Computerisation will resorted to at the district level to help 
the existing weak educational administration in expeditious disposal 
of personnel matters of teachers, Use of computers available under 
other educational programmes, wherever possible, will be made. 


Norms for accountability of teachers will be laid down with 
incentives for good performance and disincentives for non-perfor- 
mance. The NCERT will complete this task in respect of school 
education within one year. Assessment of teachers will be made on 
the basis of their comprehensive performance appraisal and their 
continuous education and improvement. 


Responsible teachers’ associations are necessary for the pro- 
tection of the dignity and rights of teachers and also for ensuring 
proper professional conduct of teachers. Code of pzofessional ethics 
should be evolved and adopted by all concerned within a year. 
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Committee of National 
Council for Teacher 
Education on Distance 
Education Mode 


The Committee was appointed by National Council for 
Teacher Education in 1990 under the Chairmanship of Prof. M. B. 


Buch. 
The duration of the programme should be 24 months. 


The programme should have the following components: 


(a) Professionally developed printed course material (re 
vised every four years) sent through correspondence. 


(b) Audio and video packages wherever possible to supple 
ment the printed material. 

(c) Regular assignments ( compulsory) which is promptly 
evaluated and the feed-back promptly provided. There 
may be at least one assignment per course per semester 
i.e. four assignments for each of the seven courses. 

(d) Aninternship ofthree weeks (compulsory) during which 
time the trainees are attached to regular school for their 
practice teaching under supervision. 

(e) Twelve weeks ( 72 days) of compulsory contact pro- 
grammes for tutorials, lectures by competent resource 
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persons, counselling, listening to/viewing audio/video 
programmes, and for supervised practice teaching in 
simulation. The contact programme may be organised 
as either (i) two compulsory summer schools of six weeks 
each or (ii) seventy-two compulsory week-end tutorial 
sessions of 150 minutes each in study centres and two 
compulsory summer schools of three weeks each. 


Note: Examinations have to be conducted outside of these 72 days. 


Admission should be on the basis of performance in a valid 
entrance examination. : 


The number of students to be enrolled is to be prespecified. 


The entry qualifications for the B.Ed. (Distance Education) 
programmes should be the same as those for the B.Ed. programmes 
in the conventional mode. 


The Staff Structure should be as follows : 


(a) Faculty: For every 500 students enrolled, there may be 
a ten strong full-time core-faculty and a ten strong part- 
time faculty in addition to external course-writers. An 
institution may however, go for a greater proportion of 
part-time faculty based on a sound principle of full-time 
part-time equivalence. 


(b) All technical assistance should be hired on contractual 
basis. 

(c) Administrative and support staff may be of proportion- 
ate strength as per standard norms. 


Fee Structure should be as follows: 


There should be strict parity in tuition fees maintained 
between the B.Ed. programmes offered through the conven- 
tional face-to-face mode and those offered throu gh distance 
education mode. In addition, charges for course material, and 
postage may be levied. 

Financing distance education programmes for teacher training 
should be based on the same principles as those governing 
finance of regular programmes of higher education. Public 
funds, and not tuition fees, should be the main source of 
finance. The Committee worked out costing based on certain 
assumptions. 
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Central Advisory Board of 
Education Committee on 
Distance Education 


The Committee was appointed by the Government of India 
in 1992 under the Chairmanship of Prof. G.Ram Reddy. 


The Committee was appraised of a recent decision taken by 
the UGC to discontinue B.Ed. through correspondence. The 
decision is the out come of the poor quality of most B.Ed. courses 
offered by the correspondence institutes of conventional universi 
ties and the growing tendency to commercialise these course, the 
Committee is constrained to observe that the Commission's reso- 
lution is contrary to international experience which suggests that 
distance education has been successful in addressing in-service 
training needs of school teachers on a large scale. Pakistan, Bang- 
ladesh and Sri Lanka have launched massive programmes for the 
training of school teachers through distance eduction. The Open 
University of Indonesia has teacher training as one of its major 
objectives. In India there are nearly 287,000 untrained teachers at 
the primary and middle levels and about 72,000 at the secondary 
stages. The 973 teacher training institutions in the country are not 
in a position to take care of their training needs. In the circumstanc- 
es use of distance education for in-service training of school teachers 
provides a viable alternative. 


The Committee was informed that the UGC had set up a 
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special committee to recommend guidelines for B.Ed. through the 
distance education mode. Another committee of educationists have 
been set up by the UGC to evaluate the B.Ed. correspondence 
programmes. In this context the Committee noted, with approval, 
therecent Memorandum of Understanding (MOU) between IGNOU 
and NCERT for cooperation in the development of academic 
programmes in distance mode for teacher education. 
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Committee of University 
Grants Commission on 
B.Ed. Correspondence 


The Committee was appointed by the University Grants 
Commission in 1963 under the Chairmanship of Prof. Ramlal 
Parikh. 

The minimum duration of the B.Ed. courses through corre- 
spondence should be 15 months. 

Theuniversities running B.Ed. correspondence course should 
not admit more than 250 students in a year. 


Eligibility 
For teacher in-service: 


(a) a minimum of five year teaching experience in a recog- 
nised school should be required, preference being given 
to teaching with some form of training qualification of 
junior school; and 


(b) a Bachelors' degree from a recognised university. 
For general candidates: 


(a) Minimum qualifications for admission should be grad- 
uation with 60% marks or a Master's degree with relax- 
ation of marks upto 5% for SC/ST. 
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Staffing Pattern 


The core staff for the B.Ed. distance education course have 
the same qualifications as the full time staff of the other academic 
departments of the university. 


The Distance Education in close collaboration with the De- 
partment of Education of the University and the State College of 
Education with core staff on ten teachers, who may be drawn either 
from the regular or retired staff having all the academic qualifica- 
tions prescribed by the respective universities for teaching the B.Ed. 
course. 


Instructional Methodology 


The Universities ranning the B.Ed. through distance educa- 
tion mode should develop high quality self instructional packages 
and technological support services of acceptable quality on the lines 
advocated by the NCERT/NCTE. There should be: 


A minimum of two courses of 30 days face-to-face personal 
contact programme of which 10 days each should be set apart from 
practical aspects of teaching like tutorials in optional subjects, 
record preparation, counselling simulation, case studies and lesson 
preparation and supported by projects and assignments. 


A compulsory supervised internship of 60 days be prescribed 
for each student where he/she will be attached to an identified 
school for practice work under recognised supervisors. Working 
teachers should be required to spend at least 50% of their time in 
identified schools other than their own for practice teaching and 
training in supportive aspects of teaching practice, like observation, 
preparation of audio-visual use of technological preparation of 
lessons, evaluation methodology record keeping etc. 
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Committee of University 
Grants Commission on 
B.Ed. Correspondence 


The Committee was appointed by the University Commission 
in 1994 under the Chairmanship of Prof. Kherma Lyngdoh. 


Duration of B.Ed. course and intake capacity. The dura- 
tion of B.Ed. programme through distance education should be of 
14 months including PCPs and teaching practice. A ceiling of 
10,000 students should be fixed for admission of students to the 
B.Ed. programme and that too if the Institute has adequate facilities 
of providing student support services. 


N. P. : Bligibility for admission. The eligibility for joining the 
B.Ed. programme should be: 


Graduation (Merit basis) 
2 years of continuing experience of teaching in a school. 


Some preference should be given to serving teachers in rural 
areas. 


Some seats (upto 20%) may be reserved for talented fresh 
graduates who could be recruited as school teachers so that they may 
fill up the gap caused by retirement of trained teachers and fulfil the 
requirement of trained teachers in the new schools that may come 
up in the future. The State Goyernment should sponsor such 
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candidates and bear the cost of their study. 
Personal Contact Programme and Student Assignments 


The personal contact programme of 30 days duration (6 hours 
a day) must be compulsory and students must attend atleast 75% 
of these. 


Students assignments must be compulsory, this should be 
carefully evaluated by the teachers/tutors with detailed constructive 
comments. 25 to 30 per cent marks awareded should count towards 
internal assessment and 75 or 70 per cent for the terminal exam- 
ination. The turn-around time of students assignments should not 
exceed 3-4 weeks. The Institutes must have adequate number of 
well-organised and properly equipped study centres for personal 
contact/counselling sessions. The number of students per centre 
should not exceed 60 learners. However, the personal contact 
programmes ar different centres may be staggered in order to 
accommodate all the students. 


Teaching Practice. All the Schools in the State should be 
directed by the State Govt. concerned to provide teaching practice 
to the students of B.Ed. Distance Education Programmes. 


Course Material. The Course material must be printed well 
in time and delivered to the students at the study centre or 
despatched to them by registered post. The entire course material 
may be given to the students at the time of admission or sent by 
registered post, in 3-4 regular instalments. The last instalment must 
have despatched atleast 2 months before the commencement of the 
examinations. 
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Committee of N.C.T.E. on 
Different Modes of Education 


Used for Teacher Preparation 
in India 


The Committee was consticuted by National Council for 
Teacher Eduction in 1985 under the Chairmanship of Dr. R.C. 
Das. 


Considering the knowledge, skills, attitudes and values that 
need to be developed in the teacher at the school level for efficient 
discharge of his functions, pre-service teacher education for the first 
degree/diploma should be only through face-to-face institutional 
courses of teacher education of a minimum of one academic year 
duration. 


No further admissions should be made to courses of teacher 
education other than regular face-to-face institutional programme 
of minimum of one academic year duration from the academic 
session 1995-96 onwards. 


Regarding part-time face-to-face institutional programmes of 
teacher education, it is recommended that NCTE after obtaining 
detailed information from these institutions may consider their 
recognition only if their programmes are equivalent to face-to-face 
full-time institutional programmes in their total duration of instruc 
tion including practice teaching and other practical work, academic 
staff and other infrastructure as per NCTE norms. 
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Correspondence/ distance education mode can be used effec- 
tively for in-service education of teachers at all levels who have 
already obtained their first degree/diploma in teacher education. 


Every teacher in primary, secondary and higher secondary 
level should successfully undergo a course of in-service education 
of specified duration atleast once in every five years so as to be 
eligible for further increments. 


Credit points may be given for satisfactory completion of an 
in-service course after evaluation. These credit points can be accu- 
mulated by a teacher over a period of time by taking different 
courses. A certificate/diploma may be given after a teacher acquires 
à certain number of credits through in-service courses. 


All instructional materials of an in-service course should be 
revised atleast once in every five years. 


As far as possible multi-media packagers in self-instructional 
style should be developed for in-service education courses. 


NCTE may identify suitable agencies at the Central, State and 
district levels for developing materials and for organising in-service 
education programmes for teachers. NCTE should also ensure 
standard of quality in the in-service education programmes. 


A teacher education programme/institutional will be consid 
ered to be indulging in commercialization if the total recurring 
receipts including those from students per year exceeds the recur 
ring expenditure of that year in the programme by more than 10%. 
This may be ascertained by obtaining the annual returns of income 
and expenditure of the programme/institution. 


All money received by an institution should be duly receipted 
and accounted for. 
While identifying institutions indulging in commercializa- 
tion, the NCTE may look into the following indicators: 
high enrolment 
low teacher student ratio 
inadequate institutional accommodation and other fa- 
cilities 


high tition and other fees 
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— any other receipts from students other than those pre- 
scribed and duly notified 


In order to stop commercializtion, NCTE may take necessary 
action so that: 
(i) capitation fees should not be collected for admission of 
students. 


(ii) admissions to teacher education institutions should be 
made strictly on merit basis subject to government rules 
on reservation. 


(iii) admissions to teacher education institutions should be 
closed after one month of starting of the academic 
session, 


If an institution is identified to be indulging in commercial 
ization, NCTE may adopt the following action: 


— instruct the institution to follow the norms prescribed 
by the NCTE in relation to staff, physical facilities, 
student enrolment, etc. 


— advise the institution regarding the amount of money 
that may be collected from students. 


— withdraw recognition if commercialization is not stopped. 


PART - 3 


Innovations in Teacher Education 
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Short-Term Teacher 
Training Programme 


Dr. Digumarti Bhaskara Rao 
Secretary, ACCESS 
D-43, S.V.N. Colony, 
Guntur-522 006 


Education, as the centerpiece of human resources develop- 
ment in the overall paradigm of development, has not secured 
national priority. There is national commitment at the highest levels 
among policy makers, educationists, community and all concerned 
persons that education is the key to balanced socio-economic 
development. 


Development of Education in India 1993-94, 
Dept. of Education., MHRD, Govt. of India. 


Introduction 


The attempt to place the human being at the centre of 
development has brought into sharp focus the urgent need to make 
education a reality for every citizen of India. Therefore, while the 
nation's constitution commits to provide free and compulsory 
education to all children upto the age of fourteen, education policy 
is constantly being reviewed in order to extend opportunities for 
learning to all those—children and adults—who account for India's 
320.41 million illiterate people; policy makers of India have been 
acutely aware that such statistics represent only the larger canvas, 
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subsumed within which are linguistic, cultural, socio-economic and 
geographic complexities that require sensitive handling. The hu- 
man angle of problems related to education can no longer be 
ignored in a world that is now demanding that every citizen enjoys 
equally the fruits of development. 


India reacted with great determination to the pledges made 
at the Education for All Summir in Delhi, and asa part ofthe follow 
up organised a conference of chief Ministers in February 1994, and 
the chief ministers expressed complete unanimity at awarding high 
national priority to Education For All (EFA) and placing EFA at 
the centre of India’s development agenda and also reaffirmed that— 
highest priority would be given to primary and adult education, 
major efforts would be made to mobilise resources for education, 
optimal utilisation of resources would be ensured, outlay for 
education would be increased from 3.7% to 6% GNP, special 
attention would be focussed on seven high population, low literacy 
states which account for more than 70% of India’s illiterate people, 
and a spirit of democratic decentralization and community partic- 
ipation would become the basis for education development. 


Basic education is more than an end in itself. If is the 
formulation for life long learning and human development on 
which countries may be build, systematically, further levels and 
types of education and training. 


Identifying the role of education in human life, Article 7 of 
the ‘World Declaration on Education For All Meeting Basic Learn- 
ing Needs’ states that national, regional and local educational 
authorities have a unique obligation to provide basic education for 
all, but they can not be expected to supply every human, financial 
or organisational requirement for this task. New and revitalised 
partnerships at all levels will be necessary : partnerships among all 
sub-sectors and forms of education, recognising the special role of 
teachers and that of administrators and other educational person- 
nel; partnerships between education and other government depart- 
ments, including planning, finance, labour, communication, and 
other social sectors; partnerships between government and non- 
government organisations, the private sector, local communities, 
religious groups, and families. The recognition of the vital role of 
both families and teachers is particularly important. 
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Quality of education and even retention are obviously affected 
by the availability of essential inputs: teachers with necessary train- 
ing and skills, learning materials of interest and quality, and 
adequate buildings and equipment—as envisaged in the Framework 
for Action of the Delhi Declaration. 


The role of teacher as also said in the Framework for Action 
of the Delhi Declaration, is central in basic education. Nearly all 
issues, whether related to goals, learning achievements, organisa- 
tion of programmes or performance of the education system, 
involve an analysis of the role of teachers: their behaviours, perfor- 
mance, remuneration, incentives, skills and how they are used in the 
system. In particular, the traditional teacher recruitment and prep- 
aration model has to be re-examined in the light of the central goal 
of basic education, teaching essential learning and life skills. 


The Delhi Declaration stress that we will improve the quality 
and relevance of basic education programmes by intensifying the 
efforts to improve the status, training and conditions of teachers, 
to improve learning contents and material and to carry out other 
necessary reforms of our education system; and there is also a point 
in the Framework of Action of the EFA emphasising the role of 
teachers that the pre-eminent role of teachers as well as other 
educational personnel in providing quality basic education needs 
to be recognised and developed to optimise their contribution. 


The government can alone not do all the necessary for the 
promotion of education and its various components. The private 
sector and the voluntary agencies have a legitimate role to place in 
the field of education. On this, the Recommendation 2(b) of the 
Report of the National Advisory Committee (Yash Pal Committee) 
states that the voluntary organisations with a specific commitment 
to pedagogical innovations within the formal and non-formal 
system by provided greater freedom and support in development 
of curriculum, text books and teacher training; and this has been 
endorsed by the Report of the Group to Examine the Feasibility of 
implementing the Recommendations of the National Advisory 
Committee set up to suggest ways to Reduce Academic Burden by 
stating that the Group fully agrees that voluntary organisations with 
a commitment to education should be encouraged in all possible 
manners. The Group also noted that the governments, both at the 
national and the state levels, have, in recent past, made substantial 
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move to expand such cooperation. The process need to be contin- 
ued. 


Let the education be for all and all for education. All the 
necessary steps to make India a total literate nation are to be taken 
with out any delay and within all possible ways. 


Need for Short-term Teacher Training for Untrained 
Teachers and Teacher Aspirants 


In any or every educational system, the teacher is the crucial 
person to play all roles in educating the respondents. If the teacher 
is an untrained, un-skilled and un-interested one, the whole edu- 
cational system in her/his set-up will collapse unnoticingly and the 
people attending to it will be spoiled and or damages, at sometimes, 
beyond repair, and if the teacher is a trained, skilled and committed 
one, the whole educational system in her/his set-up will produce 
quality education and enlightened citizens which contribute for the 
development and progress of the nation. 


Identifying the role of teacher and his place in education, the 
Government of India has introduced nation-wide orientation pro- 
grammes such as Mass Teacher Orientation Programme (MTOP), 
Programme of Mass Orientation for School Teacher (PMOST), 
Special Orientation for School Teachers (SOPT), etc. at national 
level and is supporting the state level programmes such as Andhra 
Pradesh Primary Education Project in A.P., Shiksha Karmi Project 
in Rajasthan, Shikshak Samakhya Project in M.P., etc. The Oper- 
ation Blackboard (OB), the District Primary Education Programme 
(DPEP), the National Literacy Mission (NLM), the Total Literacy 
Campaigns (NLCs), the Bihar Education Project (BEP), the Mahila 
Samakhya Programmes (MSc), the Lok Jumbish Project (LJ), the 
Utter Pradesh Primary Education Project (UPPEP), etc., have also 
had a component on teacher improvement. All these programmes 
highlight the role of teachers in the system of education and nation 
building. 


Nearly one thirds of the schools in India are managed by 
private organisations and associations. Though the private manage- 
ments are contributing for the because of cause of education, they 
are notin a position to appoint the trained teachers in their schools 
the acute shortage of trained teachers. Moreover, the under- 
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graduates, the women, the house-wives, etc., usually work in these 
private institutions and these are also preferred by the. private 
managements as these stay for a long time and term in the schools 
and also work with minimum salaries as they lack any qualitative 
skills in teaching. 

But, the education provided either in government schools or 
in private schools must be a qualitative one, must inculcate interest 
in learners, must reduce the drop-out rate, must imbibe the 
Minimum Levels of Learning, and above all, must make the students 
continue education upto the expected levels. For this, the teachers 
need proper training—full length or abridged. 


The facilities to train teachers in meagre in India and the 
trained teachers too prefer to work in government schools or 
government aided schools for want of good salaries and service 
conditions. Though the demand for teachers is more both in 
government schools and in private schools, the Governments are 
not granting permission to start new teacher training institutions 
because of various reasons. 


Ar this juncture, the only alternative is to provide short-term 
training to the untrained teachers who are working in schools and 
who are interested in teaching profession in order to make them 
skillful in effective teaching. The short-term teacher training given 
to these untrained teachers or candidates interested in teaching will 
help them in understanding the philosophy of teacher education, 
in using proper teaching methodologies, in assessing the student 
personality and helping in all-round development, in using appro- 
priate teaching aids, in presenting the content systematically, in 
implementing the MLL approach, in making the children partici- 
pate in pleasant learning, in arranging a lively class room, etc. As 
the teacher is the soul of education, the child is the heart of 
education and the infrastructural facilities are the body of educa- 
tion, let all contribute for the promotion of teaching skills and 
educational facilities. 


Syllabus of Short-term Teacher Training Programme 


The course work of the Short-Term Teacher Training Pro- 
gramme will be for 30 days having 210 credit hours including both 
theory and practicals. The course includes the subjects, VIZ., Teacher 
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and Education, Educational Psychology, Perspectives of Education 
Teaching Methodology, Educational Technology, and Practical 
work. 


F 


Teacher and Education : Education and Philosophy, Agen- 
cies of Education, Theories of Education, Education and 
Sociology, Education and Culture, Education and Religion, 
Education and Democracy, Education and Economics, Edu- 
cation and Science, National Integration, and International 
Understanding. 


. Educational Psychology : Psychology, Educational Psychol- 


ogy, Human Growth and Development, Human Needs, 
Perception, Learning, Thinking, Memory, Intelligence Per- 
sonality, Adjustment, Discipline, Creativity, Mental Health, 
Guidance and Counselling. 


. Perspective of Education : Stages of Education—Pre- Prima- 


ry, Secondary and Higher Education, Vocationalisation of 
Education, Management Education, Teacher Education, Special 
Education, Population Education, Social/Adult Education, 
Life-long Education, Value Education, Women Education, 
Socially Useful Productive Work, Universalization Elementa- 
ry Education, Equalisation of Educational Opportunities, 
Minimum Levels of Learning, New Projects and Programmes 
in Education, Quality Plus Equality. 


. Educational Technology : Educational Technology, Audio 


Visual Teaching Aids, Display Boards, Graphic Aids, Three- 
Dimensional Aids, Projects Aids, Audio-Video Aids, Co- 
curricular Programmes, Improvised Teaching Aids. 


- Teaching Methodology : Teaching of Languages, Environ- 


mental Studies and Mathematics, Nature and Meaning of 
various School Subjects, Aims and Objectives of Languages, 
Environmental Studies and Mathematics, Curriculum, Plan- 
ning of Teaching, Teaching Methods, Co-relation of School 
Subjects, Text Books, Museums, Laboratories, Libraries, 
Teacher, Creativity in Teaching, Problems of Classrooms, 
Utilisation of Community Resources, Dealing with Special 
Children, Evaluation. 


. Practical Work : Preparation of Lesson Plans, Simulated 


Teaching, Improvisation of Teaching Aids, Participation in 
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Community Development Activities, Fields Visits, Creative 
Activities. 

7. Examinations : Candidates will be examined both by course 
faculty out side teacher educators, i.e., internal and external 
evaluation. 

8. Faculty : Teaching faculty members as guest lecturers will be 
drawn from the local Colleges of Education and District 
Institutes of Education and Training. Faculty from other 
educational institutions and schools may also be utilised. 

9. Duration of the Course : 30 days with 210 credit hours. 


10. Eligibility : +2, U.G. and P.G. holders. 
Schedule of Training 


In India, the summer vacation will be in between 15th April 
to 15th June, every year. In those two months two batches may be 
arranged; one batch in between in 15th April and 14 May, 1997 
and another batch in between 15th May and 14th June, 1997. 


Time-Table for Each Section 


Classes will run between 8.00 a.m. to 4.45 p.m. Number of 
classes per each day will be 7. No holidays will be there during the 
programme. 


Period Timc Subject 
1 8.00 — 9.00 a.m. Teacher and Education 
2 9.00 — 10.00 a.m. Educational Psychology 
3 10.15 - 11.15 a.m. Perspectives of Education 
4 11.15 - 12.15 Noon Practical Work 
5 1.30 - 2.30 p.m. Teaching Methodology 
6 2.30 - 3.30 p.m. Educational Technology 
7 3.45 — 4.45 p.m. Practical Work 


According to the convenience of the candidates and availabil- 
ity of faculty members, necessary adjustments may be made in the 
time-table, but the work would be the same without any modifi- 
cation. 
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Conclusion 


This short-term programme will serve very effectively the 
needs in the classrooms of untrained teachers and teacher aspirants 
and will also help in the promotion of educational development and 
nation building. 
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Competency Based "Teacher 
Training Programme 


The Constitution of India provides for free and compulsory 
education for all children upto the age of 14 years. Educational 
reformers and researchers planned so many schemes to achieve the 
goal of Universal Primary Education (UPE). Besides this, develop- 
ing and developed countries recently joined hands and pledged to 
have ‘Education for All’ before the turn of the century. 


Yet today, even after a lapse of more than 45 years after 
Independence, much still remains to be done, particularly in rural 
parts of India. 


Literacy does not stop with acquiring the three R's but goes 
farther in developing the innate talent of children. Both qualitative 
and quantitative aspects of education, especially in a densely pop- 
ulated country like India, should get equal stress in all the efforts. 


One cannot be compromised at the cost of the other. The 
major focus in education for the masses needs to be on the teacher 
and the taught. 


Children have to be moulded and guided for proper devel- 
opment of their innate talents and for that purpose, the teacher must 
posses the required competencies, skills and the bent of mind. 


Of the many projects implemented with the aim of achieving 
UPE through improving teacher competencies and skills, the 
innovative and home grown District Primary Education Programme 
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(DPEP) is the latest. 


A lot of research/survey work has preceded the launch of this 
holistic programme. Further research on the effects, outcomes of 
this comprehensive national programme is indispensable for chalk- 
ing out further strategies to achieve the cherished goal of UPE. 


. . The research proposal entitled “Effectiveness of District Pri- 
mary Education Programme in improving the teacher competencies 
through in-service training programmes", is a small venture in this 
direction. 


The aim of the research proposal is to study the impact of 
various in-service and pre-service programmes in relation to those 
designed in the DPEP. 


To assess the impact we have to analyse the meaning of 
competencies as applied to the teacher and the strategies for 
developing those competencies through various means of training. 
The competencies have to be categorised according to the place of 
applicability and classified as per the accepted norms. 


COMPETENCY DEFINED 


Competence is nothing more than an improved modern term 
applied to an ancient human value; for example, the right way of 
doing things is the competent way; the right way to perform a job, 
the right way to live and work in association and cooperation with 
others. In other wordsit means adesired quality ofjob performance. 
The qualities of competency are enthusiasm, fluency, industry, 
neatness, originality, adaptability and thrift. The training for com- 
petency has always been and still is largely training for creating 
abilities or qualities that are placed in actual job situation/context. 
Competence does not result from possession of great amount of 
knowledge. It must become functionally operative at the appropri- 
ate time. Knowledge must be integrated into a pattern of behaviour 
to serve a useful purpose. 


Applied to teachers, competency means the right way of 
conveying units of knowledge, application and skills to the stu- 
dents. The right way includes knowledge of contents as well as the 
processes, methods and means of conveying them in an interesting 
way, involving the activities of students. In short, a competent 
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teacher makes the teaching-learning process a joyous experience for 
children and also to himself/herself. 


IDENTIFICATION OF COMPETENCY 


The teacher has a role of play as a friend, philosopher and 
guide and secure the cooperation of society, co-workers, officials 
and so onin the discharge of his/her dutiesand for the achievement 
of the desired results. As such the competencies can be classified as 
under: 


(1) Classroom competencies; 


(2) Competencies related to administration and manage- 
ment; 


(3) Competencies in relation to school, society co-workers 
and pupils; 

(4) Competencies in relation to content and curriculum; 

(5) Motivational and value based competencies. 


Classroom competencies deal with classroom situations and 
are mainly devoted to the actual interaction in the class with the 


pupils. 

Further, the management ofthe class requires skillful handling 
of the situation in imparting the desired qualities and abilities to the 
students. Classroom is a miniature society. 


The teacher must develop the required talents in children so 
that they will discharge their duties as members of the future society. 


As an able administrator, the teacher must posses a variety of 
competencies to enable him/her to perform the role of a leader 
dedicated to the tasks assigned. The administrative capacities will 
enable the teacher to run the school on smooth lines securing 100% 
cooperation both from co-workers and members of society. As a 
role model s/he impresses upon his colleagues and pupils the salient 
features of a good administrator. 


Public related competencies play a pivotal role in maintaining 
a cordial and conducive environment and to secure the maximum 
cooperation and assistance. To secure maximum mobilization of 
resources and to have a convergence of various maxims and services, 
the teacher must have an open mind, taking cognizance ofthe views 
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of different sections of society of which s/he belongs and to which 
s/he is responsible. 


To secure 100% enrollment and retention the curriculum 
must have a direct bearing on the life and livelihood of the society 
from where the pupils come. The content provides only the base 
and the teacher must have a mastery over the content for developing 
the required competencies aimed at. 


"The method adopted must be suitable to the age and mental 
ability of the pupils, social mores and the available resources. The 
method and mode of approach must lessen the burden of learning 
and increase the eagerness and happiness of school life. Activity 
based participatory process of teaching and research oriented téch- 
niques, will make learning interesting and joyful. 


By being a teacher s/he must inspire his/her pupils not only 
by teaching but also through behaviour and activities. By direct 
contact and through his word the teacher reaches members of 
society and influences them towards the accepted ideas of perfect 
behaviour. By being a role model he influences his fellow teachers 
and is in turn influenced by the role model of other teachers. 


CONSOLIDATION AND CLASSIFICATION OF 
COMPETENCIES 


The empirically identified competencies are consolidated by 
synthesising the overlapping items. Competencies for defined and 
specific areas have been arrived at thus. Further, competencies are 
classified under 5 major categories as detailed below : 


* Cognitive based competencies define knowledge and intelli- 
gence skills and abilities that are expected of a learners. They 
are content based and help enlarge the sphere of activities. 


Performance based competencies: Instead of mere knowledge 
as stated above the learner demonstrates that he/she can 
perform some activity rather than simply being aware of facts. 
Performance based competencies are skill based and overt 
action oriented. 


Consequence based competencies: To demonstrate this com- 
petency a person is required to bring a change in others. The 
level of success is not measured by what one knows or does 
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but by what one accomplishes. The achievement of pupils is 
a standard measure of consequence based competency. 


Affective competency: A great emphasis has to be laid on this 
type of competency rather than the previous categories. What 
one knows is not important but what one is able to teach and 
so bring a change in the pupils is important. The affective 
competencies define the expected attitudes and values and 
tend to resist specificity. These competencies are expressed in 
terms of behaviour rather than be precept. 


Exploratory competencies: This type of competencies are 
those that cannot be fitted into any of the above four types 
in competency based teacher education. The activities provide 
opportunity to students to learn, but specific nature of out- 
come cannot be desired. They are also referred as experience 
Objective or expressive objectives. The Competency Based 
Teacher Education (CBTE) does not depend on exploratory 
competencies. The specific outcomes are yet to be explicated. 


TEACHER COMPETENCIES IN RELATION 
TO RAISING ACHIEVEMENT LEVEL 


I. Class Related Competencies 


l. Lesson Planning and Instructional Management. 
2. Evaluating and Remedial Skill. 
3. Innovating and Experimenting. 


II. School Related Competencies 


4. Development of Positive Attitudes. 
5. Administration and Management. 
6. Inter-school Relations. 

7. Image and Morale Building. 


III. Pupil Related Competencies 


8. Identification of Pupils’ Talents. 
9. Identification of Pupils’ Characteristics. 
10. Identification of Pupils" Needs. 
11. Developing Non-Cognitive Skills among Püpils. 
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12. Guidance and Couselling Skills. 
13. Helping Pupils to Develop Personality. 
IV. Community Related Competencies 
14. Awareness Building. 
15. Ensuring Participation. 
16. Mobilization of Resources and its Utilisation. 
17. Public Relations. 
V. Curriculum 
18. Initiating. 
19. Planning. 
20. Developing. 
21. Implementing. 
22. Evaluating Skills, 
VI. Motivational Competencies 
23. Motivating Pupils. 
24. Motivating Colleagues. 
25. Motivating the Society. 
VII. Value Related Competencies 
26. Playing an Ethical Role Model. 
27. Developing Values Among Pupils. 
28. Developing Values among Members of the Society. 
VIII. Leadership Role Model 
29. Developing Leadership Qualities for Self. 
30. Developing Leadership Qualities among Colleagues. 
31. Developing Leadership Qualities among Students. 


32. Developing Leadership Qualities among Societal Mem- 


bers. 
Knowledge/Cognitive 


1. Lesson Planning and Instructional Management. 
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. Evaluation and Remedial Skill. 

. Identification of Pupils’ Talents. 

. Identification of Pupils’ Characteristics. 
. Identification of Pupils’ Needs. 

. Initiating Curriculum. 

. Developing Curriculum. 

8. 


Implementing Curriculum. 


Feeling/Affective 


. Development of Positive Attitudes. 

. Motivating Pupils. 

. Motivating Colleagues. 

. Motivating the Society. 

. Playing and Ethical Role Model. 

. Developing Values among Pupils. 

. Developing Values among Members of the Society. 
. Developing Leadership Qualities. 


Doing/Performance/Psychomotor 


o0 d0 NF 0 t9 — 
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. Administration and Management. 

. Fostering Inter-School Relations. 

. Developing Non-Cognitive Skills among Pupils. 

. Guidance and Couselling Skills. 

. Helping Pupils to Develop Personality. 

. Ensuring Participation. 

. Mobilization of Resources and its Utilisation. 

. Implementing Curriculum. ; 

. Evaluation of Curriculum. 

. Developing Leadership Qualities among Colleagues, 


Students, Societal Members. 


Consequence 


l. 


Image and Tone building. 
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2. Fostering Public Relations. 
Explorative 
1. Lesson Planning and Instructional Management. 
2. Innovating and Experimenting. 
Symposium 
l. Lesson Planning and Instructional Management. 
2. Identification of Pupil's Talents. 
3. Helping Pupils to Develop Personality. 
4. Public Relations. 
5. Developing Leadership Qualities for Self. 
6. Inter-school Relations. 
7. Guidance and Counselling Skills. 
8. Developing Values among Pupils and Society. 
Seminar 
. Playing an Ethical Role Model. 
. Image and Tone Building. 


1 
2 
3. Identification of Pupils’ Characteristics. 
4, Ensuring Participation. 

5 


. Initiating Curriculum. 


a 


. Developing Leadership Qualities among Colleagues, 
Students, Members of the Society. 


7. Identification of Pupils’ Needs. 
8. Developing Values among Pupils and Society. 
9. Instructional Management. 

10. Administration and Management. 


Workshop 
1. Lesson Planning. 
2. Inter-School Relations. 
3. Identification of Pupils’ Needs. 
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. Mobilization of Resources and its Utilization. 
. Planning Curriculum. 

. Implementing Curriculum. 

. Developing of Non-Cognitive Skills. 
. Development of Positive Attitude. 

. Motivating Pupils. 

. Motivating Colleagues. 

. Motivating the Society. 

. Developing Values among Pupils. 

. Developing Values among Members of the Society. 


Discussion 


1 
2. 


3: 
4. 
RP 


Remedial Programme. 

Image and Tone Building. 
Awareness Building. 

Crisis Management. 

Playing an Ethical Role Model. 


Brain Storming 


Training 


E 


2 
3 
4. 
5 


. Guidance and Counselling Skills. 

. Innovating and Experimenting. 

. Identification of Pupils’ Talents. 

. Helping Pupils’ to Develop Personality. 


Planning and Instructional Management. 


. Administration and Management. 
. Evaluation and Remedial Skills. 


Development of Positive Attitude. 


. Mobilisation and Utilisation of Resources. 


Ice Breaking 


jb 


Awareness Building. 
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2. Motivating Pupils’, Colleagues and Society. 
3. Development of Positive Attitude. 

Buzz 


1. Public Relations. 


2. Identification of Pupils’ Talents and Characteristics. 
3. Playing and Ethical Role Model. 


Competency 


Programme | 


Lesson Planning and Instruc- 
tional Management 


Evaluation and Remedial Skill 
Innovating and Expcrimenting 
Development of Positive Attitudes 
Administration and Management 
Inter-school Relations 

Image and Tone building 
Identification of Pupil’s Talents 


Identification of Pupil’s 
Characteristics 


Identification of Pupil’s Needs 


Developing and Non-Cognitive 
Skills among Pupils’ 


Guidance and Couselling Skills 


Helping Pupils’ to Develop 
Personality 


Awareness Building 
Ensuring Participation 


Mobilization of Resources and 
its Utilisation 


Public Relations 
Initiating Curriculum 


Planning Curriculum 


Symposium, Workshop, Training, 
Seminar 


Training, Panel Discussion 
Brain storming, Training 
Ice breaking, Training 
Training, Seminar 
Workshop, Symposium 
Seminar, Panel Discussion 


Symposium, Brain storming, 
Buzz 


Buzz, Seminar 


Workshop, Seminar 
Workshop 


Symposium, Brain storming 


Symposium, Brain storming 


Panel Discussion, Ice Breaking 
Seminar, Workshop 


Workshop, Training. 


Symposium, Buzz 
Workshop, Seminar 
Workshop 
Contd. 
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Competency 


Programme 


Developing Curriculum 


Implementing Curriculum 


Remediation, Evlauation 
Motivating Pupils’ 

Motivating Colleagues 
Motivating the Socicty 
Playing an Ethical Role Model 


Developing Values among Pupils 
of the Society 

Developing Leadership Qualities 
for Self 


Developing Leadership Qualities 
among Colleagues, Students, 
Societal Members 


Crisis Management 


Workshop 


Workshop, Panel Discussion, 
Seminar 


Training, Panel Discussion 
Ice-breaking, Workshop 
Ice breaking, Workshop 
Ice breaking, Workshop 
Buzz, Seminar, Discussion 


Seminar, Symposium, Workshop 
Seminar, Symposium 


Seminar, Symposium 


Discussion 


————_———— eee 


Courtesy : DPEP CALLING. 
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Competency Based Teacher 
Education : Help or 
Hindrance ? 


Prof. Marlow Ediger 
Trumman State University 
Route 2, Box 38 
Kirksville, Missouri 635 001 
United States of America 


Competency Based Teacher Education (CBTE) seemingly is 
a recommended approach in conducting pre-service education for 
prospective teachers. In CBTE, the skills for the future teacher to 
attain are spelled out. Specificity in writing the skills is emphasized, 
but it is complex to write each skill in measurable terms. 


Prior to prospective teachers practicing skills in CBTE, schools 
of education in universities have identified each skill. Additions, 
modifications, and deletions, of skills are made as needed. There is 
merit in identifying skills in CBTE. The writer, first of all, will 
enumerate agreed upon skills, in general, that have been identified 
by teacher educators from diverse schools of education. 


Competencies in the Education of Teachers 


CBTE programmes must be based on quality criteria. Each 
criterion has been carefully identified and evaluated. These criteria 
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need to be mastered to develop future professional teachers. Which 
are then salient skills for the student teacher or intern to develop? 


1. 


10. 


IT. 


12. 


18. 


Teaching and resource units need to be developed which 
contain vital parts to be emphasized in teaching-learning 
situations. 


Each plan of teaching and should stress diverse levels of 
thinking, including critical and creative thinking, as well 
as problem solving skills for learners to attain. 


Relevant general and specific objectives need to be an 
inherent part of unit development. 


Interns need to have ample knowledge of pupils. The 
knowledge should include interests, capacities, home 
background information, and purposes of learners in the 
public school classroom. 


. A variety of materials and learning opportunities must 


be in evidence ín each unit of study. Individual differ- 
ences among pupils need provision in ongoing lessons. 


. Diverse methods of teaching must be utilized to assist 


each pupil to attain more optimally. The methods to be 
utilized include inquiry, deductive, reception, induc- 
tive, divergent, and convergent means. 

The student teacher/intern needs to use feedback from 
pupils to plan each instructional sequence. 

Attainable goals needs to be selected and implemented 
in teaching-learning situations. Goals too complex or 
excessively easy for pupils should be avoided. 


Diagnostic and remedial approaches should be stressed 
to guide learners to achieve sequential content. 


The student teacher/intern must possess adequate sub- 
ject mater knowledge applicable in ongoing lessons and 
units. 

Diverse measurement and evaluation procedures should 
be utilized to ascertain pupil achievement. 


An adequate system of recording learner progress must 
be in evidence to substantiate pupil performance. 


Pupils are guided to transfer acquired facts, concepts, 
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14. 


15. 


16. 


I7: 


18. 


T. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 
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and generalizations to new involved situations. 


The prospective teacher is able to teach the class as a 
whole, small groups or committees, and individual learners 
in an effective manner. 


Pupils in the classroom exhibit time on task behaviour. 


Self evaluation by the student teacher/intern is in def- 
inite evidence. 
Pupils are encouraged to identify problems and ques- 
tions in a stimulating learning environment. 
Critical thinking (analysis) is emphasized in teaching— 
learning situations. 

Creative thinking is a definite goal in ongoing lessons 
and units. 
A quality leaning environment is emphasized, which 
encourages pupils learning. 
The student teacher/intern serves as a model for pupils 
in terms of ethical behaviour. 


Faculty meetings and workshops are attended with goals 
of improving the curriculum. 

Responsible behaviour is shown in being a professional 
teacher in teaching pupils. 

Positive reinforcement is used by the prospective teacher 
to encourage pupil learning. 


The student teacher works effectively with other adults 
in the school setting. 


Issues in Competency Based Teacher Education 


As is true of innovative plans in teacher education, there are 
selected issues inherent in CBTE. One area of concern pertains to 
how accurately an observer can appraise if a prospective teacher is/ 
is not achieving a specific competency. It is complex or impossible 
to write selected competencies adequately specific in order to 
measure if the student teacher/intern has achieved each compe- 


tency. 


Secondly, appraisal procedures should not stop at the point 
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of has any given competency in CBTE been or not been attained. 
Evaluation results should be used as feedback to guide the student 
teacher/intern to develop proficiency in goal attainment. Appraisal 
procedures should be utilized in teaching- learning situations. The 
results of evaluating need to be utilized to improve the student 
teaching/intern programme of professional development. 


Criteria need to be added or deleted within CBTE, as research 
results bring forth new content in improving the professional 
training of prospective teachers. Newly developed theories of 
learning might also add standards to previously developed CBTE. 


Not all competencies can be stated precisely in CBTE. Select- 
ed guidelines will need to remain open ended, such as pupils in 
ongoing lessons or units of study engaging in problem solving 
activities, Selected facets of problem solving activities pertain to 
behaviour internal to the pupil. Thus, each flexible step in problem 
solving pursued by the learner may well not be measurable. What 
happens within the student is not observable and can not be 
measured. 


In Closing 


A quality programme of teacher education needs to be in the 
offing for each student teacher/intern. CBTE may well add to the 
concept of quality in teacher education programmes. CBTE criteria 
should not be considered as absolutes. CBTE standards need to be 
perceived as being flexible. Continued modification of teacher 
education programmes needs to be in evidence. Flexibility not 
finality in CBTE in important. From the actual to the ideal is salient 
as a philosophy in programmes of teacher education. 
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Multigrade Teaching 


Prof. B.R. Goyal 
Member-Secretary, ERIC 
N.C.E.R.T., New Delhi 


OVERVIEW 


A view of cluster of primary schools in a sparsely populated 
region reveals how different some schools are from others. Some 
primary schools are large sized, some are of ordinary size while some 
are small ones. In the large ones, teachers teach grade wise or even 
section wise. Sometimes, even two teachers practise team teaching 
in the same grade by sharing subject teaching. In the small ones, 
a teacher has to combine several grades and Multigrade teaching is 
practised. 


Why are some primary schools large sized while others are 
small sized? In the first place, population density makes the differ- 
ence. There are thickly populated areas from where a large number 
of children come to school. The schools in such places have large 
or moderate sized grades with teacher pupil ratio around 1:40. In 
some areas, the population density is moderate and a teacher is 
assigned to teach all the subjects to one grade. In sparsely populated 
areas, say with a habitation of 500 persons or less, the number of 
pupils in the primary school is also small. Very often, several grades 
look like small groups and together count up to make a normal class 
SIZE. 
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Take some habitations with different population size. Assum- 
ing that children of age group 6-11 years constitute around 15 
percent of the total population of the teacher pupil ratio is 1:3 5j 
you may work out the likely pupil enrolments and number of 
teachers in the primary schools. The following table has been given 
here as an example : 


—— Habiaions with Likely Pupil Likely No. of — 
population size enrolment teachers 
2,000 130 4 
1,000 73 2 
500 35 1 
300 20 1 


Think Over and Discuss 


Think of the following contexts to conceptualize the different 
school situations: 
1. Howwould the pattern of grades with teachers differ from one 
type of primary school to another? 


2. How would be grade combination with one teacher in a two 
teacher school? Could these make a difference in the organ- 
isation of teaching? Ifso, what would be the different patterns? 


3. (a) You may discuss with some teachers working in primary 
schools and note down types of problems the teacher(s) in 
schools with Multigrade teaching practice face in relation to: 


(i) schools organisation and classroom management, 

(ii) completion of prescribed courses; 

(iii) organisation of activities in subjects like Environmental 
Studies, Creative Expression, Physical and Health Edu- 
cation. 

(iv) Organisation Co-curricular activities. 

(b) In case teachers in Multigrade teaching situations organise 

teaching-learning process in a routine manner, how does it 

affect: 


(i) the normal studies of pupils; 
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(ii) the motivation for learning in pupils; 
(iii) the attentiveness of pupils in the classroom ? 
(c) In case the school is not run efficiently, what are likely to 


be the long term differences in its achievements in comparison 
to other primary schools with regard to: 


(i) progress in the literacy rate of the local population; 


(ii) consciousness in the parents and local community for 
educational and economic development ? 


4. Whatisthe probability of continuance of Multigrade teaching 
schools in India? It is likely that sparsely populated areas may 
continue to be sparsely populated for a long time. The thin 
population in these areas is due to non-educational variables 
such as topological conditions, low productive potential of 
the local resources socio-cultural peculiarities. What will hap- 
pen if rate of educational progress continues to remain low in 
such areas? 


n 


. Have an overview of some population group living in remote, 
sparsely populated areas. Imagine the functioning of primary 
schools in these places. Prepare an inventory of problems and 
possible solutions you would offer to improve effectiveness of 
primary education on the pattern shown on the previous page. 


METHODOLOGIES OFMULTIGRADE TEACHING 


When teachers plan teaching. learning in the routine way, they 
take most time in talking; make most of the decisions without 
involving pupils; ask almost all the questions in a way to which 
pupils reply centrally. When a teacher adopt the traditional approach 
in a Multigrade teaching situations, his/her tendency to maintain 
centrality disturbs, interrupts and disorganises the learning of such 
pupils of other grades who are not currently engaged with direct 
teaching. The discipline of the classroom becomes disturbed in 
Multigrade teaching contexts after short intervals, 


In the traditional classroom set up, some teachers initiate the 
act of teaching abruptly, assuming children will follow ir. Hardly 
any effort is made to motivate the learners while introducing the 
theme. Likewise the objectives and possible outcomes of a topic are 
seldom explained. Itis seen that only some children are able to adapt 
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themselves to the style of the teacher while others remain passive 
participants in the teaching-learning process. Something which 
helps some pupils to understand and which obstructs the learning 
of others is the previous knowledge of individual learners in the 
context of the present learning situations. Had pre-assessment of 
the learners! knowledge in the conjunction of every new learning 
task been done, it could have helped in increasing pupils participa- 
tion in the classroom and in enhancing their quality of learning. To 
enhance quality of classroom interaction some methodologies 
which have their relevance to Multigrade teaching situations are 
suggested here. 


Organising Small Group Work 


Instead of adopting a centralised teaching role, learning in 
groups involving face to face interaction between pupils-pupils, 
pupils-teacher, pupils-outsiders is more educative. It helps in in- 
creasing the learning time of the pupils. The whole class teaching 
in the traditional way, wherein the pupils of different grades sit face 
to face with the teacher, has its disadvantages such as the following: 


— The teacher talks for most of the time, say 70 to 90 per cent 
of the time. 

— Open questions are rare. The teacher tends to ask factual recall 
questions. 

— Pupils seldom get opportunity to initiate questions. 

— Only afew pupils from each grade have the limited opportu- 
nity to participate actively. 


— Due to pressure of time, pupils are asked to speak briefly in 
the form of one or two words or a small sentence. It obstructs 
their creative thought patterns. 


If the classroom work is planned in groups, it has advantages 
such as the following: 
— Interactive learning enables pupils to engross themselves in 
the learning process. 


— The pupils get more incidental opportunities to reinforce their 
previous concepts. The pupils learn to organise their own 
experience and thoughts. 


In Multigrade teaching situations, the size of each grade is 
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small. Planning teaching-learning in small groups provides a poten- 
tial learning environment. Its advantages are the following: 


1. Pupils, who generally remain quiet and inactive in the whole 
class teaching, talk and participate in small groups; 


2. They can be initiated into their own learning style and 
thinking aloud; 

3. They can develop an awareness to compare with each other 
and improve; 

4. They can develop a sense of audience and speech and how to 
strike a balance between listening and talking. 


If small group work is accepred as a classroom organisation 
strategy, there will be a change in the role of the teacher from that 
of a monopolist to that of a mediator. It will enable him to cover 
more pupils and provide them assistance wherever necessary. He will 
be able to find time for attending to individual pupils which earlier 
he wasn't able to. 


The grouping of pupils should be planned in a flexible way 
depending upon the nature of the instructional activity. The 
grouping could be done both in vertical and horizontal combina- 
tions. In vertical combination, pupils of different grades are com- 
bined. Horizontal grouping is helpful while pupils are engaged in 
self-study while vertical combination is useful in peer tutoring, 
mixed ability group work, etc. 


In fact, it is the activity that determines the type of group 
organisation. Pupils will work effectively in small groups when they 
find a reason and a purpose for such an organisation. It would 
require explaining to them why they are being grouped, why some 
pupils are being organised into one group; how the pupils should 
work together to contribute to each other's learning. 


Initially, pupils my find some difficulty in adjusting to group 
work but gradually they will adjust to it. The following guidelines 
are offered for planning group work: 


— Keep all group tasks short while starting. 


— Thereisno need to makea regular group fora long time. Keep 
pupils moving from one group to another. 


— There is not need to appoint a group leader for all times. Keep 
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group leaders changing to optimise pupils participation. 
Every pupil should get a chance for leading others in one 
activity or the other. 

Find out the main points of a lesson, paragraph, or the main 
steps of an experiment; explain these to all the groups before 
asking them to initiate their group work. Check with the 
groups that they know what to do next. 

Keep the size of a group around 4 to 5. 

Seat the different groups in different directions to minimise 
distraction. 

Do not force pupils in groups without their willing choice. 
Explain to them the reasons for placing them in a particular 
small group. 

Keep a vigil on all the groups while they are at work. 


Organisation of Teaching-Learning Activities 


The following sequence is suggested for the planning and 


organisation of a teaching-learning activity in Multigrade teaching 
situations. 


Defining the purpose of teaching-learning activity; 
Dispersal of instruction; 

Liaisoning with community members; 

Organising time; 

Organising space; 

Planning teaching resources and material; 
Evaluating; 

The above aspects have further been explained. 


Defining the Purpose of Teaching-Learning Activity 


Teaching-learning activities are the means by which teachers 


bring students into contact with subject matter. There are a variety 
of activities in which teachers engage themselves and pupils are 
engaged. 


An activity is generally distributed into several sequential sub 


activities with an initial sub-activity and ending with a terminal sub 
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activity. The sub-activities are announced to pupils as a set of 
operations in terms of ‘things to do’ or ‘work to be done’. The logic 
explained to the pupils is they know ‘why and how’ of an activity. 


The planning of an activity includes breaking it up in sub- 
activities and sequencing, practising, achieving these through in- 
structional content and other material such as teaching-learning 
aids. 


An activity occupies time, space, learning material (including 
instructional material) and energy resource of the teacher, pupils 
and other personnel engage in the process. These are inputs. A 
genuine planning of the inputs can help in increasing learning 
output. The manipulation and use of the various inputs constitute 
methodologies of curriculum transaction. 


Dispersal of Instruction 


To spread teacher’s available time on the pupils engaged time, 
the following methodologies are suggested: 


— Direct teaching 

— Monitorial assistance 

— Peer group work 

— Self-study 

— Collective teaching /work 

— Out of class activities 

— Extended teaching periods 

— Supplementary readings 

— Making use of community resources. 


The nature of instructional work would differ from subject to 
subject and even in the context of different topics of the same 
subject. Some features of each of the methodologies are explained 
here: 


(a) Direct Teaching 


In a Multigrade teaching situation, the teacher cannot afford 
full time for a single grade. He has to plan his time according to 
the work load. Only a part of time could be available for Direct 
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Teaching. The time for Direct Teaching is of great significance. The 
teacher's personality has a direct impression on the pupils. His soft 
and pleasing voice, the expression on his face, the confidence he 
reposes in the learners, attract the learners towards him. 

Direct Teaching should be preceded and followed up by 
monitorial assistance, peer group work, supervised study, self-study 
by pupils. 

Direct Teaching should start with every new topic and lesson. 
An overview of the lesson/topic should be presented summarily. 
Explaining the different sub-activities of the lesson, arousing learn- 
ers curiosity, explaining the role of monitors and peers, assigning 
self-study exercises for reinforcement, all of these could be done to 
support Direct Teaching. 


The teacher should again take to Direct Teaching for infor- 
mation, evaluation and remedial measures. 
(b) Monitorial Assistance 


The monitor facilitates the teacher in sharing his work. He fills 
up the gap while the teacher is engaged with other grade(s). In 
Multigrade teaching situations, a monitor has a dynamic role to 
play. There are several dimensions of his/her assistance such as the 
following: 


* to facilitate the teacher on miscellaneous counts; 


* to coordinate and organise peer group and individual 
learning activities; 


* to prepare learners for Direct Teaching; 

* to demonstrate the material to the learners; 

* to lead the learners in outdoor activities; 

* to conduct drills; 

* to supervise self-study and seat work sessions; 


* toreport to teacher about such pupils who have accom- 
plished the task; 


* to main discipline and minimise interruptions. 


There should be different monitors for different subjects and 
also for different ability groups. They should be changed according 
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to the situations, watching the degree of receptivity they command. 
As far as possible, monitors should be taken from within the class 
and not from the senior classes. While selecting monitors, the 
following aspects may be kept in view: 


* Ability to grasp the topic; 
* Capability of making the peer learners understand the 
content; 


* Readinessin seeking concept clarification from the teacher 
without any hesitation or shyness; 


* Ability to control group/class; 

* Ability to prepare the class for learning situations; 

* Skills for demonstrative teaching; 

* Temperamental qualities of perseverance, diligence, sympathy, 
cooperation leadership, etc. 


(c) Peer Tutoring 


Peer tutoring is spontaneous tutoring in one-to-one or even 
one-to-several pupils teaching situations, i.e. in small group work. 
It helps in lessening the workload of the teacher and also in 
facilitating the individual learner in his/her learning. A peer tutor 
could help his classmates with devotion and attention, as he is a co- 
learner. 


Peer tutoring is of several types. Two learners may help each 
other. In a group, a learner who is a high achiever in one subject 
leads others and like that seeks help from others in the subject of 
his own deficiency. Sometimes, a peer tutor may be self-appointed 
to his co-learners. For example, learners are transcribing a particular 
paragraph in language. One of the learners faces difficulty in writing 
a particular word, he finds that his co-learner is writing it and he 
seeks help on his own. 


In peer grouping, groups are formed by bringing together 
bright, average and weak pupils. They help each other. Since they 
are of the same age level, they constitute a cohesive group. One 
learner activates the other. 


Peer group leader is chosen by the group from within the 
group. Anyone who knows better in a particular field becomes the 
leader of the peer groups for activities in that field. 
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The peer groups strategy helps in sustaining interest of 
learners. Peer tutoring also helps in increasing individual attention 
of the learners. As peer tutoring is done in small groups, there is 
close contact within the group. It helps the learners to progress at 
their own pace and seek immediate guidance, whenever, required. 


Peer tutor can be of assistance of teacher on the following 
aspects: 


* Bringing the weak and average learners upto the level of 
minimum competencies; 


* Diagnosing the learning difficulties of the learners and 
reporting these to the teacher for remedial work; 


* Developing a sense of cooperation amongst learners to 
help each other in learning; 


* Explaining duties and school routine to the peers, 
wherever essential; 


* Giving drill exercise to reinforce certain concepts; 
* Helping recitation; 

* Activating the rate of learner participation; 

* Demonstrating for effective learning. 


(d) Self-Study 


Self-study is a potential strategy to keep pupils engaged. It is 
best suited in the use of self-learning material. 


Self-learning material may be used right from the first stan- 
dard. Children may be given play material such as toys of different 
colours and sizes. Different pupils may be given different activities 
to perform. For example, while some of the pupils match the 
colours, others collect toys of particular shapes and sizes. Some learn 
counting. Tracing pictures of using stencil and paper is being done 
by some others. Arranging pictures on flannel-board to make 
patterns or a short story can be another activity. Revision for 
comprehension, drill in language skills, use of assignment cards, 
etc., are some other self-study activities. If cards care not available, 
the teacher may write a few questions related to the content already 
taught. The students will write their responses as individual work 
assignment. Study of books from the library and silent reading is 
yet another form of self-study. Some exercises can be given for 
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improving pupils vocabulary in language. 


Continuous supervision is needed to keep pupils busy in self- 
study activities. 


(e) Collective Teaching 


In Collective teaching, teacher plans work for all the grades 
collectively. Activities pertaining to personal and social hygiene, 
cleanliness programmes, gardening, clay and art work, participation 
in productive work, social, service, athletics, games, story telling, 
dramatisation, recitation, competition, etc. may be organised. 


(f) Field Trips 


Field trips help children to understand their own environ- 
ment. These are of help to the teacher in initiating several new 
activities, Pupils are distributed in small groups in pursuance of an 
activity. In field trip activities, pupils are to be guided as how to 
observe, explore, understand and react to the environment. In such 
activities, pupils may be led to : (i) observe and record facts and 
phenomena, (ii) compare notes, (iii) examine pros and cons of 
opinion, (iv) infer rules, relationships and laws, (v) draw general- 
isations. 


The knowledge gained by the pupils may be systematised in 
House activities by involving children of several classes in discus- 
sions. 


(g) Extended Teaching 


Children from some homes have to help their families in 
domestic and other economic activities. Doing routine homework 
isa problem to such children. Such children may stay back for about 
an hour after the school timings. During this time, pupils of senior 
classes may help the children of lower classes. This is best done by 
vertical grouping, taking due care of ability levels. During the same 
time, the teacher may provide guidance to monitors and peer group 
leaders for the next day's work. 


(h) Supplementary Reading Material 


Use of supplementary reading material reinforces pupils learn- 
ing. It creates reading interests, introduces variety in reading babits, 
develops learning habits. The teacher also gets time to attend to 
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non-academic work while children are engaged in supplementary 
readings. 


(i) Liaisoning with Community Members 


Community participation can be a powerful resource support 
in Multigrade teaching situations. It can be used in different ways. 
Mush depends upon the attempt, foresightedness and cooperative 
behaviour of the teacher(s) in harnessing the community resources. 
Inarural environment, help of some retired persons, social workers, 
educated parents can be sought to supplement teachers' efforts. The 
cooperation of some meritorious old students can also be sought. 
Local expertise in craftsmanship such as that of a carpenter, black- 
smith, weaver and gramsevak, etc., should also be utilized, Doctor 
and other health workers from the Primary Health Centre may be 
invited to conduct health check up. 


Evening games for school children can be arranged with the 
help of some educated young people of the village. 


The teacher(s) should invite parents, social workers, old 
students, elders of the village to participate in the school functions, 
sports meet, and other activities organised in the school. The 
teacher should also frequently meet parents/guardians to discuss 
the achievements of their wards. 


(j) Collective Teaching in Multigrade School Situations 


Teaching-learning activities are the means by which teachers 
bring students into contact with the subject matter. A teacher uses 
a variety of activities to engage his students. In normal schools the 
same strategy of teaching learning is followed for the whole class. 
But the Multigrade schools have different characteristics than 
schools in general. The same teacher engaged different grades with 
different strategies but for the same subject. 


In collective teaching, the teacher plans work for the grades 
collectively. 


SPACE MANAGEMENT 


Imagine a class with one (or two) teachers(s), one (or two) 
blackboards, two or three grades and some 30 to 40 children. 
Imagine sound distractions in the class. 
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One way to minimise the sound distractions is to try some 
alternatives of seating arrangements in the same room. Observe the 
following arrangements. 


General Pattern 


Here the teacher is teaching pupils of grade of III and other 
grades are doing other work assigned to them. 


Pupils 
Teacher 
Blackboard 


Grades IV and V could be combined to sit closely. 
Horizontal and Vertical Pattern 


Group work is frequently resorted to facilitate follow up of 
direct teaching. You can make the groups in two ways, namely, 
grouping the students from the same grade and intermixing the 
grades. You may form a group of bright, average and weak students. 
The grouping is represented in the following sketch, 


[9] 


* : Higher grade 
O : Lower gradc 


# : Average 
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In Multigrade situation, the teacher has to cope up with the 
work load of two or three grades. Naturally, he cannot pay individ- 
val attention to all the students. In such situations, vertical pattern 
could be used by the teacher for some time every day. The 
intermixing of the grade could serve the purpose of guidance and 
remedial work according to the vertical pattern. 


The teacher could engage students in self study by using 
horizontal pattern. 


It would be difficult for the teacher to find equal combina- 
tions of good and weak students. Since the purpose of combination 
is to facilitate self-study and remedial work the teacher may organise 
other pattern according to the needs of situations. 


Collective Teaching Pattern 


Schools assembly, prayer, lectures are some activities that need 
participation of all grades. For such collective activities the pupils 
may be distributed vertically as shown in the figure below. 


NYO TOMY Y [9] 
[9] 
O Y,O, X represent 
O different grades. 
O T represents 
[9] Teacher 


X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


House Seating Pattern 


There are some collective activities like dramatization or 
demonstration that need some wide space. In such situations the 
pupils may be distributed as shown in the figure at the top of this 
page. 

Seating arrangement is an important aspect in organising 
teaching. Important consideration are: arranging the students 
according to the size of the room, number of blackboards and 
number of teachers. 


Management of Wall Space 


The walls of school building are a part and parcel of the 
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classroom. In Multigrade schools, walls could be incorporated in 
teaching-learning process. So the management of wall space should 
be such that they should provide a learning environment to the 
students. The more the writing on wall space, the more engaged 
could be the pupils. 


Writing space should be all around so that children can be led 
through monitorial assistance self-study and collective activities. 
The other walls should also be used. 


XM yx 


E Y, O, X represent 


different grades. 
T represents Teacher 


KXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX 


TIME MANAGEMENT 


Time managementis one of the important means of providing 
planned work. In a usual school situation, it is the practice to 
distribute equal work amongst the teachers. Once the time-table 
formulation in Multigrade school is done, the teacher would be able 
to fully engage all the pupils. 

The following points may be kept in view while preparing the 
time-table of Multigrade school. 

(a) The entirely of the curriculum content of all the grades and 
general objectives of primary stage. 

(b) The teaching-learning strategies referred to earlier in the 
context of the Multigrade situation. 

(c) Nature of the topic and activities regarding time scheduling. 

(d) Weekly plans help more than onc time planning. 

(e) Itis not desirable to draw one standard form of daily routine. 


(f) The environment of the school should be such as to create a 
learning climate and to avoid distraction. 


IL 


(g) Collective teaching should be planned for the whole year. 


In-service Teacher Training in Multigrade 
Teaching Framework 
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Task Exposure and Training 
PHASE-I 


Task Generation 


Task Presentation 


L 


Diagnosis of Identification Metho- Mana- Instru- Continu- 
Pupils’ Parti- of Learning dology gement ctional ous & 
cipation and Problems Skills Planning Comp- 
Achievement and rehen- 
Levels (Multi- Difficult sive 
ability in MLL Concepts Pupil 
Contexts) Evalua- 
tion 
Identification 
of Teaching 
Learning 
Resources 
Mobilisation 
& 


Utilisation 
of Resources 


PHASE-II 


Task Performance Task Evaluation 


L 
Supervised Follow 


Collec- Feed 


Direct Peer Self y 
Teaching Group Study tive Back Teaching up of 
Work Teach- Training 


ing 
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(h) Both indoor and outdoor activities should get a balancing 
position in the time-table. 

(i) Activities before and after the school hours should also be 
indicated in the time schedule. 

(j) Tests in same subjects, teaching as well as performance of 
similar activities should be planned at the same time for all the 
grades with a teacher. 

(k) One may refer to the curriculum of one’s State while deciding 
the time weightages. The schedule should be drawn in a way 
that even with a full work load, more time should be devoted 
to grades I and II. An example is given in the following chart. 


15 mins. 


15 mins. 
15 mins. 
15 mins. 
30 mins. 
60 mins. 
15 mins. 
60 mins. 


45 mins. 


30 mins. 


60 mins. 


6 Hrs. 


Daily Schedule 


Cleaning the school compound and 
classrooms 


Chorus recitation 

Roll call, prayer, etc. 
Health parade 

Collective work 

Teaching of mathematics 
Break 

Teaching of mother tongue 


Activities in environment/social 
science 


Group games/arts/WE 


Extended school hours 
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OTHER ASPECTS REQUIRED IN ORGANISING 
MULTI-GRADE TEACHING 


Some of the specific aspects requiring planing and manage- ` 


ment of the school with special reference to the situations in the 
local contexts are as follows: 


jm 


Developing proper hygienic and healthy conditions in and 
around the school. 


. Study and grooming of leadership traits in the monitors and 


peer-leaders. 


. Helping all students to develop self-learning habits. 


4. Practice of less punishment and more incentives. 


. Bringing in responsibility and discipline amongst students in 


day to day behaviour. 


. Maximum utilisation of time, space, resource components 


available in the local situation. 


. Remedial teaching-learning programmes for slow learners and 


handicapped pupils. 


. Developing and using self-learning material. 


9. Organising co-curricular activities by combining grades. 


10. 


Seeking community support in the educational process. 


Organisational patterns would vary from school situation to 


school situation. Strategies for the planning and organisation 
should be based on problem solving approach. 


Courtesy : DPEP CALLING 
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Andhra Pradesh Primary 
Education Project 


The objective ofthe Andhra Pradesh Primary Eduction Project 
(APPEP) is to improve primary schooling. It has two broad-based 
components-—-teachers training, and school building construction. 
The key pedagogic innovation is activity-based learning, the key 
institutional innovation is the Teacher Centre at the sub-district 
level. The key process innovation is Systematic planning of teacher- 
training. The project was launched in 1989, 


Implementation of the project is undertaken primarily at the 
district and mandal levels. (Andhrya Pradesh is divided into 23 
districts and 1104 mandals.) Detailed Implementation Plans (DIPs) 
are worked out at the level of each district. The plan identifies the 
mandals to be covered in the year, and allocates all teaches, mandal 
resource persons, supervisors, and Teacher Centre secretaries to 
particular courses. Detailed schedules are drawn up for all training 
programmes as well as Teacher Centre meetings. The DIP has 
proved an effective means by which responsibilities can be assigned 
to the district and mandal levels while permitting the centre to retain 
overall coordination. 


Teacher-training is organised on a ‘cascade basis’. District 
Institute of Education and Training’s, (DIET) teacher educators 
are trained by the Project Headquarters. These is turn train mandal 
trainers who, together with DIET staff, conduct in-service training 
of teachers and Teacher Centre staff. 
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The following principles are always kept in-mind: 
* providing teacher generated learning activities; 


* promoting learning by doing, discovering and experi- 
menting; 


* developing individual, group and whole-class work; 
* providing for individual differences; 
* using the local environment; 


* creating an interesting classroom by displaying chil- 
dren's work and organising it effectively. 


There is flexibility and scope of considerable variation in the 
conduct of particular courses. An interesting feature of several 
courses is that demonstration lessons are given to groups of children 
in order to illustrate how the new pedagogic techniques can be 
managed in the classroom. 


Impact of the Project: Now in its fourth year, the project has 
trined almost 80,000 teachers and more than 10,000 personnel. 
More than 3,000 Teacher Centres are operational. 


Evaluation of the project has been undertaken in a variety of 
ways. Teachers reports on what they are doing are cross checked by 
direct observation by DIET staff; profiles of teacher behaviour are 
drawn up which are independently verified by profiles of pupil 
behaviour in the classroom; and surveys are undertaken to measure 
the reactions of pupils and parents. Case studies and qualitative 
monitoring are undertaken. 


Significant differences have been found in the classroom 
behaviour of both teachers and pupils in project schools as com- 
pared with non-project schools. Purely didactic methods in which 
the teachers talk to the whole class are far less prevalent and teachers 
are asking more questions designed to encourage individual re- 
sponse or general discussion. Teachers have been spending more 
time on organizing materials or helping children to engage in their 
own learning. 


Pupils in schools where the new pedagogy is practised are 
enjoying school more. The level of pupil enjoyment was found to 
be significantly and positively correlated with the degree to which 
the new principles were being implemented. 
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Absenteeism is lower in project schools than in non-project 
schools for both boys and girls. Absenteeism for girls dropped by 
nearly 13 per cent in project schools. 


Sustainability has been a focus of attention in the project. It 
has become apparent that if the project is to be sustained, it will be 
necessary to train as many teachers as possible. This is because the 
project has been implemented most effectively in those schools 
where all teachers have been trained and which have not received 
an influx ofuntrained teachers. Teacher Centres will have a vital role 
to play in maintaining a support system amongst teachers. 


It has become evident that the project should take into 
accountthe need to stimulate demand for education, as well as focus 
on the quality of its delivery; that the community needs to feel a 
greater sense of ownership of the project and its schools; and that 
maximum attention has to be paid to books, assessment and pre- 
service training. 


It is not just in the classroom moreover, that capabilities have 
been developed. Planning skills have been refined and practised at 
different levels of the state education bureaucracy. In addition, 
specialist skills have been developed in critical fields such as eval- 
uation, assessment and case study research. 


There are six fundamental ideas upon which the new approach 
to teaching in the primary schools is based. There are: 


(a) Providing learning activities. 

(b) Promoting learning by doing. 

(c) Developing individual group and whole class work. 

(d) Recognising individual differences. 

(c) Using the local environment. 

(f) Creating an interesting classroom. 

Theseare each considered in detail in the material that follows. 

(a) Providing Learning Activities 


Children learn more and understand what they have learned 
if they participate in the learning process. If children are required 
only to sit and listen, they quickly become bored and their attention 
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wanders. When children are outside the school they are continually 
on the move and do not sit still for very long. Children need 
frequent changes in what they are doing to keep them interesting 
and happy. Children do not change when they enter the school and 
our teaching must include many different things for the children 
to do. Children are also naturally curious and the work prepared 
for them must provide opportunities to use their curiosity. 


Keeping children active is therefore important in helping 
learning. However, this does not mean simply keeping the children 
physically active and running about the school. Activities that 
encourage learning require the children to be mentally active. It is 
important that the children are made to think and ask questions 
about what they are doing and that they do not simply have to listen 
to what the teacher tells them. 


The children must have opportunities to collect information 
and use that information in a way suited to their ages, to record what 
they have discovered or to discover patterns or to suggest explana- 
tions for what they have seen. This discovery is part of learning and 
things that children discover for themselves they are more likely to 
remember. 


To carry out these activities the children will have to think 
carefully and, in some way, no matter how simply, to attempt to use 
the information they discover. This leads to greater understanding 
and more learning. In this way the children can be encouraged to 
use their curiosity to discover things that the teachers in the 
traditional classroom would tell them. 


Activities in the classroom are an important part of learning. 
Activities which do not help the children learn have little value and 
every teacher should always question whether any activity has a 
purpose. All activities must contribute to learning either by rein- 
forcing ideas already met by the children and by introducing new 
ideas. 


(b) Promoting Learning by Doing 


Children learn quickly if the teacher provides practical work 
forthe children to do. No teacher would try to teach a child to write 
by just telling about writing and demonstrating writing on the 
blackboard. The child learns to write by practising on his/her slate 
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or paper. In the same way children learn other skills by practice, for 
example speaking, listening and drawing. This applies to all sub- 
jects. 


(c) Developing Individual Group and Whole Class Work 


Good teaching provides for the children to work in a variety 
of patterns. Sometimes they will be working as individuals as for 
example when they are drawing or writing a poem. Sometimes they 
will be working in groups and at other times the teacher may have 
he whole class together. The combination of individual, group and 
whole class work will depend upon the particular lesson being 
taught. Good teachers make careful decisions about how to organ- 
ise the children and the patten of working may change during a 
lesson. For example, a lesson may be arranged in this way : The 
teacher introduces the lesson to the whole class. Then the class 
works in groups. Finally, each group reports back to the class. 


In another period, the children might be in groups the whole 
time, whilst in yet another some or all of the children might be 
doing individual work for all or part of the time, The number of 
possible combinations of individual, group and whole class work 
is very large and the teacher and the children have very many patterns 
that could be used. Traditional teaching was almost totally whole 
class teaching; the PEP is not solely group work. 


Group work, however, does form a major part of the PEP and 
this has introduced a major change into the projects schools.The 
PEP encourages the teacher to sit the children in a circle with the 
members of the group looking inwards. 


Working in groups can help the children learn quickly if the 
work given to the group is well planned by the teacher and the 
groups are provided with enough materials. The arrangement of the 
groups leads naturally to the children talking about their work and 
helping each other as work progresses. In the traditional classroom, 
there was little opportunity for the children to exchange ideas and 
in most traditional classrooms talk and discussion were discouraged 
by the teacher. In contrast, a classroom with children in groups may, 
bea noisier place as the children talk about their work and learn from 
each other. 


When children are in groups, it helps develop interaction not 
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only between the children but between the teacher and the children. 


When the children are in groups the teacher will want to move 
about the classroom to sec what is happening. As he/she moves 
she/he will talk with the children, helping them in their work, 
answering questions from individual children as they arise and 
asking questions which encourage the children to think more clearly 
or deeply about what they are doing. 


Thesize of the groups should vary according to the task being 
undertaken. Most groups will probably have about 5 students. 


Small groups make it easy for the teacher to provide equip- 
ment and for each group to organise itself. In small groups each 
persons can be given a job to do and every one can see what is going 
on. No child should be without a task and a purpose. 


(d) Recognising Individual Differences 


Although the children may be organised into groups for 
teaching, it is important to remember that children are individuals. 
Each child develops at his/her own speed and it would be wrong 
to expect that all children should be at the same stage in their 
development at the same time. Some children mature more quickly 
than others. The teacher has to be aware of the individual differ- 
ences of the children and to provide help for those who need it. 


For those children who do not understand the tasks given to 
them, the teacher will need to provide extra help. Unless the teacher 
recognises the slow children and provides special help for them, 
these children are likely to fall behind in their work and may leave 
school because they are frustrated. Other children may be quicker 
to do the work given to them and the teacher needs to give them 
different tasks to keep them learning. 


An important way of identifying individual children is by 
keeping records of what the children do, The teacher should keep 
notes of the work done in each subject and at any time the teacher 
should be able to say exactly what each child has and has not done. 
Those children who are falling behind the others can be discovered 
quickly and special work given to them. 


(e) Using the Local Environment 


The environment around the school is a rich resource for 
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learning and much learning can take place outside the classroom. 
The first step must be for the teacher to make a check list of the 
resources that are available nearby. 


The teacher should write down the names of the people and 
places that could be used, and then arrange suitable activities for 
the classes. 


The people who live near the school may be of great help. 
some will be doing useful jobs and will be willing to explain their 
work to the children. 


Many people have a great deal of knowledge about the history 
ofthevillage and this knowledge can be used for inte resting lessons. 


The physical environment can provide many lessons and the 
teacher needs only to think for a short time of the great variety of 
possible topics. 


The local environment can be used in all subjects including 
Telegu and every opportunity needs to be taken to find out what 
can be introduced into the classroom to make the lessons more 
meaningfui and interesting for the pupils. 


(f) Creating an Interesting Classroom 


Classroom need to be as attractive as possible so as to encour- 
age the children to come to school and to learn. The teacher needs 
to use every possible part of the walls for the display of materials 
and to provide stimulation for the pupils. Displays can be made up 
of objects such as models, of real things (e.g. a torch) and of 
diagrams or charts. Some of the displays will be provided by the 
teacher who will use the material to focus the attention of the 
children on the lesson. 


Much of the work of display will have been prepared by the 
children. It is important that the children's work should be dis- 
played and choosing which work to display requires the teacher to 
make careful assessments. Not all the children's work needs to be 
displayed. A selection should be made and not only the best should 
be displayed. Some children have a natural gift for drawing and 
presentation and always produce better work than others despite 
now much effort the poorer children put into their work. It is 
important that every child should have some work on display. This 
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will encourage everyone to do his/her very best. The teacher should 
choose the best work done by each child and display it even if the 
standard of some pieces is not as high as that of the others. In this 
way al! the children will have their own best work on display. 


AII displays have limited usefulness. Once this usefulness has 
ended the display should be removed and replaced by the new work 
being undertaken by the ciass. Leaving out-of-date work on display 
serves no useful purpose. Material which can be used again should 
be stored. Materials which cannot be used again might be given to 
the children to take home to their parents. 


Creating an interesting classroom requires a great deal of 
thought and. effort by the teacher, but that thought and effort will 
be more than fully returned in the liveliness and curiosity of the 
children and the amount they learn. 
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Shiksha Karmi Project 


Background 


India has the second largest education system in the world. 
Although free and compulsory education is mandated for students 
aged 6 to 12, 25 per cent of children remain unschooled. Approx- 
imately 93 per cent of teachers report job dissatisfaction. Classes are 
overcrowded, the teaching atmosphere is rigid and classes are 
textbook centered. Students are receivers of information, not active 
participants. Although Ghandi envisioned education as learning by 
doing. India’s system does not, in general reflect that ideal. 


In the 1980's the state of Rajasthan, the second largest state 
in India, was a reflection of the national conditions in education. 
About 30 per cent of Rajasthan’s population lives in remote, rural 
areas. Teacher absenteeism is one of the most critical problems 
facing the state education system. 


Against this context, the Shiksha Karmi Project emerged as an 
alternative strategy to cope with teacher absenteeism and student 
dropout in primary education in remote rural areas through an 
innovative scheme that relies on the pedagogical potential and social 
commitment of ordinary people to help solve the educational 
problems of their own communities. Special teacher training and 
support is provided to these Shiksha Karmis (Hindi for “education 
workers”, who are trained in multigrade and child-centered meth- 
odologies. 
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The Silora Experience 


The Shiksha Karmi concept originally inspired in the work of 
a local NGO, the Social Work and Research Centre (SWRC). 
During the 1970s, in coordination with the Centre for Educational 
Technology (CET) in New Delhi and the National Council for 
Education Research and Training (NCERT), an experimental project 
was conducted in three public primary schools in the villages of 
Tilonia, Buharu and Phaloda. The project aimed at reaching school 
dropouts in the 6-14 year age group; introducing better teaching- 
learning methods, adjusted to the rural environment and to stu- 
dents’ daily experience; increasing parental and community involve- 
ment in the education process at schools and recruiting and training 
village youths as education workers. SWRC monitored these three 
experimental schools from 1975 to 1978. 


The Shiksha Karmi Project was launched in Silora, Ajmer 
district. The simple concept of the project is the selection of two 
village persons in order to replace the trained, but frequently absent, 
primary school teacher. Provided with initial and on-the-job train- 
ing and support, these two community members become respon- 
sible for teaching all the children of their village, who otherwise 
would not have an opportunity to get an education. Hence, they 
are called ‘education workers’, not “teachers.” The Shiksha Karmis 
themselves usually have only a basic formal education (up to grade 
5 for women and grade 8 for men). 


In the first experiment in Silora. Shiksha Karmis were trained 
during a 30-day residential course at the SWRC campus. A special 
syllabus and teaching materials were prepared, and the training was 
conducted by professionals drawn from NCERT, retired education- 
ists, and the SWRC. Three months later, when SKs were already 
teaching in schools, they were given further training, this time of 
three weeks’ duration, followed by continuous support in their 
work. Data in Silora indicated that student attendance increased 
substantially since the start of the experiment, and that it was most 
marked among girls and children from scheduled castes. This led 
to the idea of expanding the SK concept on a larger scale within the 
state. 


Shiksha Karmi Project Expansion 
In 1986 a proposal for the SK project was drafted by consult- 
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ants and representatives of the government of India, the govern- 
ment of Rajasthan, and the Swedish International Development 
Authority (SIDA). The following year the project was initiated in 
several parts of Rajasthan. 


The overall aim of the project is to revitalize and expand 
primary education in selected remote and culturally deprived villag- 
es in the state. Specifically, the project aims at countering teacher 
absenteeism in remote schools, and at increasing enrolment and 
reducing dropout from school, especially among girls. 


Shiksha Karmi Schools 


The Shiksha Karmi role is to ensure minimal levels of learning 
for all children (ages 6 to 14) in their respective villages. Existing 
primary schools (grades 1 to 5) which were usually run by a single 
teacher are now run by a team of two SKs. Students at these schools 
are, for the most part, ex-dropouts. The goal is to enable them to 
continue their studies and re-enter the mainstream system after 
grade 5. SK schools use the standard state syllabuses and textbooks, 
but have introduced innovative teaching aids and special textbooks 
in Mathematics and Hindi. 


Night classes are organized for working children who are 
unable to attend school during the day. These are also the respon- 
sibility ofthe Shiksha Karmis. Typically, students who study at night 
have never attended school or have remained there only for a short 
while. Special curricula, condensed and with a practical thrust, are 
being developed for working children, together with more creative 
and enjoyable learning environments and methodologies. 


To make schools more attractive to girls. Angan Pathshalas 
(courtyard schools) have been opened and elderly women are 
invited to collaborate as Mahila Sahyogi (Woman Helper) to escort 
girls to school in difficult areas and take care of the students’ siblings 
during classes. 


Training for the Shiksha Karmis 


The Shiksha Karmi Project understood that capacity building 
and training for the SKs needed to be a central component in the 
project. This is critical not only because of the modest educational 
qualifications and lack of teacher training and teaching experience 
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of the Shiksha Karmis, but also because they are entrusted with the 
mission of teaching in very difficult conditions—precariousness of 
the teaching-learning environment and the specific characteristics 
of the school clientele: poor, rural, working children, many of them 
with an interrupted school experience, thus requiring particular 
attention and renewed efforts. In fact, the key of the programme 
success has been the emphasis on the quality of support and 
encouragement provided to the Shiksha Karmi. 


Objectives of the Training Programme 


* to upgrade the initial educational qualifications of the SKs, 
particularly their own knowledge and understanding of Lan- 
guage, Mathematics and Science; 


* to provide them with essential knowledge and skills, and with 
a better understanding of the importance of making education 
responsive to the local environment as well as to children's and 
communities" needs; 


* to reinforce solidarity among SKs and with parents and 
students in their school; 


* to give SKs personal and professional encouragement and 
support, through the collaborative work of resource people, 
local voluntary groups and government agencies. 


Residential Courses and Refresher Courses 


The SK candidates take an initial residential 37-day course 
(which are initially of a 30 day duration). This is followed by two 
annual refresher courses of 10 and 30 days each. Additionally, 2- 
day meetings are held every month to discuss and solve problems, 
and for individual coaching. 


The initial 37-day course is designed and conducted by 
SANDHAN, a local NGO. Although these courses have been very 
useful and appreciated by SKs, concerns have been raised by some 
trainers that the courses have become repetitive and monotonous 
because they follow a single training pattern. The need for more 
varied and tailored-planing has thus been recognised for each 
specific course. 


Self-study and Oriented Study 


SKs are consistently encouraged to improve their knowledge 
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base and educational status through directed and self-study. The 
project subsidies the purchase of books and promotes study tours 
for the SKs. 


Efforts to support, encourage and upgrade the competence 
of the Shiksha Karmis have included the following activities: 


e participatory evaluation-cum-monitoring; 
e the establishment of district/block resource units; 
* fields visit of block level staff; 


è thepublication ofa monthly magazine for SKs with each 
issue containing correspondence lessons as well as in- 
structions in academic and administrative matters; and 


* village pre-implemenration studies by SKs. 
Women Shiksha Karmis—Mahila Shiksha Karmi (MSK) 


The project concedes particular emphasis is gender issues and 
to the participation of girl students in day schools, women students 
in night schools and women teachers as Shiksha Karmis. 


The appointment of women teachers was initially viewed 
mainly as a supportive strategy to attract more girl students into 
schools, assuming that the presence of male teachers is an additional 
deterrent to the enrolment of girls. However, the presence of 
Mahila (female) Shiksha Karmis (MSK) in the centres has not 
emerged as a significant factor inducing girls’ enrolment. 


No women were involved as SKs in the 1984 Silora pilot 
project. It was not until 1986 that the MSK concept began to be 
developed in a systematic manner. By May 1990, 27 women had 
been trained as SKs. Identifying and training MSKs has evolved as 
a priority and a goal in itself within the project. Finding educated 
women in the villages and motivating them to enrol as Shiksha 
Karmis is, however, difficult. This led initially to the decision of 
further relaxing the educational qualification requirements for SK 
candidates, in order to facilitate female recruitment. It was assumed 
that such a measure would also entail women SKs requiring special 
training and support efforts as compared with men SKs. 


Approximately 80 per cent ofthe MSKs belong to upper castes 
and the remaining 20 per cent (5) are scheduled caste/scheduled 
tribes women. Although low, this percentage must be interpreted 
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as an achievement of the SK project, inasmuch as it begins to 
challenge two forceful walls; gender and caste. 


Most MSKs and young (23 is the average age) and have heavy 
domestic responsibilities. Most of them face family and societal 
disapproval of their role as Shiksha Karmis, and often face the same 
problems with their male co-workers—male SKs. However, despite 
the personal conflicts that many of them have to face, MSKs claim 
that their teaching role has brought them personal satisfaction and 
a sense of freedom, as well as a stronger interest in the education 
of their children and, particularly, of their daughters. 


Training Centres for Women (MSKTC) 


Special training centres have been established for MSKs in 
order to address the specific conditions to female candidates includ- 
ing the lower educational requirements expected of them and their 
specific needs in terms of space and time for training. 


Special residential training centres have been set up for wom- 
en. A three-year course was institute whereby they would reach a 
level of corresponding to grade 8. However, a three year course 
(despite periodic vacations) proved inadequate to meet the needs 
of many women since it entailed long absences by the trainees from 
their homes. A subsequent proposal consists of shorter courses that 
lead to the learning equivalent of grade 5, so that they can begin 
to function as MSKs as soon as possible and gain further qualifi- 
cations through in-service training. 


Project Accomplishments 


* A research study to assess, children's achievement in SK 
schools was undertaken in 1990. Nine blocks were covered 
and 1,265 children were tested. The achievement tests re- 
vealed a clear difference between the performance of SK 
schools and regular schools : SK children's performance was 
consistently higher in group and individual tests, for the 
upgraded units and the graded classes. Children of SK schools 
performed significantly better on all the five tests in four 
blocks. 


By 1993, 782 villages in 64 blocks of 23 districts had been 
covered by the SK project. The goal is to reach 1050 villages. 
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By 1993, 1,649 Shiksha Karmis had been trained and placed 
in 741 day schools and 1,489 night schools. 


A marked (300 per cent) increase occurred in enrolment of 
children in the 6 to 14 year age group from 30,000 at the time 
the Shiksha Karmis began to teach to 90,000 in September 
1993. 


Overall, 8 per cent of boys and 70 per cent of girls aged 6 to 
14 in the villages covered have been enrolled in SK schools. 
In 83 project villages the enrolment has reached 100 per cent. 


* Monthly attendance of school children increased by 32 per 
cent, from 53 per cent at inception to 85 per cent in 1993. 


Participants report a sense of belonging, cooperation, and 
understanding. 


Conclusion 


Why did children in the Shiksha Karmi Project achieve better 
learning scores than children in regular schools in literacy and 
numeracy, when their schools are poorly equipped, their teachers 
have less formal education, a much shorter teacher training course 
and no teaching experience when compared with their counterparts 
in the regular schools ? 


Some factors explaining such results include: 


(a) the SK schools is within reach: 


(b) the Shiksha Karmi is a resident of the village and there- 
fore accessible and accountable to the people; 


(c) thetrainingprogrammes were more imaginatively planned 
than those of the standard basic education programme; 
and 


(d) the continuous in-service model adopted seems to have 
a greater potential for success. 


The attitude of the Shiksha Karmis toward children and 
towards teaching is a central element. They have managed to 
compensate their low qualifications with enthusiasm and a strong 
desire to teach. Their role has given them greater prestige in their 
neighbourhood and families. Through their commitment and their 
enthusiastic teaching, the Shiksha Karmis are inspiring children, 
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parents and the community to view the schools as positive centres 
of learning. 


The challenge of the Shiksha Karmi Project is to sustain the 
enthusiasm for, and the involvement in, the programme on the part 
of all those involved: students, SKs, parents, communities, and 
supporting institutions. It has been proposed that permanent 
resource centre, in-service training programmes, continuous partic- 
ipatory evaluation and net-working through newsletters be incor- 
porated into the project. 
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Shikshak Samakhya Project 


The aim of the Shikshak Samakhya Project is the empower- 
ment of the teacher. An empowered teacher can provide effective 
education by improving his/her teaching. 


*Shikshak Samakhya’ literally translates as ‘Teachers’ Empow- 
erment’. 


The Shikshak Samakhya Project was launched in September 
1992. It is envisaged as an important part of the strategy for 
achieving Universal Primary Education in Madhya Pradesh. 


Madhya Pradesh is the largest state in India and has a wide 
variety of cultural zones. It was recognised that a continuous teacher 
education programme, even if it is experimental, should be tried in 
more than one place to ensure that it could be replicated in similar 
areas. Therefore, five districts were selected for the initial phase of 
this project of teacher education: Raigarh, Jabalpur, Tikamgarh, 
Dhar and Raisen. There are over 23,000 primary school teachers 
in the five project districts. 


Madhya Pradesh is one of the educaitonally most backward 
states in the country. Its overall literacy level is a mere 43.25 per 
cent. Enrollment in primary schoolis reported to beas high as 83.86 
per cent, but the dropout rate of 34 per cent (between Classes 1 
and 5) considerably brings down the effective level. 


The major objective of the Shikshak Samakhya Project is to 
develop a replicable strategy for improving the quality of primary 
education in the selected districts, with the aim of achieving 
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Universal Primary Education, (UPE), throughout the state. 


The project, besides enhancing the competence of the teach- 
ers, also provides for making the classroom an attractive place to be 
in and evolution of effective and relevant teaching-learning mate- 
rials and aids through a participative process. 


There are some basic assumptions on which the project has 
been designed. These are: 


* All parents want their children to go to school and learn. 


* Parents will send their children to school if they learn in 
school. Children will come to school regularly if they find the 
learning process enjoyable and attractive. 


* Financial and non-financial incentives are poor substitutes to 
good and enjoyable learning in the classroom. 


* The community will support the teacher and will accept the 
schoolas its own when and only when they find their children 
are learning well. 


* India, being a poor country, has to find low cost yet high 
quality solutions to the problems of primary education. 


* About 10 per cent of teachers will teach under any circum- 
stances, while the large majority has to be motivated to teach. 
Settling of all administrative and financial claims, and ensuring 
promotional channels as well as openings for professional 
growth, will go a long way. 


* Teachers will become highly motivated if they are involved in 
decision-making in the project activities. If they prepare their 
own teaching-learning materials they will in the process 
discover their hidden talents as well as gain recognition from 
their local community. 


Five critical workshops were organised in which a consensus 
about the basic strategy of the project was developed. Resource 
centres were established, each of which covers approximately 30 
primary school teachers within a range of 8 to 10 kilometres. These 
teachers meet once a month in their respective centres to discuss 
their problems,their experiences, and suggestions to make their 
teaching interesting. These resource centres have been provided 
with materials. The teachers have also been provided training and 
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regular academic support. 


In Badnawar block of Dhar district, 23 resource centres were 
set up, and subsequently in each of the 186 primary schools of the 
block, teachers began to get interested in the project. Within a year, 
there has been a remarkable change in the ethos of the primary 
schools of Badnawar. Says Sardar Singh Rathore, Head Master, 
Nagda, Badnawar block, *The project has helped the teachers 
regain their lost pride, dignity, self respect and self esteem. Not only 
are they enjoying their work of teaching in the classrooms but they 
have been able to make teaching so interesting and effective that 
children are eager to come to the school. The latent qualities and 
talent of many teachers have not only come into the open but have 
been widely recognised and appreciated. Seeing the children learn- 
ing and longing to go to school, the parents and community have 
come forward to support the teacher and the school. This change 
of attitude has given the teachers a greater desire and has motivated 
them to work still harder." 


The educational changes taking place in Badnawar are rapidly 
spreading to the other blocks of the district as well as other districts. 
Badnawar has demonstrated that the unachievable is easily attain- 
able. With this achievement in Badnawar and the continuous 
academic and moral support of the teachers of Badnawar to all the 
blocks in the district, those involved are very hopeful and confident 
of achieving UPE in the whole district and even the entire state. 


Seeing the cost-effective and rapid success of the project, the 
Madhya Pradesh government has recommended its adoption for all 
the schools of the entire state-that is, some 7,70,000 schools. 


Already, the Shikshak Samakshya strategy has been integrated 
into the district plans of 20 districts. It has taken root in many areas 
of the state and has created its own demand. 
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Distance Education 
Programme 


GOAL 


DEP aims at strengthening the ongoing training programmes 
of primary education personnel by using distance learning inputs 
and materials. This will help in evolving a sustainable system of in- 
service training linked to improving effectiveness of the teaching- 
learning process in the primary school. 


Objectives 
DEP aims at attaining the following objectives: 

1. To provide technical support in designing, developing, pro- 
ducing and delivering Distance Learning (DL) inputs and 
materials for training the primary education personnel. 

2. To build capacity among institutions and people at national, 


state, district and sub-district levels in designing, developing, 
producing and delivering DL inputs and materials. 


3. To assist in reducing transmission loss by suitable DL inter- 
ventions, thereby increasing consistency and quality of train- 
ing efforts. 

4. To develop materials and organise training inputs for selected 
district level personnel. 


5. Toassist in augmenting the existing EMIS to incorporate data 
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6. 
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base related to training. 


To develop a mechanism to assess trainee performance for 
providing credits leading to certification. 


Target Groups 


ie 


Nane 


Teachers. 

CRC Co-ordinators. 

BRC Co-ordinators/Assist. Co-ordinators. 
DIET Personal. 

Resource Personnel. 

District Project Office Personnel. 


. NFE/ECCE Personnel. 


Outcomes 


DEP intends to Produce/Develop: 

about 50 modules of DL print materials which include self- 
instructional materials, activity assignments, case studies me- 
dia notes etc. in each state; 

15 video cassettes, each of 20-30 minuts duration in each 
state; 

25 audio cassettes, each of 15-20 minutes duration in each 
state; 

25-30 experts possessing competencies required for develop- 
ing DL print materials of various types, in each state; 


15-20 video script writers in each state; 
25-30 audio script writers in each state; 


adequate competencies in all CRC Co-ordinators, BRC co- 
ordinators, DIET personnel and other resource persons in 
providing support services to trainees as well as assessing their 
training achievement; 

appropriate linkage with institutions and agencies at national, 
state, district and block levels, for obtaining their services; 


an appropriate system of maintaining training related infor- 
mation linked to EMIS. 
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* a suitable mechanism for grading of trainees for obtaining 
credits for certification purposes; and 


* capacity among personnel in DIETs and SCERT in conduct- 
ing/assisting evaluation and research activities. 


Nature and Delivery of Distance Learning 
Inputs and Materials 


odal Point Inputs/Matcrials Infrastructure Expected 


Self-Instructional 
Materials (SIM) 
Newsletter/Periodicals Radio 
Radio Programmes 


School Teaching-Learning Normal facilities 
Activities available in the school 


CRC Audio-Programmes Audio-Tape Player 
Reading Materials Library of selected 
Discussion on SIM Reading materials and 
Feedback on Activitics Audio Cassettes 
Group Discussion Resource Persons 
BRC Group Activities Seminar facility 
Group Discussion VCR & TV 
Vidco Programmes OHP 
Additional Reading Library facilities 
Materials Resource Persons 


Group Activities and Seminar facility 


Discussion VCR & TV 

Vidco Programmes Dish Antenna 

Teleconferencing Resource Persons/ 
Facilitators 


Courtesy : DPEP CALLING, March 1997, 
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India’s First Ever 
‘Teleconferencing’ 


The Distance Education Programme (DEP) under DPEP is 
sponsored by MHRD, Government of India. The programme is a 
collaborative project of Indira Gandhi National Open University 
(IGNOU) and National Council of Educational Research and 
Training (NCERT) and is proposed to be implemented in all the 
DPEP states, The DEP was approved to be implemented in all the 
DPEP states in stages with the objectives given overleaf. 


* To provide technical support in designing, developing, pro- 
ducing and delivering Distance Learning (DL inputs and 
materials for training the primary education. 


To build capacity among institutions and people at national, 
state district and sub-district levels in designing, developing, 
producing and delivering DL inputs and materials. 


To assist in reducing transmission loss by suitable DL inter- 
ventions, thereby increasing consistency and quality of train- 
ing efforts. 


To develop materials and organise training inputs for selected 
district personnel. 


The first step towards the implementation of the programme 
is to orient all the state DPEP personnel and others such as SCERT 
faculty who are also associated with the DPEP. As it was found to 
be very difficult for state personnel to travel all the way to Delhi for 
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an orientation programme, it was decided to use teleconference 
mode (one way video and two way audio Interactive Television) 
which allowed the participation of large number of participants 
which never required them to travel long distances from their work 
place. The system used for this purpose is shown in Figure 1. The 
project plans to utilise Teleconferencing as a viable and cost effective 
way of interacting with the project staff and in monitoring the 
activities. 


Objectives of Teleconference 


A full day orientation programme was organised for the State 
DPEP personnel and SCERT faculty through interactive Televi- 
sion. The main objectives of this were: 


* To make the participants aware of the goal and objectives, 
inputs, methodology etc. of DEP programme vis-a-vis DPEP. 


* To get the feedback from the State DPEP personnel and 
SCERT faculty about various aspects of DEP and to clarify 
their queries/doubts. 


* To get to know the present status of implementation of the 
project in the state with respect to curriculum, training etc. 
so as to plan for appropriate Distance Education interven- 
tions. 

* To get to know the nature of target-wise interventions re- 
quired by each individual state. 


Target Groups 


As stated earlier the orientation programme was meant for 
state DPEP personnel such as State Project Director, Training 
Officer, District Coordinators, Consultants, and faculty members 
of SCERT. The correspondence was made well in advance with the 
participants and also with Regional Directors ofIGNOU, where the 
programme was organised. Twelve centres were activated and about 
133 persons participated. 


Structure and Methodology 


The orientation programme was structured into five sessions. 
Each session had a specific topic for discussion and speakers to make 
presentations and interact with participants. In all about 255 
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minutes of transactions was planned, out of which 40% of the time 
was spent on presentation by panelists/speakers, 17% on group 
work and 43% of the time was spent on interaction wherein panelists 
responded to questions/doubts raised by the participants. 


Inaugural Session 


The programme was inaugurate by Shri. P.R. Dasgupta, 
Education Secretary, MHRD, Government of India and the other 
speakers included Prof. Ram Takwale, Vice Chancellor, IGNOU 
and Chairman on the Advisory Committee of DEP, Shri, R.S. 
Pandey, Joint Secretary (DPEP), Prof. G.L. Arora, NCERT and 
Prof. M.N. Deshmukh, Director, DEP. 


Shri. P.R. Dasgupta highlighted the need for providing 
good/trained teachers to create interest among children to learn. 
In order to meet the gaps in the conventional training system, the 
use of distance mode was required, This is more so when one thinks 
of three million untrained teachers in the country, the speaker 
asserted. 


Prof. Ram Takwala emphasised the need of using distance 
mode to cover large number with right quality of education. He also 
emphasised the need for exploring new methodologies and systems 
that can train large number of persons of various target groups. He 
also explained the necessity of using mass training technology, the 
problems associated with such a technology and also probable ways 
of handling them. 


Shri R.S. Pandey highlighted the importance of DPEP to 
make the system work, to fill in the deficiency in the system, to 
provide access where it does not exist. In this context he elaborated 
the importance of community involvement and pedagogic reforms. 
He also explained the need and reasons for using Distance Educa- 
tion mode to supplement the ongoing efforts in the states. 


About 16 questions/observations were made by the partici- 
pants for which the response was provided by the speakers viz. Shri. 
P.R. Dasgupta, Prof. Ram Takwale, Shri R.S. Pandey, Prof. G. L. 
Arora and Prof. M.N. Deshmukh. The highlight of the discussion 
was abour the nature of training programme which could be 
organised using distance mode, the requirement of the infrastruc- 
ture, the Government of India’s policies and the nature of help to 
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be provided by IGNOU and NCERT. 


Session II 


The second session of about 75 minutes was on the topic 
*Distance Education Programme? presentation and discussion. 


Six persons participated as Panelists. Prof. M.B. Menon, 
Chairman, National Open School (formerly with School of Edu- 
cation, IGNOU) made a presentation covering different aspects of 
the programme such as goal, objective, target groups, activities, 
outcome and methodology proposed in the programme. Dr. Menon's 
presentation was supplemented by Prof. G.L. Arora and Prof. M.N. 
Deshmukh. Ms. Jaichandram elaborated the use of proper media 
mix for use in the training programme, so as to bring out a 
qualitative change in primary education. Ms. Sujaya Krishnan 
explained the administrative aspects of the programme. 


About 35 minutes of presentation, the remaining time of 40 
minutes was spent for interaction between panelists and partici- 
pants. About 14 telephone calls and few fax messages were received 
through which about 30 observation/queries were made in relation 
to the role to be played by the State DPEP, the nature of interven- 
tion required with respect to a given state in view of their ongoing 
programme, administrative formalities and modus operandi of 
implementation. 


Session III 


In the third session i.e. after lunch, five persons participate 
in the discussion on *Agenda for State Action Plan and Guidelines 
for Group Activities”. After brief intervention by Prof. M.N. 
Deshmukh and Prof. M.B. Menon, Dr. S.S. Jena listed out various 
activities envisaged under DEP to be carried out in 1997-98. Many 
questions were raised with respect to each of the activities envisaged 
and clarifications were sought. About 19 telephones calls and few 
fax were received. The panelists clarified their doubts and apprehen- 
sions with regard to DEP in relation to DPEP. During this session 
they were also requested to inform their requirements after discus- 
sion in the Group work session. They are requested to list out 
specifically th» training needs and targets, areas in which interven- 
tions were required, nature of interventions expected from DEP and 
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the time schedule for preliminary discussion with the State Project 
Office to develop a detailed State Action Plan in the context of DEP 
National Action Plan. The highlight of the session was the partic- 
ipation in discussion by Shri Kanti Biswas, Minister Incharge of 
School Education, Government of West Bengal. 


Session IV 


The fourth session, was off air for 45 minutes duration. This 
time was spent by the participants to prepare the State Action Plan 
on the guidelines provided. 


Session V 


The last session of 45 minutes was utilized to give feedback 
to the State Plan sent through fax. On few occasions the panelists 
requested participants to provide clarifications. In this session an 
attempt was made to consolidate the days proceedings and also the 
state requirements. 


State's Expectations from DEP 
Interventions of DEP for various target groups requested by 
the states were to : 


l. Developing human relationships skills in schools in the con- 
text of children coming from socially disadvantages homes. 


2. Training programmes to teachers in developing and using the 
instructional aids with local resources. 

3. Developing self instructional material to orient senior teachers 
(head teachers) towards change and make them play positive 
leadership role in the school management. 


4. Designing training programme to enhance teachers compe- 
tencies in teaching maths. 


n 


Developing enrichment material to understand the learning 
needs of disadvantaged children. 


6. Develop material to enhance the supervisory role of head 
master to enhance school effectiveness. 


7. Developing self instructional material to trainees to, orient 
VEC member/women representative on DPEP objectives. 
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. To plan effective training programme to enhance self esteem 


of teachers. 
Package on teaching in multigrades and multilevel context. 


Understanding the child and their diversified needs and 
interest. 


Develop needed operational skills in teachers to put curricu- 
lum into practice. 


Basic enrichment material to create Computer awareness among 
DIET faculty and supervisory staff. 


Identification of problems related to learner’s achievement 
and working out remedial measures. 


Involving the community in educational efforts at the village 
level. 


Dealing with special children in integrated education. 


Preparing low cost teaching-learning aids for making teach- 
ing-learning process joyful. 


Training programme for development of Audio and Video 
scripts. 


Preparing materials for disabled and special module develop- 
ment for these type of school teachers. 


Competency-based evaluation. 


Production/compilation of useful case studies from both 
within and outside the country. 


Overall help and guidance in planning and organising in 
evaluation and monitoring training programmes. 


Skill development for preparation of DE training material- 
both print and non-print. 


Occasional intervention after through discussion with the 
state DPEP/SCERT authorities. 


Technical support for production and preparation of training 
materials for education of disabled. 


The quantum and quality of interaction was overwhelming. 


In all, about 48 telephone calls and 35 fax sheets (more than 100 
questions/observations, etc.) were received. 
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Highlights 


I 


Communicating the various aspects of the Distance Education 
Programme to large number of participants (1 33) represent- 
ing 11 DPEP states in the shortest possible time. 


. The immediate feedback on various aspects of DEP and 


immediate request for interventions by more than 8 states. 


. The development and submission of Action Plan by various 


DPEP states for interventions of DEP during 1997-98. 


. Demonstration of the most cost-effective method of organ- 


ising an interactive programme. 


. Participation of large number of policy-makers, distance ed- 


ucation and teacher training experts as panelists to interact 
with participants on various aspects of DEP. 


Transmission Problems 


T. 


There was a delay of about 10 minutes in the beginning of 
the transmission due to some technical problems. 


. Guwahati centre had a problem of interacting through tele- 


phone (audio feedback) in view of non-availability of STD, 
which was compensated by sending the message through fax 
(through outside agency). 


. There are some problem in the beginning in Chandigarh 


centre with respect to audio quality. 
Except the above, there was no problem of any sort during 


the whole day of teleconferencing programme. 


Courtesy : DPEP Calling, March 1997. 
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Primary Teacher Training 
through Distance Mode 


Dr. Mohan B. Menon 


Post-independence period in India shows a phenomenal 
growth of education at all levels. At the time of independence only 
14% of the population in India was literate and out of every three 
children one was enrolled at the primary level. It addition to this, 
the education system was structurally imbalanced and it inherited 
sharp regional and gender disparities. Specific provision for univer- 
sal education was made in the constitution through the Directive 
Principle contained in Article 45 of the Constitution. Constant 
efforts have been made since then to increase the literacy level of 
the population and universal education for all children in the age 
group of 6-14. However, with all legal enforcement and subsequent 
efforts to achieve this, the goal of free and compulsory education 
for all children is yet-to be attained. Now the move towards making 
primary education a fundamental right would put a major respon- 
sibility on the government and the parents in providing necessary 
infrastructure and environment for children to pursue primary 
education. 


There has been tremendous increase on the expansion of 
elementary education during the post independence period which 
has led to the system to be one of the largest in the world. However, 
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access and quality in the elementary education have been of great 
concern. Quality of the class room and school environment and the 
learning experiences and materials provided depend ro a large extent 
on the number and quality of teachers. There are about 2.78 million 
teachers engaged at the primary and upper primary levels of which 
about 240,000 teachers have not gone through any long-term 
initial training programme before their recruitment. Of the total 
untrained teachers about 130,000 are engaged at the primary and 
about 110,000 at the upper primary levels. A significant number 
of untrained teachers are found, particularly at the primary level, in 
the States of North-Eastern region, Sikkim, Madhya Pradesh, West 
Bengal, Bihar, Gujarat, Maharashtra and Jammu and. Kashmir. 
Many of the ‘trained’ teachers might have also relapsed into a 
situation wherein the impact of their academic and pedagogical 
training are rarely manifested in their classroom activities. 


The importance of distance education with a strong interac- 
tive face-to-face component in the context was deliberated upon in 
the second Ministerial Conference held in September, 1995 at Bali. 
This was in principle, accepted as one of the strategies for training 
teachers and other personnel involved in the primary school system 
under Phase-II of the DPEP. It has been decided that the training 
through distance mode would cater to the districts under Phase-I 
and Phase-II. Further, it was decided that the IGNOU as the 
National Open University, in collaboration with the NCERT, will 
worksout a detailed project proposal for the work to be carried out 
for a period of five years from May 1996. 


Avenues and Programmes for Professional Development 


Many attempts have been made through various centrally 
sponsored schemes at the national level and initiatives of states and 
NGOs for improving the quality of teachers at primary level, both 
in the contexts of pre-service and in-service training. Most of these 
programmes have been launched using face-to-face mode. Very few 
attempts have been made in launching the programmes using 
distance learning materials and technologies. 


The Programmes such as the Programme of Mass Orientation 
for School Teacher (PMOST), Special Orientation for Primary 
Teachers (SOPT), Certificate in Guidance (CIG) and Diploma in 
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Primary Education (DPE) through distance mode and Interactive 
video conference are interventions at the national level. A number 
of programmes have been initiated at the state and local levels for 
improving the quality of primary teachers, The efforts made by Lok 
Jumbish, School Teaching Programme of Eklavya, Andhra Pradesh 
Education Project (APEP), Bihar Education Project (BEP), Teach- 
ers for Universalisation of Primary Education (TUPE), Shikshak 
Samakhya Pariyojana, etc. have made attempts to meet the specific 
needs of teachers at the primary level to certain extent. 


All programmes of training for primary school teachers and 
other personnel in the sector have been either centrally sponsored, 
developed and organised by institutions, such as NCERT, IGNOU 
and NIEPA or state initiated, either by the Government machinary 
or by the NGOs. The centrally initiated programmes have been 
adopting mostly a cascade approach to training resulting in a great 
amount of transmission loss at each stage. Some programmes 
offered through distance mode have reduced the transmission loss. 
However the programme conceived at the national level providing 
uniform inputs and materials (except for language variations) to all 
teachers in the country irrespective of the state, district and local 
variations. Hence, these programmes in spite of being adequately 
funded and supported by the best available expertise in the country 
did not lead to the expected results in terms of developing necessary 
competencies in teachers and other personnel in carrying out their 
functions effectively. The state initiated programmes on the other 
hand were designed according to the needs ofa state and hence were 
more relevant to the context. However, in many cases these pro- 
grammes lacked adequate resources for development of training 
material as well as for evolving effective delivery mechanisms and 
systems ofimplementation. It appears that systematic and concerted 
efforts are not made till now to integrate the efforts made at the 
central and state levels. The training activities to be implemented 
thorough distance mode will attempt to augment, reinforce and 
supplement the ongoing programmes in each state with an aim to 
evolve an integrated and comprehensive training system in each 
state. 


In majority of interventions made at various levels, the training 
strategies have been mostly limited to the cascade model of training 
in these programmes with the aim to cover a large target group in 
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a shorter period and thereby resulting transmission loss in the 
programme implementation. It may also be noted that most of the 
training programmes have been conceived as one shot approach 
instead of meeting the training needs of the teachers on a contin- 
uous basis. There have been attempts made to orient teachers at 
various levels through the radio and T.V. However, these have been 
fairly isolated and sporadic withoutattempting to evolve sustainable 
distance training system. 


Rational for Training through Distance Mode 


In India, during the last decade considerable development has 
occurred in the area of distance education. From using just reading 
materials for education purposes, as in correspondence programmes, 
distance education has evolved significantly. Today several technol- 
ogies including radio and TV broadcast, audio-video programmes 
and tele-conferencing are in use in distance education programmes. 
Distance Education has the potential to provide education and 
training experiences on a recurrent basis to a large number of 
clientele without taking them away from their work, making it 
better suited for transfer of training experiences to their day-to-day 
practices. During the last two decades more than 40 developing 
countries have been using distance mode to provide training to 
teachers at different levels with a reasonable quality and cost 
effectiveness. 


Keeping the above rationale in mind IGNOU with a national 
jurisdiction, state of the art media production facilities, fairly well- 
established student support services and expertise in teacher edu- 
cation has been making attempts to provide teacher education/ 
training packages for teachersin the institutions of higher education 
and primary education. With the aim to cater to the training needs 
of the primary sector the School of Education, IGNOU went into 
a collaboration with the NCERT in 1993. It is offering a Certificate 
Programme in Guidance (in both English and Hindi) for primary 
school teachers and parents, and is in the process of developing a 
comprehensive programme titled Diploma in Primary Education 
(DEP), following a modular approach, for training the untrained 
primary school teachers in the North-eastern states, Sikkim and 
West Bengal. There is also a plan to extend this programme in other 
states in subsequent years. The University makes use of self- 
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instructional print materials, audio and video programmes, theo- 
retical and activity oriented assignments, tutorials and academic 
counselling, contact sessions and internship, radio and TV broad- 
cast and teleconferencing for its professional programmes. Such a 
multi-channel approach to instructional organisation can be adopt- 
ed for the training of primary school teachers and other personnel 
involved in this sector. For effective implementation off in-service 
training programmes at primary level it is necessary to evolve 
integrated strategies using both distance and face-to-face based 
methodologies. Such an integrated approach will require various 
institutions at apex, regional and grassroot levels to come together 
so that one could evolve suitable networking of resources available ` 
in these institutions. It may be noted that training of teachers and 
other functionaries such as head teachers, personnel in the BRCs 
and CRCs of the DPEP districts and DIET personnel could be done 
very effectively by using these integrated strategies and through 
suitable networking system. National institutions such as IGNOU, 
NCERT, NOS, NIEPA and IIMs could develop distance education 
training packages for enhancing professional education. Suitable 
delivery systems could be developed for each clientele group/ 
training area with the help of the existing expertise and physical 
infrastructure in IGNOU and NCERT and the facilities available in 
other institutions such as NIEPA, IIM, NOS, SCERTs, SIETs and 
DIETs and also with the support of BRCs and CRCs. 


Present Project 


The states and districts face huge in-service training require- 
ments of teachers and other support and managerial functionaries. 
This was revealed amply in the base line studies conducted during 
the projects preparation phase. Although the states differed consid- 
erably in the training requirements, all states were found to need 
a variety of efforts to train, on a recurrent basis, their large number 
of teachers and other personnel with a wide range of training needs. 


Some states face the problem of a huge backlog of untrained 
teachers while in many states most teachers have completed an initial 
training of 1 to 2 years. Poor understanding of subject matter, lack 
of pedagogical skills and inadequacy to deal with special contextual 
problems are the main areas of concern. Appropriate training inputs 
and materials are to be provided suiting the needs of the untrained 
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and trained teachers and state/ district variations. Training efforts 
are already initiated in all DPEP-I states and the DPEP-II states are 
in the process of planning and initiating theirs. The main focus of 
training is to upgrade teachers in the pedagogy advocated by DPEP. 
Considering that the number of teachers and other support person- 
nel to be provided with training experiences on a recurrent manner 
are so large and the training needs to be catered to are so many, it 
is obvious that any single approach to training will be highly 
inadequate to carry out this enormous task. Thus it was decided to 
include the Distance Education Component for training of teachers 
and other personnel in primary education sector in the plans of 
DPEP-II. It was also decided that the expertise and experience of 
IGNOU and NCERT be obtained in providing education at a 
distance. It was agreed that IGNOU as the lead agency and NCERT 
as the supporting agency will work in close collaboration with other 
national level institutions such as NOS and NIEPA in providing 
expertise to all DPEP states in order to help them strengthen their 
training efforts by using distance learning inputs and materials. 


Accordingly, a draft project proposal was prepared for a five 
year duration which was discussed in various forums with experts 
in primary education, teacher education and distance education, 
DPEP personnel at national, state and district levels, primary school 
teachers, etc. Issues related to the potential of training through 
distance mode and possibilities to augment, reinforce and supple- 
ment the ongoing training programmes, modalities for develop- 
ment and production of distance learning materials, and alternative 
delivery mechanisms in selected states were discussed with the state 
project representatives of DPEP-I. The participants of the meeting 
felt that training through distance mode can play a very significant 
role in supplementing and strengthening the ongoing training 
programmes. 


Goal and Objectives 


The Distance Education Programme (DEP) will help in 
creating a sustainable system of in-service training of primary 
education personnel through distance mode to strengthen the 
ongoing training efforts thereby contributing to the improvement 
of teaching-learning process in the classroom. DEP will: 


* provide technical support in designing, developing, 
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producing and delivering distance learning inputs and 
materials; 

e build capacity among institutions and people in the 
states in various aspects of training through distance 
mode; 

* assist in reducing transmission loss by suitable distance 
learning interventions thereby increasing consistency 
and quality of training efforts 

* assist in augmenting the EMIS to incorporate database 
related to training 

* assist in assessing trainee performance for providing 
credits leading to certification 


Outcomes 


DEP will be instrumental in developing/producing a variety 
of training materials as well as building adequate capacity in people 
and institutions for developing the materials and using them as part 
of the ongoing training activities. The following will be the 
outcomes of DEP in each participating DPEP state: 


* Distance Learning print materials which will include 
self-instructional materials, activity assignments, case 
studies, media notes, etc.; 

* audio and video cassettes in various formats; 


* experts possessing competencies required for develop- 
ing DL materials of various types; 


* audio and video script writers; 


* adequate competencies in all CRC coordinators, BRC 
coordinators, DIET personnel and other resource per- 
sons in providing support services to trainees as well as 
assess their training achievement; 


e physical facilities in CRCs, BRCs and DIETs required 
for implementing DL materials and inputs; 


* appropriate linkages with institutions and agencies at 
national, state, district and block levels, for obtaining 
their services; 


* an appropriate system of maintaining training related 
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information linked to the EMIS; 


a suitable mechanism for grading of trainees for obtain- 
ing credits for certification purposes involving agencies 
such as CRCs, BRCs, DIETs, DPOs, SPO, SCERT, 
Study Centres, and Regional Centre of IGNOU, Study 
Centres and Regional Centre of NOS; and 


capacity among personnel in DIETs and SCERT in 
conducting/assisting evaluation and research activities 
related to impact of training on teaching-learning pro- 
cesses. 


All the above outcomes should contribute towards the devel- 
opment of recurrent and sustainable training system, specific to each 
state with possibilities for inter district variation, for teachers and 
other personnel in the primary education sector. 


Target Groups for Training 


The target group to be catered to by the DEP may include 
trained and untrained teachers, head teachers, VEC presidents and 
members, CRC coordinators, BRC coordinators and assistant co- 
ordinators, DIET faculty, DPO personnel, resource persons/facil- 
itators for training programmes, NFE functionaries, etc. The teach- 
ers (both trained and untrained) will be the priority target group 
for DEP. Other groups such as CRC coordinators, BRC coordina- 
tors, DIET personnel and resource persons at all the three levels 
which will directly support and facilitate the training of teachers will 
also be given priority. 


Aproaches Envisaged 


On the lines of the philosophy of DPEP the present project 
willattempt to integrate the resource support and expertise available 
at the national level with the infrastructure obtained at the state, 
district, and block levels. The project will also attempt to incorpo- 
rate the following approaches to its development, delivery and 
monitoring mechanisms: 


(i) Need based approach to designing: The training curricu- 
lum and design for each state will be evolved by the state with 
in-built flexibilities for district variations considering the 
training needs, resources available and the existing training 
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(iii) 


(iv) 


(v) 


(vi) 
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programmes undertaken by the individual state/ district. 


Decentralised implementation and monitoring: The train- 
ing programmes in each state/district will be evolved, imple 

mented and monitored by the agencies engaged at individual 
state/district with necessary support provided by national 
agencies such as IGNOU and NCERT. The project will 
attempt to develop required capabilities and capacities in the 
state(s) /district(s) to evolve, implement and monitor the 
programmes. This should help in sustaining these programmes 
even after the completion of the project. 


Modular approach: The need based training programmes 
will be evolved with a modular approach enabling teachers to 
acquire credits and transfers them for accreditation and cer- 
tification purposes. Each training course will be developed as 
non-credit course with informal assessment procedures, any 
trainee wanting to obtain credits from such course would be 
able to do so by going through a flexible evaluation mecha- 
nism to be evolved and implemented by IGNOU. " 


Multi-channel and integrated approach: The training pro- 
grammes will adopt a multi-channel approach using different 
media and integrating experiences provided through distance 
mode with face-to-face mode, and practical activities carried 
out at district, block and school levels. 


Cohort approach to implementation: The teachers and 
other personnel in the primary sector in those districts includ 
ed in the first and second phases of DPEP will comprise the 
target population of the training programmes envisaged un- 
der this project. However, these districts will be catered to in 
different cohorts. The number of cohorts and clienteles 
within each cohort will be decided taking into account the 
extent and implementation of other components of the DPEP 
in these districts. The districts included in Phase-I will be 
taken up first. The various stages involved in the implemen- 
tation of the programmes will be carried out cohort-wise. 


A comprehensive professional development approach: The 
project will attempt to develop the personnel in all aspects of 
the profession on a continual and integrated basis. This would 
mean that inputs for professional development will include 
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not only training programmes of various durations imple- 
mented in a modular and sequenced manner but also other 
interprogramme and follow up inputs to make sure that 
clientele retain those competencies developed through the 
training programmes, transfer them effectively to the class 
room situations and become aware of innovative activities 
carried out by their peers within the district and elsewhere. 
Inputs such as newsletter, video clipppings, reading materials, 
etc. should be made available for this purpose. 


(vii) Use of existing materials: The project will attempt to exam- 
ine all the existing materials available in various institutions at 
national and state levels. The materials will be used with 
necessary adaptations.’ 

(viii) Participative approach: The material development will be 
carried out with close participation of teachers in different 
ways. The practices they adopt in their schools, problems they 
face and such other experiences will be fed to the development 
process. They will participate in the writing of materials as well 
as their tryout. Teachers will provide feedback on the effec- 
tiveness of training materials for the improvement of their 
functions and inturn the performance of children. 


Training System 


IGNOU will be the national level nodal agency which will 
work in close collaboration with the NCERT. The State Project 
Office of DPEP will be the state level nodal agency and will be 
responsible for all activities of the state. It will have close linkages 
with IGNOU and the NCERT and will obtain expert support for 
the development and implementation of the training programmes. 
DIETs, BRCs and CRCs will act as the district, block and cluster 
level agencies to carry out the support activities. The functions of 
the various nodal agencies involved in the system are given in 
Diagram 1 and possible delivery of DL inputs and materials is 
presented in Diagram 2, 


Module Development 


All materials for each module will be developed at state level. 
Module Development Groups, will be constituted for each module 
in state. Each group will have representation of teachers, CRC Co- 
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ordinators, and Research Persons from different parts ofthe DPEP 
district and state headquarters. it will be made sure that the practices 
and experiences of teachers will be amply reflected in the modules, 
making them relvant to variou district contexts. Appropriate expert 
support will be provided by district level agencies such as DIETS, 
State Open Schools and State Open Universities, and national level 
agencies such as NCERT, IGNOU, NIEPA, IIMs and NOS for 
module development. It is expected that most modules will be state 
specific to needs of a district ora group of blocks in a district. There 
may also be a few modules which may be common to a few states 
especially for target groups such as district level administrators and 
DIET faculty. 


The modules will be developed mainly though workshops of 
suitable duration as per needs. These workshops will be conducted 
at state/district headquarters. It is expected that resource groups 
for various types of materials namely self-learning print materials, 

. aüdio-video programmes, evaluation items, etc will be evolved in 
each state. The necessary support for technical training may be 
arranged by the concerned institution at the state and national 
levels. 


Developmental tryout will be part and parcel of the material 
development. The tryout will be conducted in workshops involving 
the members of the target groups as well as the concerned resources 
persons of the state/ district, and also distance learning and subject 
experts. 


All modules will be implemented as per the need of the target 
groups in the context. Various alternatives could be evolved for 
structuring modules to meet the local specific needs. 


Two illustrative sturucture are given in Diagram 3 
Conclusion 


It is hoped that the Distance Education Programme of the 
DPEP will hae a long term impact of improving the quality, reach 
and comprehensiveness of training efforts made for teachers and 
other personnel in the primary educaiton sector. It shuld facilitate 
the building of capacity among people and institutions at all levels 
in designing training programmes integrating the face to face and 
ance modes, developing and producing self-instructional print 
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materials, audio-video programmes and other training materials 
and organisation of training experiences. DEP is expected to make 
the training inuts more multi-media oriented, recurrent and sus- 
tainable. DEP is expected to pay a supportive and complementary 
role in the training efforts of the DPEP. 
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STRUCTURE OF ILLUSTRATIVE TRAINING STRATEGY -1 
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STRUCTURE OF ILLUSTRATIVE STRATEGY-2 


Target Group: CRC Co-ordinators 

Approx. Number: 1000 per district 

Purpose: Development of competencies in functional arcas 
Study time: 25 hours 
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Primary Teachers Training 
Through Interactive 
Television 


Dr. B. Phalachandra 
Ms. Seema Veena 


The National Council of Educational Research and Training 
took up an experimental project sponsored by Ministry of Human 
Resource Development, Govt. of India to train primary school 
teachers using Interactive Video Technology (one way video and 
two way audio). In the first phase the experiment was organised in 
the State of Karnataka from 7-13 January, 1996 and oriented about 
850 primary school teachers assembled in 20 centres (learners 
centres). The learning centers were almost at a distance of 2500 
kilometres from the Teaching centre. The seven day programme 
had 14 sessions, each of which was on various topics such as 
Minimum Levels of Learning, Teaching Aids, Multi Grade Teach- 
ing and strategies for teaching maths, Environmental Studies and 
language etc. Each of the session was about 210 minutes (210 
minutes of live interaction and 90 minutes of individual and group 
activities). Each session comprised of self study, presentation and 
demonstration ( live and pre-recorded) by experts, panel discus- 
sions, teachers interaction with panelists through telephone and fax 
and also group activities. 
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During the 7 day programme about 600 telephone calls 
(audio feedback) and 240 fax sheets were received and more than 
3000 questions were asked by the participants. Many participants 
shared their experiences, answered questions of their fellow partic- 
ipants ofother centres. This indicated the direction to quantum and 
quality of interactivity generated by the technology. The experi- 
ment resulted in effective interaction among teachers of different 
centres, between teachers and panelists, and also better understand- 
ing of content and pedagogical approaches. 


Introduction 


In India Primary Education has assumed greater importance 
because of persistence of illiteracy which is about 46% of the total 
population. In the last two to three decades, efforts have been 
stepped by the Central and State Government and NGOs to achieve 
universal elementary education (UEE). UEE aims at providing free 
and compulsory education to the children upto the age of 14 years. 
Among the reports brought out by many commissions/committees 
constituted by the Government of India an education the recent 
ones, namely the National Policy on Education 1986 (NPE) and 
Programme of Action, 1992 (POA) provided some specific direc- 
tions for improving the quality of primary education. The Policy 
observed that the teacher’s performance is the most crucial and 
important input in the field of education, and stressed the need for 
a substantial improvement in the working conditions and the 
quality of teachers for achieving UEE. Consequent to this, the 
Govt. of India launched various centrally sponsored schemes with 
the sole objectives of improving quality of primary education. 


The various schemes envisaged and implemented in the last 
10 years include (1) Operation Blackboard, (2) Establishment of 
District Institutes of Education and Training, (3) Programme of 
Mass Orientation of School Teachers (PMOST), and (4) Special 
Orientation of Primary Teachers (SOPT). While the Operation 
Blackboard scheme was for improving the facilities in school for 
their effective functioning, the establishment of 425 DIETs aimed 
at strngthening of preservice and insevice teacher education. Where 
as PMOST and SOPT aimed at bringing awareness among teachers 
about various concerns of Primary Education such as role expecta- 
tion of teachers, learned centred and acitivity based approach to 
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teaching and learning, minimum levels of learning, multigrade 
teaching, school readiness, continuous and comprehensive evalu- 
ation and strategies of teaching primary curricular subjects such as 
language, maths, Environmental, Studies (EVS), Physical and Health 
Educating, etc, the two scheme namely PMOST and SOPT initiated 
and implemented during 1986-90 and 1993-97 respectively had 
the “Cascade” mode of training. In this mode the message/inputs 
percolate down the ladder from master trainers to the teachers 
through the multi-tier levels. In this approach, about 50 Master 
Trainers trained 500 Key Resource Persons (KRPs), who in turn 
trained 10,000 Resource Persons (RPs) and these Resource Persons 
provided training to about 4 lakh teachers per year on various 
contextual/curricular themes. , 


The training messages in the above scheme percolated down 
to the teachers through three levels of training and almost 10,500 
Trainers were involved in this approach. This type of approach 
(Cascade model) has been in use in many Asian countries including 
India where there is demand to cover a large number spread over 
in different regions. However, this approach has been found to be 
resulting in the quality dilution, especially when the training is 
passed on through different levels of personnel (Dove). 


In the implementation of the above mentioned two major 
schemes of teachers certain deficiencies have been noticed. They are: 


1. Non-availability of large number of equally competent re- 
sources persons. 

2. The quality dilution and transmission loss in importing train- 
ing to teachers through multi-tier training i.e. Cascade mode. 


3. Inability to cover large number of teachers spread over the vast 
regions and often located in difficult terrains. 


4. Thequality dilution due to the time gap between the training 
of KRPs and RPs and finally RPs training teachers, which 
ranged from six month to almost three years. 


Experiment 


To overcomes the deficiencies, NCERT initiated an experi- 
mental project to study the feasibility of using interactive video 
technology as an alternative to cascade approach to train relatively 
large number of teachers assembled in different centres with the 
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help of few experts. Indira Gandhi National Open Universitiy 
(IGNOU) and Indian Space Research Organisation (ISRO) sup- 
ported the experiment by providing studio facilities and satellite 
facility respectively. In India, the interactive video technology (one 
two video and two way audio) has been effectively used to train 
various clientele groups such as technicians/engineers of telecom- 
munication departments, health workers, cattle farmers, engineers 
and polytechnic faculty members. However, the experiment con- 
ducted by NCERT has been the first attempt to use the technology 
for teacher training. 


Objectives 
The objectives of the experiment were: 

l. Familiarize them with minimum levels of learning sug- 
gested in the form of competency statement to be 
attained by children at different grade levels of primary 
education. 

2. Develop competencies in the use of OB materials. 

3. Encourage teachers to adopt child-centred and activity- 
based approach to teaching of EVS, mathematics, lan- 
guage. 

4. Pakaging the print and video software for integration 
and use in the proposed training programme. 

5. To improve quality and quantity of interactivity among 
participants and between participants and experts. 

6. Toassess the effectiveness of using interactive television- 
technique in the training of teachers. 

7. To gain insight into the organisation of managerial and 
technical constraints and problems in the use of inter- 
active in television technology in teacher training. 


The first four objectives refer to inputs provided and the other 
three refers to the technology used in the experiment. 


System Configuration 


The system which is used for this experiment had three major 
elements: Teaching End, Learning End and Space Segment (Sat- 
ellite). They are inter connected as shown in Figure 1. 
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Teaching End 


The teaching end consists of studio with an uplink Transport- 
able Remote Area Communication Terminal (TRACTS), located in 
the IGNOU Campus, Maidan Garhi, New Delhi. The Teaching 
End (Studio) is equipped with audio visual aids and also can 
accommodate a group of 30 participants and 3-4 panelists or 
experts. From the teaching end, the progrmmes were transmitted 
either in the form of live lectures of through pre-recorded video 
tapes. The panelists (Subject experts) were available to make pre- 
sentations and also to respond to the question/queries raised by the 
participants either through telephones or fax from the learning 
ends. The Teaching End was equipped with three exclusive ded- 
icated telephone lines and also a line for fax. 


Learning Ends 


Visual images from the Teaching End and audio signals 
generated by the experts/anchor person were transmitted by the 
uplink earth station and received by all the learning end equipped 
with a DRS. Twenty centres (one in each district of Karnataka) 
served as the learning ends which were located in District Institute 
of Education and Training. Each of the learning ends was about 
2500 kms. away from the teaching end. 


In the 20 centres, on an average 40 participant teachers 
assembled and received programmes through a direct reception 
system. These learning ends had the facility to interact with the 
Teaching End by means of a voice link through telephone. These 
calls were received by a small of EPABX located at the Teaching 
End. Calls received from the learning end were fed to the expert 
panel at the studio. Experience sharing by the participants including 
facilitators were heard live by the experts as well as by the participants 
assembled at all the 20 locations. A supplementary mode of inter- 
action was also arranged where in the fax connection was provided 
inthe studio floor to the anchor person. Interaction also took place 
through this channel. 


Space Segment 


An extended C-Band transponder of INSAT-2A was used for 
transmission of audio-visual signals. 
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THEMES 
Forenoon Session 


Changing Scenario of Prima- 
ry School, OB Scheme, Child 
centered approach, school 
rcadiness programme, com- 
petency based teaching and 
evaluation. 


Use and improvisation Mate- 
rials : display of mathematics 
and science kits, improvision 
of few kit items using locally 
available materials. 


Language teaching : Speak- 
ing and Listening Skills for 
classes I-V, Demonstration 
strategies for teaching. 


Hard spots in Mathematics 
Introduction tonumbers, place 
value, decimals, demonstra- 
tions of teaching strategies 
(using OB kits) evaluation 
stratcgics. 


Hard spots in Mathematics : 
Measurements, geometrical 
shapes fractions, ctc.; tcach- 
ing and evaluation strategies. 


Environmental studies I : (Social 
* Studies) Environmental ap- 
proach to teaching of con- 
cepts 
Environmental Studies II : 
(Science) education, use of 
OB Kit and improvised kit 
items for developing compe- 
tencies. 


Afternoon Session 


MLL Competency-based teach- 
ing, Continuous and Com- 
prehensive Evaluation, Child- 
Centred and Activity-based 
Teaching, Teaching for Mas- 
tery level, Remedial Teach- 
ing. 


Multigrade Teaching : prob- 
lems of classroom manage- 
ment, timescheduling, teaching 
learning strategies and organ- 
isation of school work. 


Language Teaching : Read- 
ing and Writing skills, strat- 
egies for teaching learning 
through demonstrations. 


Value education : Strategies 
of including values among 
children through transaction 
of various curricular and co- 
curricular activities. 


Mid-course review : Review 
of presentations made in the 
preceeding three and half days 
and feedback on interactive 
sessions from the facilities. 


Art Education: Instructional 
strategies for different arcas 
ofart education viz. drawing, 
painting, rythmic skills (mu- 
sic/dance) etc. 


Physical and Health Educa- 
tion Concepts, strategies 


Course Review : Feedback from 
the learning centre : facilita- 
tors and participants 
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Preparatory Activities 


Many activities such as development of course-design and 
software materials, orientation of training personnel, interaction 
with networking agencies were undertaken as a preparation to the 
organization of training programme. 


Course-Design 


As this expeiment was initiated as alternative mode of SOPT 
programme being implemented through cascade mode, the course- 
design for this experiment was modified keeping SOPT course 
design as reference to fit into the technology being used. A group 
of technology being used. A group of media and distance education 
experts and finilised the course-design for 7 days programme. The 
course-design envisaged 14-sessions covering differnt contextual 
and curricular issues as detailed on previous page. 


Provision was also made for mid course review on the 4th day 
on the last day to get the feedback from the participants and 
facilitators about the effectiveness of training methodology and use 
of technology. : 


Development of Software 


To transact various themes mentioned above 20 video pro- 
grammes of 5-10 minutes duration were produced. The content 
briefs for video programmes were produced keeping in view the 
issues discussed in diferent print self-instructional modules which 
are to be distributed among participants. Eight video programme 
were based on presentaions made by the experts and twelve pro- 
grammes were based on actual classroom demonstrations highlight- 
ing the ways and means of teaching a particular concept through 
activities and conducting evaluations. 


Activity-sheets and worksheets were developed based on the 
proposed inputs for facilitating the individual and group work to 
be carried out by the participants during pre-telecast and post- 
telecast sessions. 


Networking 


Asthe experiment required the involvement of various nation- 
al, state and district level agencies, regular meetings were held with 
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the representatives of these agencies participated in developing 
software, using hardware facilities and conducting actual training 
programme. In all these, NCERT interacted and coordinated with 
two national, three state level agencies, and 60 District level 


institutes. 
Orientation and Training of Facilitators and Panelists 


About 60 teacher educators, (3 for each learning centre) were 
briefed about the proposed experiment and informed about various 
arrangements such as working condition of TV, DR system, tele- 
phone, deputation of teachers, etc. to be made for the training 
progrmme. They were trained to carry out various activities during 
the conduct of experiment to facilitate the interaction between the 
particpants and the experts and to supervise individual and group 
activities. 

Five experts with background and experience in primary 
education and having qualities requird for Television presentation 
and conversant with regional language were identified and oriented 
about the role and functions to be carried out by each one of them 
during the conduct of the training programme. 


Training Design 


The training design was prepared to transact all the contextual 
and curricular themes enlisted in Fig. 2 using the multimedia 
approach. Each session had inputs of print material ( of 5 to 6 pages) 
for self study, followed by presentation and demonstration by 
experts (either recorded or live), one way video and two way audio 
interaction on themes in the form of question-answer or sharing 
experiences. Individual and group activities facilitated by Resource 
Persons followed by one way video and two way audio interaction 
with experts on issues relating to individual and group activities 
carried out by the participants. Some participant teachers also used 
fax to interact (questions, sharing experiences, suggestions) with 
experts. Though fax machine was not provided at the learning end, 
the facilitators were requested to use the facility available in the city 
on the payment basis. Provision was also made for teachers to reply 
to queries of their counterparts of other centres. In each of the 
session, 2 to 3 experts supported by an Anchor Person interacted 
with participants. The whole transaction was done in the regional 
language, which is Kannada. 
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SOPT DIET 
Materials Facilitators 


Pre 


recorded Learning Ends 
materials video inputs Pre & Post 
* Broadcast Telecast 
Live Activities & 
demonstration/ Transactions 


Discussion 


Two way audio 
Interaction 
(Telephone/ 
Fax) and one 
way TV 


Fig. 2 : Training Design 


The time of 3% hrs. available for each session was divided in 
such as way that each aspect /activity was given sufficient weightage 
as per the demand of the theme. The time distribution made is 
reflected in Fig.3—One third of the time was spent on question- 
answers/sharing experience, and the remaining time was used for 
presentation/demonstration and panel discussion. 


Conduct of Training Programme 


All the required preparation and pre-training activities were 
completed by December, 1995. The dry run was held on 6th 
January, 1996 to check the working of the system. The actual 
training was organized from 7-13 January, 1996. 


In each of the sessions, there were about 2 to 3 experts/ 
panelists belonging to concerned area of specialization to transact 
the theme. The anchor person introduced the theme and resource 
persons, and facilitated the continuation of discussion by inviting 
questions from the participants and also generating theme-based 
questions. On many occasions discussion among the panelists was 
initiated by the anchor person in view of the complexity of the issues 
discussed. 


All the themes as listed under course-design were transacted 
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Fig. 3 : Time Spent on Different Activities in a Given Session 
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as per schedule. However, on two occasions, the teleconferencing 
could not be continued due to power breakdown for about 10 to 
20 minutes but it was compensated by extending the duration of 
the programme, as the organizers had full control over the system. 


In the 7 day programme 14 sessions were organized as already 
mentioned. contextual issues such as changing scenario of primary 
education, MLL strategy, Multigrade Teaching and Acquaintance 
with OB materials were discussed in 4 sessions for this about 13 
hours of instructional time was spend. 27 hours of instructional 
time was spent on the six curricular issues namely, Language, 
Mathematics, Environment Studies, Value Education, Art Educa- 
tion, Health and Physical Education. 


On the fourth day afternoon, mid-course review was con- 
ducted, where in anchor person and experts summarised the issues 
discussed so far, and answered few unanswered questions. Later 
invited teachers and facilitators to give their opinions about the 
various aspects of the programmes and also suggestions for im- 
provement. According to the suggestion received, certain modifi- 
cations were done in the transaction of themes from the fifth day 
of the programme. 


On the last day a wrap up session was attended by a policy 
makers and administrators. The Directors of the 20 training centres 
and facilitators provided their opinions regarding all aspects of the 
training programme including the technology used. They also gave 
suggestions for the improvement. 


In view of the large number (847) of participants, only 4 to 
6 calls per session per centre were invited and strictly followed; 
however, maximum of 3 persons were allowed to ask questions or 
share experiences on a single call and each person was requested to 
ask not more than two questions. This type of restrictions were not 
imposed while sending fax. 


In all about 704 telephone calls and 205 fax were received 
from different training centres. The centrewise number of tele- 
phone calls and fax received is given in Fig. 4. 


On an average, 45 telephone calls per session were received. 
Feedback session on the 4th day of the programme received 
maximum calls (54) followed by Environmental Studies, (Social 
Science) (50). From the centres point of view, all the centres could 
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make use of the telephone effectively during interactive session 
except Bellary (9 calls) due to technical problems in the telephone; 
however they could watch and listen to the questions of other 
centres, as other systems were in working condition. 


Though it was an option, almost all centres except Bijapur and 
Kolar used the facility and sent the fax. Many centres used both the 
facilities effectively (Telephone and Fax) to interact with experts/ 
panelists. 


About 3000 talk-back interactions included content based, 
methodology related and content cun methodology based issues. 
A few suggestions and questions of general type were also received, 


Profile of Participants 


In all Eight Hundred Forty Seven teachers (847) participated 
in the training; 54% of them were male teachers and 46% were female 
teachers, The other information collected about participants indi- 
cates that 39% of participants were below 30 years of age and 38% 
were between the age group of 30-40 years. Further 50% of 
participants had less than 5 years of teaching experience, another 
37% had between 6 to 15 years of experience. Another information 
which is of utmost importance is that 74% of teachers were working 
in rural schools. 


Thus the beneficiaries were more of younger age group, and 
working in rural schools and have more than 20 years of service left. 


Feedback and Evaluation 


To ascertain the impact of the training on teachers, different 
approaches were adopted. Firstly, the feedback from the partici- 
pants was obtained through audio feedback and also through 
written reports on the training programme. And an evaluation of 
the programme was done adopting pre and post experimental 
design. Special tools such as achievement test and observation 
schedule were developed and administered by specially appointed 
investigators on a sample of 286 teachers of 8 centres. Further 
faculty members of National and State agencies visited the remain- 
ing centres and sent their feedback about the effectiveness of the 
programme, 


The achievement test (60 multiple-choice items) administered 
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on 286 participants during pre and. post period of experiment 
indicate significant gain in five years/themes and positive gain but 
not significant in three areas. 


The overall gain on the achievement test was found to be 1.57 
which is significant at 0.1 level. 


The observation schedule among other things required the 
participants to give their opinion regarding usefulness of imputs 
and telephone. 3 


The percentage of participants found different inputs of useful 
are presentation and demonstration (72%), panel discussion (69%), 
reading materials (57%) telephone (68%). Further question-answer 
session and panel-discussion was found to be interesting and 
effective. 


The feedback obtained from the participants, facilitators and 
observes indicated the following. 


1, The methodology used in the experiment was found to be 
better than the conventional method. 

2. Telephone proved very useful. 

3. Answer given by the experts were found to be satisfactory, 
relevant and useful. 

4. The conduct of the programme by the panelists and moder- 
ator considered as of good standard. 


5. Better understanding of child-centrered and activity-based 
teaching and also the significance of minimum levels of 
learning. 

6. Theteachers reported that the programme was “effective, “created 
interest”, pepped up their “enthusiasm”, “improved our 
capabilities”, felt “superb”. 


Conclusions 
1. The teachers and facilitators participated with lots of enthu- 
siasm and took active part in all the activities. 


2. The teachers and participants adapted themselves easily to the 
new technique of training (teleconferencing). 

3, There was not much problem in the efficient functioning of 
the hardware used. 
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| The telephone used for two way interaction was found to have 


worked very well. 


. Presentation, demonstration and panel discussion found to 


have made moderate impact on participants with gain in post 
test achievement scores. 


. The experiment demonstrated the capacity of various agencies 


to work together and effectively use the technology for 
training and education: 


. Theexperimentalso demonstrated the effective use of one way 


video and two way audio technology as an alternative mode 
of training to the conventional cascade mode. , 


Thus the IVT was found to be feasible to train simultaneously 


teachers spread over geographical regions, with one team of 4 
master trainers leading to the avoidance of transmission loss. 


Courtesy: DPEP CALLING, March 1997. 
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Active and Enjoyable 
Education 


. Knowing i.e. Acquainting ourselves and each other—All 
of us are trying out best during the past one or two years for 
Universalisation of Education. That we have achieved 100% 
enrolment in our respective school is one fruit of our efforts. 
Public opinion (mind) has been aroused in favour of impor- 
tance of education from village to village. School have been 
established. Also educational materials have been produced 
for students so that students may be taught through them or 
students themselves can learn through them. Even now we are 
implementing various programmes from a variety of stand- 
points. For some time now, we have been hearing words like 
‘active’ (education) or student-centred (education), etc. But 
it is important to get to know what exactly these new educa- 
tional ways mean. 


Now we have also to work towards the tasks of motivating 
the already enrolled students to attend schools regularly by 
stopping the school drop-outs. 


. From Acquaintance to Understanding (Insight) —Moving 
away from teaching and in the direction of (self) learning. To 
be able to carry the tasks (mentioned above) we have to bring 
about a basic and total change in the present educational 
trends and tendencies in teaching and learning. The present 
sequence or the usual order of learning follows teaching must 
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be changed. 


3. Not Teaching-Learning but Learning-Teaching Process 
Have statements like the following ever reached your ears? 
Teaching-Learning Process 
Interaction is the mother of all learning 
Teacher is an Active Person 


But the student's interaction can become very much less or 
minimal. If we want to represent the traditional educational 
system symbolically, it looks somewhat like the following: 


Teacher assigned more importance, edu- 
cation teacher-centred, student not recog- 
nised as ‘persons’. 


one-way interaction 


Now we have to wipe off this traditional notion of education 
and replace it by new concepts of education such as: 


Student is not a blank slate 


A student is also gifted with a good understanding about 
many things in Nature, even before he/she enters the school, 
such as shown below: 


Vehicles 
Stories UM s: Trees 
Songs — — Birds 
Cattle - Flowers 
Stones Crops 


etc. etc. 


— "Teacher should acquire informations about many things 
like the above which the student already knows. 


— That is to say, teaching must become student-centred. 


— That is to say, sequence in learning process must be 
changed, as follows: 
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This interaction is student-centred. Stu- 
dent assignment more importance and 
= teacher assigned a lesser role. 


After such interaction gets started, it should 
again undergo change as follows: 


Interaction (between student and teacher) should be at the 
same or equal level, as shown below: 


Student: Sir, I know names of lots of 
flowers. May I say which? 

Teacher: Oh ! That's very good! Come 
here, tell them to the whole class. 


Once the student becomes familiar with the class, the teacher 
should slowly transform the above interaction as follows: 


OO Gp 9 (9G 


First Student: You told the names of flowers: I liked them a lot. 
I also know the names of some flowers. 


Second Student: Come let's play a game. You say *one flower and 
I shall say name of another flower’. 

Third Student: I shall also join; I know the names of a rose. 
Haven't you noticed what happened in the course 
of students’ mutual interaction? 


Self-learning got a good scope. 


The ultimate object of student-centred education also it that 
Student should increase self-learning. 


OZ-Zpheti ict 
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4. 
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To sum up briefly: 

Do not teach only to some specific students but to the whole 
class. 

Reduce the time of one-way teacher-student interaction. 
Increase the time of teaching (based on) through mutual 
interaction. 

Reserve more time more self-learning. 


. Joyful Education: 


Joyful education does onto lie only in decorating the class 
rooms. 

Nor do music and dances only make for Irt, education 
Education is a task, a responsibility. 

Let Children’s personality take shape (with you neatly) near 
around to you. 

Student—centred education means that you ( as teachers) 
don’t make them but you create such a guidance. 


. How should learning-teaching materials be produced ? 


From simple to difficult From joy to concentration 
of attention 


From direct (concrete) to From attention to response 

indirect (absract) 

From experience to logicality From response to habit (or 
practice) 


From action to happiness From practice to (acquisi- 
tion of) strength. 


Courtesy : DPEP CALLING, January, 1996. 
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Innovations : Large and 
Small, Rich and Varied 


The last decade has seen a number of innovative efforts 
in all spheres of school education. Underlying these is a desire 
to evolve feasible as well as desirable models that may eventually 
grow into larger scale solutions. Many of these efforts have 
significant bearing on teacher education practices, especially 
those that can lend themselves to larger scale implementation. 
As will be seen from a select list of more recent efforts below, 
innovative efforts are under way in governmental as well as non- 
governmental organisations, and in different parts of the coun- 


try. 
Eklavya, Madhya Pradesh 


Easily among the most important of innovative projects, the 
Primary Education Project of this organisation involved a group of 
resource persons—curriculum developers, teacher trainers and ma- 
terial developers—teaching for a year inthe place of teachers in 
typical interior rural government primary schools, in order to 
understand the context in which teachers teach. 


The teacher training programme evolved in tandem with 
curriculum and materials over a period of five years. This is a 
participative, organic and experimental programme, rooted in the 
nature of the actual conditions in which teachers have to function. 
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After field testing in 25 schools for a further three years, the 
programme now covers over 104 schools. The teachers who were 
trained initially now comprise the majority of the trainers. 


Digantar, Jaipur (Rajasthan) 


Starting as a rural school just outside Jaipur, this innovative 
project/programme views the multigrade and multi-level learning 
situation as an advantage, and often has children from primary and 
secondary levels working together. In addition to developing 
materials, this organisation has worked on non-formal and alterna- 
tive education, as well as on teacher training. A specific aspect of 
the work on alternative education is on ensuring the appropriate 
flexibility to adopt the learning situation to the context of the 
community for which it is meant, while preserving a strong element 
of academic rigour. This social orientation and academic rigour also 
inform the teacher training evolved by Digantar, which is running 
in various forms in Rajasthan and Madhya Pradesh. 


Rishi Valley Education Centre, Chittoor (Andhra Pradesh) 


A rural extention of the Rishi Valley school offering support 
to nearby schools, this programme soon had to contend with the 
multigrade situation, in which a large number of teachers found 
themselves. The Rishi Valley team, therefore, evolved graded self- 
learning material which allows both. the child and the teacher to 
monitor the progress the learning. However, they then successfully 
went on to train teachers in hundreds of schools to use this material 
to cater to their specific situation. At present, Rishi Valley has 
emerged as a major resource of educational effort, particularly, in 
multi-grade teaching in all parts of the country. 


Lok Jumbish, Rajasthan 


This large scale programme (the words Lok Jumbish meaning 
*people's movement’) truly attempts to involve the community and 
establish decentralised resource groups and centres for teacher 
support. A special emphasis is on such structures at the block and 
cluster level. Training and constant upgradation of skills and 
knowledge base of the resource groups is an ongoing process. 
Teacher's attendance in training programme is entirely voluntary 
(and is usually more than 85 per cent !). 
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M V Foundation, Andhra Pradesh 


An orgaisation active in the field of education of child workers, 
M V Foundation organises regular ‘camps’, where working children 
find a supportive, stimulating atmosphere in which they learn a 
surprisingly great amount in the short duration of three months. 
Though there are no monetary incentives for parents sending their 
children to the camps, the demand for these camps has grown 
dramatically, as also the number of volunteers or motivated teach- 
ers. A very high percentage of children who attend these camps 
acquire a minimum learning level as well as the motivation to go 
back to school. One of the key reasons for this success is the nature 
of the relationship established between teachers and children dur- 
ing the camp. 


UP Basic Education Programme, Utter Pradesh 


A large scale programme running 10 districts of Uttar Pradesh, 
this programme had to encounter the difficulties of training over 
a short duration. With help from national resources organisations 
such as the NCERT, the UPBEP evolved a training programme that 
was ‘trainee friendly’, used self-learning training material, and 
focussed initially on language learning, rather than on the whole 
gamut of the curriculum. Py breaking down the training pro- 
gramme into manageable parts, the overall training process too 
became more practicable, ensuring optimisation of the efforts of 
both the trainer and the trainee. 


DPEP, Assam 


A major problem confronting this north-eastern state was the 
absence of resource institutions and individuals. Hence, a serious 
effort was made to select trainees from among teachers who could 
then be trained to become trainers. This selection process was both 
rigorous (taking into account, for example, acceptability among 
fellow teachers, positive attitude, aptitude, etc.) and transparent. In 
addition to specific training programmes, monthly meetings of 
teachers are used to provide inputs in keeping with the academic 
difficulties experienced by them. A key factor in this efforts has been 
the creation of a feedback mechanism and a district level Academic 
Resource Group which responds rapidly to teacher’ needs as they 
emerge. 
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DPEP, Kerala 


Overhauling its training programme from a lecture-dominat- 
ed experience, the DPEP in Kerala has successfully made a turn- 
around to more participatory training methods. A significant aspect 
of this was that the master trainers had no central module or training, 
package with them. Instead, each trainer had a *My Own Training 
Manual'—a folder containing key questions on training, with space 
to be filled in by the master trainer during an orientation workshop, 
in light of the context in which she/he would be training teachers. 
Teacher response from the training programmes then conducted 
indicated that trainees found the training ‘practical’, so much so 
that they now wanted a ‘different’ kind of teachers’ hand-book. 
Feedback from teachers played a considerable role in the develop- 
ment of these new teachers’ handbooks. Like the training manual, 
these handbooks too are *personalisable'—in other words, they are 
complete only when the teacher fills in spaces left specifically for 
her/him to contextualise the handbook. 


Centre for Learning Resources, Pune, Maharashtra 


Set up as a resource centre to support efforts in early and 
primary education, the Centre has resources for materials, develop 
ment and training of teachers, as well as supervisory staff. Especially 
rich in mathematics material for primary school, the Centre has 
recently developed material for the education of tribal children, a 
particularly difficult area of work. 


Bihar Education Project, Bihar 


Following a review where training had been identified as a 
weak area, this project evolved an entirely new and extremely 
motivating training programme, focussing, especially, on social 
sensitisation of teachers. 


A greater understanding of self and community is generated 
through experiential exercises and intensive, open discussion. Pre- 
liminary assessment has already recorded a significant decrease in 
absenteeism among teachers. A highly participatory exercise, this 
training often leads to teachers’ ongoing inputs and support 
towards improvement in their pedagogical skills. 
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Math Learning Group, New Delhi 


Essentially, comprising interested academics from different 
disciplines who have teamed up with a number of willing teachers, 
this group has been exploring ways in which mathematics can be 
made less ‘frightening’ as well as enjoyable and a rich learning 
experience. Teachers have, in addition to participating in academic 
discussions and training, been field testing methods in municipals 
schools, with documentation being undertaken to record out- 
comes. 


Srujanika, Orissa 

This NGO has focussed on science learning, especially among 
rural children and has involved hundreds of teachers in various 
activities such as science fairs, bal melas (children's fairs), and events 
around phenomena, such as the recent solar eclipse. The effort is 


to generate both a scientific temper as well as for learning joyfully 
in such an exploratory fashion. 


Shikshak Samakhya, Madhya Pradesh 


A Teacher Empowerment Project sponsored by UNICEF, 
Shikshak Samakhya encompasses teacher training, generating re- 
sources for the school, especially, through community participa- 
tion, and administrative support. Teachers start with a one-day 
training, focussed on building motivation and providing guidance 
in the preparation of learning materials, followed by monthly 
sessions at the school cluster level. Each teacher receives Rs. 500 
from UNICEF as well as Rs. 2,000 from the community (panchayat) 
funds towards improvement of school facilities. Local educational 
and administrative officials are also involved, so that red tape is 
reduced and attention is drawn towards teachers’ problems. Thus, 
the programme works towards improving the school environment 
and teachers morale, self esteem and the will to improve teaching. 


Shiksha Karmi, Rajasthan 


Shiksha Karmi Project (SKP) aims at universalisation and 
qualitative improvement of primary education in remote and socio- 
economically backward villages in Rajasthan, with primary focus on 
girls. Identifying teacher absenteeism as a major obstacle in achiev- 
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ing the objective of UEE, the project substitutes local voluntary 
workers for regular primary school teachers. This project has 
achieved remarkable success in improving enrolment ( 300 per 
cent), attendance (58 per cent to 85 per cent ) in the participation 
of girls and most importantly in mobilizing community participa 
tion. 


PART - 4 
Global Consensus 


on Teacher Education 
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Towards a New Paradigm 
of Teacher Education 


"The Commission feels that reasserting the importance of 
teachers in basic education and improving teachers' qualifications 
are tasks to which all governments must address themselves. The 
measures needed to recruit future teachers from among the most 
motivated students, improve their training and encourage the best 
among them to take the most difficult posts need to be determined 
in relation to the specific circumstances of each country; but such 
measures must be taken, since, without them, itis unlikely thar there 
will be significant improvements in quality where they are most 
needed. Thus, improving the quality and motivation of teachers 
must be apriority in all countries” (Learning : The Treasure Within, 
Report to UNESCO of the International Commission on Educa- 
tion for the Twenty-First Century, Paris, 1996:146-147). 


Background and Current Trends 


Paradoxically, the global crusade to universalize basic educa 
tion and improve its quality, and the proliferation of national and 
international commitments to accelerate the achievement of these 
goals by the end of the decade, have coincided with a global 
deterioration of teaching and of teachers? conditions. At the start 
of this decade (1991), the Second ILO Meeting on the Conditions 
of Work of Teachers concluded that the situation of teachers had 
reached “an intolerably low point”, while drawing attention to the 
drastic erosion of teachers working conditions worldwide and the 
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massive exodus of qualified and experienced teachers. There is no 
indication that the situation has improved and, on the contrary, 
evidence indicates that the negative trends have been accentuated 
Over recent years. 


Teacher education (TE) has been particularly neglected area. 
TE continues to be given a marginal place in education policies, 
generally far behind—in terms of budged allocation—school build 
ings, and more recently, textbooks. The overall issue—what and 
how do teachers learn, what do they need and want to learn, which 
is the best combination of modalities for TE—has not been an area 
of systematic research. The reforms attempted by a number of 
countries over the last few years have aimed at "introducing 
improvements" rather than at re-thinking the overall TE model. 


Standards for the recruitment of basic education teachers have 
been lowered all over the world; at the same time, there isa tend ency 
to reduce the time allocated to both initial and in-service TE. In 
other words: teachers with less ( or poor) general education 
themselves are being trained not in more but in less time. This is 
clearly contradictory to the declared objective of improving the 
quality of basic education. 


The traditional subordination of teacher-related issues has 
been reinforced in recent times by cost-reduction policies as well 
as bya number of studies which include that teacher knowledge and 
salaries have little impact on student learning outcomes, as com- 
pared with inputs such as libraries, time of instruction, homework, 
and textbooks. Against this perception, teacher education tends to 
be reduced to narrow teacher training approaches, and efforts are 
concentrated in short in-service (to the detriment of pre-service) 
TE. Teacher education continues to be viewed in isolation, discon- 
nected from other factors that shape the role and performance of 
teachers (recruitment, salary, work conditions, and overall profes- 
sional development). 


Education reform processes tend to maintain the classical 
scheme of incorporating teachers when the proposal has already 
been defined, counting on teachers only as potential trainees and 
implementors, thus disregarding the importance of teachers’ knowled ge, 
experience and active participation in the reform process. The 
common approach of adapting teachers to the reform proposal, 
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rather than adapting the reform proposal to teachers, is still dom- 
inant. 


Fortunately, there are also positive trends and innovative 
experiences emerging in various countries. In general, however, 
such initiatives are recent and still limited in size, and more often 
linked to in-service rather than to pre-service TE. 


Delineating a Strategy for Teacher Education Efforts 


* Closing the gap between educational objectivesand teacher 
competencies : Achieving education for all and improving the 
quality of education implies a substantial improvement in the 
professional status and quality of teachers. The building of the 
*new education" and the *new teacher role" by the 21st 
Century calls for integral and urgent measures directed to- 
wards reversing the present profile and situation of teachers 
in all spheres. Failing which, the goals set for the end of the 
century and beyond will remain unachievable. 


* Teachers as learners : The modern education slogan of 
*focusing on learning", underscored by the World Conference 
on Education for All (Jomtien, Thailand, 1990), needs to be 
understood as a vindication not only to students but of 
teachers themselves. Ensuring the improving student learning 
in school implies, as a prerequisite, ensuring teachers the 
opportunities and conditions for relevant, permanent and 
qualitative learning in order for them to be able to face their 
new expected roles. 


* Teacher education as a continuum : Pre- and in-service TE 
must be viewed as part of one single process, thus revindicating 
the concept and principles of continuing education for the 
teaching profession. The long-acknowledged need to articu- 
late the various levels of the education system (pre-school, 
primary, secondary, tertiary) requires changes not only in the 
administration and tbe curriculum but, most importantly, in 
TE so as to. favour coherence and continuity between such 
levels. 

* Reviewing cost-effectiveness criteria applied to teacher 
education : The relationship between teacher knowledge 
(and TE) and student learning outcomes is not a mechanical 
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one. Many of the factors that intervene in student learning are 
beyond the control of teachers and exceed their professional 
knowledge or competence. Teachers roles and actual perfor- 
mance have an impact that goes beyond academic achievement 
as measured by school tests and grades. Moreover as demon- 
strated by several studies, teachers’ attitudes and expectations 
( not necessarily attributable to their professional training) can 
be more determinant in student learning than their mastery 
of the subject or of pedagogy. All this implies reviewing 
narrow cost-effectiveness criteria applied to TE. 


Technical and technological solutions are not the priority: 
Itis necessary to create the political, cultural, information—and 
knowledge—related conditions that are essential to promote 
changes in societal perceptions and attitudes towards teachers 
and their work, so that governments, teacher associations, 
societies and international organizations involved in the ed- 
ucation sector acknowledge—not only in rhetoric but in 
practice—the important role of teachers and need to improve 
their working and professional conditions as a fundamental 
step towards quality education for all. Teacher associations 
are, of course, expected to be the leading forces in this 
initiative, but in order to be effective they must review their 
own traditional agendas and negotiating methods, incorpo- 
rating TE as an important contributor to professional identity 
and development. 


School autonomy implies teacher autonomy : Within the 
current education decentralization thrust, continuous refer- 
ences are made to school autonomy and teacher autonomy. 
It is important, however, to bear in mind that school auton- 
omy can take place without teacher autonomy (for example, 
decentralization or deconcentration of administrative or fi- 
nancial management, while the status and role of teachers 
remain unchanged). Teacher autonomy implies, essentially, 
professional autonomy, and this requires specific measures. 
Promoting greater school autonomy without creating the 
conditions for greater professional autonomy for teachers may 
contribute to strengthen, rather than to alleviate, inefficiency, 
inequity and poor quality in education systems. 


ə An integral approach to teacher professional develop- 


ment: It is not possible to isolate TE from the remaining 
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factors that influence teacher performance and development. 
Professional quality is inseparable from quality of life. In the 
context of the current low economic, moral and professional 
incentives offered to teachers today, access to higher levels of 
knowledge and training often (and foreseeable) leads to better 
job alternatives. The difficulty in attracting the best candidates 
and in retaining qualified and experienced teachers result in 
a high rotation of personnel and a continuous starting point 
for TE efforts around the world. All of which indicate the 
obvious: TE must be viewed as part of an integral package of 
measures aimed at enhancing the teaching profession, and 
implemented within the framework of substantial changes in 
the organization and culture of the school system as a whole. 


Rethinking Teacher Education 


“The Commission believes that a rethinking of teacher edu- 
cation is necessary, in order for it to bring out in future teachers 
precisely those human and intellectual qualities that will facilitate 
a fresh approach to teaching” (Learning: The Treasure Within, 
Report to UNESCO of the International Commission on Educa- 
tion for the Twenty-First Century, Paris, 1996:146). 


The profound changes required for TE call not for more of 
the same—more time, more subjects, more course—but rather for 
a transformation of the conventional TE model which has displayed 
its inefficiency and ineffectiveness in meeting the needs of teachers 
and their advancement and of students of their improved learning 
processes and results (see box). 


The new paradigm of TE must take into account issues such 
as the following: 


— Introduction changes in the general education (school sys- 
tem) of future teachers, 

— Ensuring acceptable working and remuneration conditions, 
so as to make teaching an attractive option and TE a cost- 
effective investment. 

— Defining new policies and criteria for the selection and 
recruitment of new teachers. 

— Redefining teachers’ roles with the framework of the necessary 
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redefinition of the role of the school system and of education. 


— Building a unified TE system that views pre-service and in 
service learning as a continuum. 


— Rethinking the organizational and administrative modalities 
for TE. 


— Redefining priorities in the allocation of resources within the 
education section. 


— Renovating the TE curriculum (objectives, content, approaches, 
methods, strategies, techniques, resources, means). 


— Taking into account the rhythms and time frames that are 
required to break away from the vicious circle, to advance 
while showing results, and to create conditions for sustainability. 


— Setting up a coordinated and systematic information, commu 
nication and public opinion efforts aimed at the social re 
valuation of teachers and of the teaching profession. 


— Reviewing the conventional relationship and dialogue be 
tween the State, civil society and teacher associations. 


WHERE ? 
Sources of Teacher Learning 


Teacher learning generally evokes teacher training and latter 
is generally divided into pre-service and in-service. However, what 
teachers learn (or may learn) in a systematic manner derives from 
various sources: the school system (teachers are ex-students), the 
specialized TE programme (whether pre-or in-service), and the 
teaching practice. Empirical evidence suggests that teachers tend to 
replicate whatever they learned ( as part of the *hidden" school 
curriculum) about teaching and learning when they were school 
students. Reforming the school system must thus be viewed as a 
critical intervention to improve TE and teacher performance. Also, 
self-reflection and systematization of their own pedagogical practice 
is the best tool teachers have for their professional advancement. 


Accepting the existence of various teacher learning sources 
and environments implies accepting the existence of, and the need 
for, diverse modalities of TE. 
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THE TEACHER EDUCATION MODEL 
THAT HAS NOT WORKED 


cach new policy, plan or project 
starts from zero 


considers education/training prin- 
cipally as a need for teachers 


views education/training in isola- 
tion from other dimensions of the 
teaching profession 


ignores teachers’ real conditions 

adopts a top-down approach and 
secs teachers only in a passive role 
of recipients and porential trainees 
has a homogeneous proposal for 


“teachers” in general 


adopts an operational approach to 
teacher training 


assumes that the need for training 
is inversely proportional to the level 
of teaching 


resorts to external incentives and 
motivation mechanisms 


addresses individual teachers 


ıs conducted outside the work place 


(ignoring or disregarding previous 
knowledge and experience) 


(and not also for principals, supervi- 
sors and human resources linked to 
the education system in general and at 
all levels) 


(such as salaries, working and living 
conditions, promotion mechanisms, 
organizational arrangements, ctc.) 


(motivations, concerns, knowledge, 
available time and resources, etc.) 


(does not consult teachers or scck 
their participation in the definition 
and design of the training plan) 


(instead of adjusting to the various 
types and levels of teachers and their 
specific, needs) 


(in-service training is viewed as a tool 
to persuade and implement à definite 
policy, programme, project or even a 
textbook) 


(thus ignoring the importance and 
complexity of teaching young chil- 
dren and in the initial grades) 


(such as scores, promotion, certifi- 
cates, rather than reinforcing the ob- 
jective of learning and improving the 
teaching practice) 


(rather than groups or work teams, or 
the school as a unified whole) 


(typically, teachers are brought to the 
training sites instead of bringing the 
training to them and making the school 
the training site) 


A E EE nerve 


Contd. 
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THE TEACHER EDUCATION MODEL 
THAT HAS NOT WORKED 


© js asystematic and limited to a short 
period of time 


* is centered around the event (the 
course, the seminar, the workshop, 
etc.) as a privileged and even unique- 
teaching and learning tool visits, 
etc.) 


* disassociates administrative and 
pedagogical issues as content and as 
learning needs 


* dissassociates content and method 
(subject matter and pedagogy, know- 
ing the subjectand knowing howto 
teach it) and promotes the prior 
over the latter 


* considers education and training to 
be formal, stern and rigid 


* is focused on the teaching perspec- 
tive 


* rejects teachers’ previous knowl- 
edge and experience 


* is oriented towards correcting mis- 
takes and highlighting weaknesses 


* is academic and theoretical, cen- 
tered around the book 


* is based on the frontal and trans- 
missive teaching model 


* isessentially incohesive and contra- 
dictory to the pedagogical model 
that is requested of teachers in their 
classrooms 


(not integral to a continuing educa- 
tion scheme) 


(ignoring or marginalizing other 
modalities such as horizontal exhcnage, 
peer group discussions, class observa- 
tion, distance education, self-study, 
on-site) 


(pedagogical issues are considered the 
rcalm of reachers, and administrative 
issues are consigned to others, with- 
out an integral approach to both types 
of knowledge and skills) 


(ignoring the inseparability and 
complementarity of both types of 
knowledge, and the need for both) 


(denying the educational and com- 
municational importance of an infor- 
mal environment, of play, laughter 
and enjoyment) 


(rather than on the learning perspec- 
tive) 


(instead of starting from there and 
building on it) 


(rather ehan at stimulating and rein- 
forcing strengths) 


(while denying the actual teaching 
practice as the raw material and the 
most important source for learning) 


(teaching as the transmission of infor- 
mation and learning as the passive 
assimilation of that information) 


(teachers are expected to elicit active 
learning, critical thinking, creativity, 
etc., which they themselves do not 
experience in their own education and 
training process) 
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HOW? 
Strategies and Modalities for Teacher Learning 


Teacher Education as a Strategy 


The preparation and upgrading of human resources in any 
field requires a long-term and sustained effort. This implies adopt- 
ing a strategic vision in the field of TE, and designing TE as a 
strategy in itself. The lack of strategic vision and strategy has 
nurtured the classical dichotomic options: pre-versus in-service TE, 
subject (general) versus pedagogical (specialized) knowledge, the- 
ory versus practice residential (face-to-face) versus distance educa- 
tion modalities, etc. If we consider TE a continuous process, 
realized thorough various sources and developed through different 
stages, we are faced not with options but rather with priorities, and 
with the need to select the most appropriate combinations and 
sequences: Where to start?, How to continue? When and how to 
introduce the various topics and goals, How to combine theory 
and practice? What should be included in pre-service TE and what 
is better learned—or can only be learned—concurrent with the 
teaching practice?, What requires face-to-face interaction and what 
can be done with distance education ? How and when to introduce 
self-instructional modalities?. 


Some elements to consider when defining a TE strategy are: 


* Teacher education is more than teacher training. Meeting the 
complex demands posed on teachers today requires a broad 
teacher education effort (understanding of the phenomena 
and problems, and developmentoftheoretical—practical com- 
petencies to identify and solve them) which necessarily in- 
volves a training dimensions (development of skills necessary 
to accomplish specific tasks). 


* Starting from teacher needs and demands, in order to build 
up on them. 

* Promoting teacher-to-teacher approaches and collegial work, 
thus breaking with the traditional isolation of teaching. 


* Widening and diversifying TE teaching modalities, searching 
for the combination of modalities best suited for each partic- 
ular circumstance and context. Face-to-face and distance 
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teaching are not opposing categories: face-to-face contact and 
feedback are essential in good distance teaching. 


e “Seeing” change in action, by facilitating teachers with an 
opportunity for exposure (visits, readings, etc.) to innovative 
programmes, exemplary practices, demonstrative schools, etc. 

* Viewing teacher education a adult education, thus incorpo- 
rating valuable knowledge and practical experience accumu- 
lated within the adult education field. 


* Incorporating pedagogical practice as a permanent source of 
teacher systematic reflection, analysis and learning. 


e Encouraging self-study and self-learning. 


© Acknowledging the importance of play and fun in teachers’ 
learning processes and experiences. 


WHAT ? 
Teachers’ Basic Learning Needs 


* Teaching must adapt their relationship with learners, switch 
ing roles from ‘soloist’ to ‘accompanist’, and shifting the emphasis 
from dispensing information to helping learners, seck, organize and 
manage knowledge, guiding and them rather than molding them" 
(Learning: The Treasure Within, Report to UNESCO of the 
International Commission on Education for the Twenty-First 
Century, Paris, 1996:144). 


From the perspective of the TE curriculum, the critical ques 
tion that needs to be addressed is: what are teachers’ basic learning 
needs (knowledge, skills, values and attitudes) in order to cope with 
the new profile and role demanded for them? In other words, what 
do teachers need to learn to become learning facilitators, flexible 
orientators, habitual readers, curriculum developers, reflective re- 
searchers in the classroom, community promoters and organizers, 
systematizers of their own experience, active members of a study 
group, critical intellectuals, autonomous professionals ? 


Some basic principles appear to be important in responding to these 
questions: 


¢ Incorporating teachers as active participants in the definition 
of their own learning needs. 
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AREAS OF TEACHER COMPETENCE 


. teaching, for what ? education objectives and goals; 


learning as the ultimate purpose of 
teaching 


- who to teach ? getting to know the students, their 


family, cultural and social back- 
ground 


. Where to teach ? the classroom, the school institu- 


tion, the teaching-learning environ- 
ment, the community 


. what to teach ? curriculum content : knowledge, 


skills, values and attitudes 


. how to teach ? pedagogical competencies in gener- 


al, and for cach subject or arca in 
particular 


. with what to teach ? means and materials for teaching 


. what and how to evaluate ? competencies to evaluate both 
teaching and learning 


. how to improve teaching competencies to continuously im- 


and learning ? prove practice (observation, self- 
reflection, self-study, research, 
systematization, exchange, group 
work, etc.) 


Harmonizing the school curriculum with the TE curriculum. 


Ensuring an adequate combination of both general (subject) 
and specialized (pedagogical) knowledge, covering the vari- 
ous areas of teacher competence. 

Including not only congnitive but also attitudinal and emo 
tional aspects within the TE curriculum. Love, affection, 
understanding, care, sensitivity and respect for students and 
their differences, are part of the quality of education and of 
the quality of a teacher. 


Diversifying the TE curriculum in accordance with varied 
needs of teachers. 
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* Prioritizing the gaps in the basic education of teachers (basic 
knowledge, skills, values and attitudes). 


* Taking nothing for granted: It has been customary to place 
demands on teacher competencies that are taken for granted 
and, as such, are not (or are only formally) included in TE, 
such as the capacity to innovate; organizing ( or participating 
in) group work; designing and administering homework; 
adapting the curriculum; test design; evaluation of student 
learning achievement; promoting parental and community 
participation, organizing play and *extra-curricular" activi 
ties. All these require and involve specialized knowledge and 
skills that can be learned. 


* Prioritizing certain problem—areas of school performance 
such as the teaching and learning of reading and writing, a 
critical factor in school success or failure; repctition, its factors 
and consequences; time of instruction and its relationship 
with student learning. Multigrade systems; proper and timely 
identification of * learning difficulties’ (as opposed to *teach- 
ing difficulties"). 
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Strengthening the Role of 


Teachers in a Changing 
World 


'The forty-fifth session of the International Conference on 
Education (ICE) took place between 30 September and 5 October 
1996; it was devoted to a discussion of ‘Straightening of the role 
of teachers in a changing world’. This theme was selected not only 
because of the concern brought about by the present situation, but 
even more so due to apprehension concerning the future. The 
teachers of the next century are those young people who today are 
deciding to join the teaching profession. It is therefore today that 
decisions about their recruitment, training, professional support 
and career prospects must be defined. 


The Conference has been prepared following a series of 
regional meetings and these regional meetings have enabled to 
appreciate the wide diversity of existing situations. However, de 
spite the diversity of these situations, a common opinion emerged 
from all of these discussions: educational reforms intended to 
confront the challenges of the future must reach the educational 
establishment and the classroom. Awareness of this fact means that 
the teachers plays the key role in the future process of transforming 
education. 


The experience of recent decades has confirmed that itis not 
possible to continue reforming, education systems without taking 
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the teachers into consideration; but, on the contrary, it was also 
confirmed that we cannot ask teachers to change without education 
itself changing. The success of education policies depends to a great 
extent on the integrated nature of their training. 


On this point, the regional discussions have enabled at least 


four fundamental aspects to be identified: 


a 


w 


The professionalization of teaching activity is the best long 
term strategy to improve the outcomes of education and, at 
the same time, the working conditions of teachers. 


Pre-service and in-service training should be profoundly mod- 
ified so as to enable teachers to gain mastery of the whole range 
of educational strategies adapted to the wide diversity of 
learning situations with which they will be confronted in 
carrying out their duties. This diversity and wide-range of 
situations can only be managed by teachers working as a team, 
and not as isolated individuals. 


Teachers must learn to use the new information technologies. 
This means that the new technologies must no longer be 
perceived either as a threat or as a panacea able to overcome 
all problems; this matter must be openly discussed, without 
prejudice or preconceptions, for a number of these miscon 
ceptions are based on a misunderstanding of reality. 


. Finally, all the discussions which took place during the prep- 


aration of the ICE indicate that more than more will be 
expected of future teachers, whether it bea question of ethical 
training, training for tolerance, or the ability to manage 
uncertainty, creativity, solidarity or participation. Teachers 
will therefore be appreciated not only for their knowledge and 
purely technical skills, but also for their personal qualities. To 
be more exact, this means that the personal qualities of the 
teacher will be increasingly considered as indispensable tech- 
nical requirement for carrying out the profession. 


I SUMMARY OF REGIONAL PREPARATORY 
MEETINGS FOR THE ICE 


Five preparatory meetings were held in collaboration with 


UNESCO’s Regional Offices and, in the European case, with the 
Polish Ministry of National Education, the Polish National Com- 
mission for UNESCO and the Council of Europe. 
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These meetings carried out an analysis of the situation con- 
cerning teachers in their respective regionsand put forward propos- 
als for the ICE, More than 200 representatives of governments, 
experts invited in a personal capacity as well as representatives of 
various IGOs and NGOs were involved in this process of consul- 
tation prior to the ICE. 


The regional meetings agreed on the main trends and con- 
cerns regarding teaches. These involved three aspects : 


* The need for further professionalization of the teaching 
vocation, as well as for more commitment and responsibility 
on the part of teachers; 


* A deterioration in the social standing of teachers; 


* A deterioration in working conditions, including teachers’ 
salaries in real terms and sometimes in terms of the actual 
amount. 


Participants observed that teacher morale had gone down 
almost everywhere, standards have dropped and commitment is 
slowly being eroded away. 


The African Region 
UNESCO Office, Dakar, Senegal, 11-13 March 1996 


The participants at this meeting considered that it was a matter 
of priority of launch educational reforms that could anticipate the 
future needs of society in the twenty-first century in a world strongly 
dominated by technology. 


Teachers in Africa are not sufficiently well prepared to meet 
the reality which confronts them in schools: over-populated classes, 
curricula that undergo constant changes as a result of the demands 
of society in constant evolution, and the new requirements of an 
introduction to science and technology. The emergency pro- 
grammes that are frequently put forward to resolve these problems 
are often not appropriate, since they are frequently out of step with 
reality. The participants agreed that questions concerning the 
training and well-being of teachers should be dealt with in confor- 
mity with established policies and that the problems facing teachers 
should not be tackled in a haphazard way. 


Participants at the meeting were convinced that candidates 
entering teacher-training programmes should be selected for their 
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moral and intellectual suitability, and should have successfully 
completed their secondary studies. 


The question of the length of training programmes—either 
part-time or full-time—should be decided according to the estab- 
lished objectives for the acquisition of the required knowledge and 
skills. Participants stressed the need for trainee teachers to acquire 
sufficient educational skills through practical experience carried out 
in the classroom. 


During their training, teachers should also be introduced to 
research methods in science and technology, as well as to new 
teaching methods and the use of computers. Training programmes 
should give teachers an opportunity to choose their specialization: 
computer-assisted teaching, evaluation methods, the ability to 
manage schoollibraries, sports programmes, and educational broadcasts. 


Confronted with the information explosion, it is difficult for 
teachers by themselves to master the transmission of knowledge and 
to keep up to date with progress. The participants therefore 
considered it necessary to redefine the role of the teacher given the 
new methods of acquiring and transferring information. Teachers 
should be able to give their pupils skills in the fields of research and 
lifelong self-education. 


The participants expressed their concern with the working 
conditions of African teachers. They supported UNESCO’s posi- 
tion which foresaw that in no case should structural adjustment 
measures have a negative effect on education systems and the 
teaching staff. 


Participants also expressed their concern that even ‘ the oldest 
technologies’ were not available in schools. Computerized equip- 
ment has now become a priority but, at the same time, the 
production of simple teaching materials by the teachers themselves 
should be encouraged. The usefulness of distance education tech- 
niques was also recognized. 


It was proposed that each Member State should set up a 
council of teachers at the national level to follow up and deal with 
their problems. The regional meeting stressed the importance of the 
joint Recommendation on the status of teachers through which the 
ILO and UNESCO put forward conditions for the recruitment, 
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training, employment, service and well-being of teachers. 


As far as teachers’ salaries were concerned, the meeting 
considered that the deplorable economic state of African govern- 
ments could not be used as an excuse to overlook the arrears in 
teachers’ salaries and other inhuman actions. 


In the opinion of the participants, governments and society 
do not seem to appreciate the full importance of teachers. It was 
proposed to organize activities and awareness—raising compaigns 
for the general public. The celebration of International Teachers’ 
Day on 5 October could present the ideal opportunity. 


Given that many teachers work in rural communities, it was 
suggested that they should be offered special concessions in recog- 
nition of the difficulties facing them. 


The administration should not be left to manage the educa- 
tion system on its own, since this leads toa certain frustration among 
teachers. The meeting believed that teachers should be involved in 
educational decision-making at all levels. 


Itwas suggested that centres for promoting co-operation and 
collaboration amongst teachers should be created. 


Asia and Pacific Region 
Bangkok, Thailand, 18-19 April, 1996 


This regional meeting pointed out that any meaningful en- 
hancement of the role of teachers in a changing world involves two 
necessary pre-conditions : (a) the recognition of a changing world 
and the identification of present and likely future change agents; 
and (b) the re-engineering of education at least in terms of the 
curriculum, pedagogy, teacher education (including the recruit- 
ment of teachers), partnerships in education and the organisational 
context of teaching. 


Governments of should take the lead in the determination of 
a new profile for teachers in terms of teaching competencies, 
management skills, professional duties and responsibilities, person 
al attributes and quality control. 

With the declared intention of enhancing the status of teach- 


ers, governments should commission working parties, representa- 
tive of all those concerned by education : (a) to identify factors 
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determining the status of teachers (‘status’ to be viewed broadly in 
personal, professional and social temrs); (b) to formulate proposals 
to enhance the status of teachers; (c) to set an order of priorities 
and to estimate the cost of the proposals; and (d) to propose a 
programme for implementation of the proposals. 


Governments should monitor teacher education programmes 
with a view to : 


(a) targeting teachers as prime candidates for lifelong 
education—from recruitment to retirement; 


(b) ensuring that teachers are provided with adequate life- 
long education to meet the demands placed on them for 
teaching in a changing society; : 

(c) ensuring that teacher education providers and pro- 
grammes fully accord with the new paradigms for the 
new profiling of teachers, the enhancement of their 
status and other critical matters, especially in terms of 
lifelong (in-service) education. 


Given the benefits and burdens that new information technol- 
ogies bring to the roleand functions of teachers. It is in the interest 
of governments—as and when new information technologies be- 
come available: (a) to ensure that teachers become computer 
literate; (b) to provide teachers with the most user-friendly techno- 
logical resources (and appropriate support services); and (c) to 
assess the efficiency pedagogically and economically) of technology 
as a means for delivering educational services. 


As custodians of educations as a public good, the policy and 
resourcing of education rest ultimately with the governments, as 
does the direction of educational change in an evolving world. But 
the management of that change should involve teachers committed 
to educational change. Equally, all those with an interest in the 
evolution of education should be involved in partnership as partic- 
ipative change agents. 


Arab States 
University of Al-Ain, 
United Arab Emirates, 8-10 April 1996 


The regional meeting pointed out that, despite the progress 
achieved by Arab States in the field of universalization of education, 
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the eradication of illiteracy and advances in the quality of education, 
Arab teachers still do not enjoy an appropriate socio-economic 
status likely to attract qualified people to the teaching profession. 


The most serious constraint facing the upgrading of educa- 
tional quality in the Arab States is the existing gap between the 
actual requirements for carrying out teaching and those of 
professionalization. 


Participants also stressed the need for updating legislation so 
as to render laws more appropriate to the multiple roles of teachers, 
and to grant them adequate autonomy making it easier for them to 
fulfil their new roles. 


The participants stressed the need for the professionalization 
of teaching. They also emphasized the importance of defining 
teaching competencies. This means that joining the teaching profession 
should be subject to passing specially designed tests, at the same 
time as developing criteria which would ensure selection of talented 
people with appropriate qualification for the teaching profession, 
and adopting a system for incentives. The necessary measures 
should also be taken to involve teachers in planning and developing 
educational programmes. 


The meeting also highlighted several aspects in favour of 
teachers" pre-service and in-service training programmes, taking 
into consideration that such programmes should be based on clearly 
defined teaching skills, and should maintain a balance among 
academic, educational and professional elements. Such training 
should include current issues, such as population, environmental 
and health education, as well as international co-operation, and 
concentrate on training teachers to employ methods likely to 
develop the intellectual and emotional potential of their students. 
Teachers should also be trained to deal with the varied needs, 
abilities and aptitudes of students. Participants emphasized that 
these programmes should be future-oriented and stressed the need 
for improving the provision of modern educational technologies, 
as well as continuous teacher training on the effective use of these 


technologies. 
The meeting called upon mass media institutions to design 


and develop programmes that enhance the teacher's role and social 
status, and improve his/her image as an agent of social change; 
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It also emphasized the importance of the UNESCO/ILO 
Recommendation concerning the Status of Teachers (1966). 


European Region 
Warsaw, Poland, 25-26 April 1996 


The meeting mentioned the significant changes that are 
typical of societies at this end of century, and which affect education 
systems, notably: 

* A more profound search for answers to questions concerning 
daily life as well as a greater demand for democratic partici 
pation; 

* Greater heterogeneity in the school population due, among 
other thing, to the emergence of societies that are increasingly 
multi or pluricultural; there was acceptance of the important 
role that the school can play as an integrating factors; 


* An increasing demand for a more lengthy training process: 


* The information explosion and its spread thanks to new 
technologies; 


* Asometimes troubled relationship between education and the 
economy; an increase in unemployment among young people; 


* A widespread crisis in public finances; 


e Arisk that reference points will weaken or disappear in as much 
as values or standards are concerned which may, among other 
things, fuel feelings of intolerance and violence; 


* A widespread movement towards decentralization; 


* A certain erosion of confidence in education systems and 
teachers in general. 


The meeting put forward the key points of a ‘reply which 
education systems, and particularly teachers, could provide by 
stressing the following. 


* The need for adaptation, for reform and sometimes, even a 
total ‘recasting’ of education systems. 


e A redefinition of objectives as well as a reasonable re-focusing 
on what is expected of the school and teaching; 


* Widespread agreement in order to better confront resistance 
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to change and/or the pressures of particular lobbies. 

The emergence ofa new conception of the school as a learning 
centre and a collective enterprise to which each must contrib- 
ute with his/her own skills; 

The limits to which the economic principles of free enterprise 
can be applied to the education system; 


The need for public authorities to take full responsibility for 
their role in promoting equality of opportunity, access to 
education, social cohesion and the advancement of democrat- 
ic values; 

The need to make bridges with the economy; 

The interest in promoting educational research, comparative 
studies and action-research directly linked with the school's 
reality; 

The new stress to be placed on the processes and methodol- 
ogies of school management, autonomy of the educational 
team and collaboration among all the different actors; 

The redefinition of roles, profiles, and the training of teachers; 
The necessity for the school and the teachers to place values 
at the very centre of their concerns and to develop among the 
learners an attitude of openness encouraging ideas of peace, 
tolerance and respect for human dignity; 

Strengthening exchanges and existing networks at the inter- 
national and regional levels, and promoting solidarity among 
teachers. 

The professionalization of the teaching vocation; 

The opening up of the school and teachers to the outside 
world; 

Taking the internationalization of relations and the increasing 
mobility of people into account during training which will 
require theintroduction ofa European—and global—dimension 
at school; 

Training teachers in inter-cultural pedagogy; 

Training for teamwork, autonomy and solidarity; 


The evaluation of teachers and of institutions. 
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The meeting also stressed the importance of partnership as a 
participative and co-operative approach. Since partnership is one 
way of operating it could involve the level of the school as well as 
the local, regional and national dimensions. 


The enormous potential represented by new information and 
communication technologies to improve education was recog- 
nized. From this it follows that education systems must incorporate 
and learn to master them in order to avoid any subservience to 
technology, culture or the economy, as well as any risk of the school 
being isolated to the fringes compared with other sectors. The 
introduction of new technologies, does not however, diminish the 
essential role of the teacher which consists of, on the one hand, 
arranging information so that it becomes knowledge, the ability to 
make choices and to develop a critical attitude and, on the other, 
the transmission of culture. 


On the subject of the training of trainers, the consultation 
proposed that: 


* They are themselves trained to cope with change; 
* They themselves participate in lifelong training in the schools; 
* They play a significant role with young teachers. 
Latin America and the Caribbean 
Kingston, Jamaica, 13-17 May 1996, Organized in the context of the 


seventh Regional Conference of Ministers of Education (MINEDLAC 
VII). 


Matters concerning the ICE were specifically dealt with dur- 
ing a round-table on ‘The teaching profession and the development 
of education in Latin America and the Caribbean; strengthening the 
role of teachers in a changing world’. 


The participants expressed the opinion that necessary change 
must be focused on two areas; the political and administrative 
structure of education; and the teachers themselves. They stressed 
the need of each educator to develop asa citizen, a professional and 
an individual. To this end, the following proposals were made: 


* to review the profile of the teacher before and after training; 
* certification as a prerequisite for all teaching activity; 
* incentive programmes based on performance; 
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* accreditation for faculties of education based on the highest 
international standards; 


* and guidance for the teacher in creating a new organizational 
climate. 


Five area were highlighted in teacher training: self-reliance; 
intellectual autonomy; social and emotional independence; skill in 
handling technology; and the development of artistic judgement. 


One of the participants spoke of che fallacy of claiming that 
teachers could be competitive and competent when they were left 
out of the modernization process and when problems persisted 
regarding pay and minimal resources in schools. 


A wide-ranging debate took place focusing on: the need to 
seek innovative and unconventional solutions to complex prob- 
lems; a re-evaluation of teacher-training institutions, an overhaul of 
the teaching profession, with acknowledgment of its autonomy; a 
review of the institutional factors preventing teachers from renew- 
ing their skills and assuming fresh challenges; the important role of 
the head-teacher and the staff; and the need to identify priority in 
action plans. Despite the complexity of the problem, emphasis was 
placed on the need to continue to make progress by: recognizing 
all factors; laying down priorities and sequences of operations; and 
encouraging creativity in order to take full advantage of the edu- 
cational resources of society. 


The meeting particularly insisted on encouraging the devel- 
opment of a positive social image of the teaching career and 
designing long-term training plans for in-service teachers so as to 
professionalize and broaden the outlook for education. 


II. DRAFT RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE45TH 
SESSION OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
CONFERENCE ON EDUCATION 


Foreword 


l. Thirty years after the adoption by UNESCO and ILO of the 
Recommendation concerning the Status of Teachers (1966) 
and 21 years after the thirty-fifth session of the International 
Conference on Education, which also dealt with the theme of 
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teachers, the time has now come to examine once again the 
role, the functions and even the position of teachers and 
educators in schools and in society. 


. Indeed, globalization which is affecting the economy, culture 


and information, the internationalization of relations and the 
increasing mobility of individuals, a complete revolution in 
the communications media and the massive advent of comput- 
erization into daily life and into the world of work represent 
both a challenge and an opportunity to the education systems. 
At the same time, many societies and education systems are 
experiencing serious problems of social integration, among 
which should be mentioned inter-ethnic conflicts and vio 
lence, increasing unemployment—particularly among young 
people—a decline in moral values, the weakening of guide 
lines and changes in the role of family ties in the socialization 
of children. If all these challenges and problems are not 
overcomein the short term, there could bea risk of reinforcing 
feelings of uncertainty and pessimism that are particularly 
pernicious for future generations. Hopes on the part of 
societies, and especially the youth, for a more dignified, 
democratic and prosperous life are linked to education, which 
is considered to be the main instrument in the development 
of humanity. 


. While education is being transformed as a result of these 


changes, it is expected that teachers will educate, teach guide 
and evaluate, and that they will also demonstrate their capacity 
to develop themselves, to participate in modernizing the 
school and to make it more practice and receptive to change. 
They should not only facilitate learning, but should also 
promote citizenship training and active integration into soci- 
ety, develop curiosity, critical thinking and creativity, initiative 
and self-determination. The role of the teacher will increas- 
ingly become that ofa facilitator of learning within the group. 
Furthermore, confronted with the increasing role played by 
other information providers and socialization agents, it is 
expected that teachers will assume the role of moral and 
educational guide enabling learners to obtain their bearings 
in this mass of information and different values. It is through 
carrying out their functions as co-ordinator of educational 
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activities provided by various partners—and directed towards 
common educational goals—that modern teachers will be- 
come effective agents of change in the community. Much is 
expected of education and teachers, too much perhaps, and 
not always for the right reasons, for, in the first place, it is 
society itself, clearly with the participation of the teacher, that 
is supposed to find a solution to its malfunctions. 


. It is not a question of putting forward a unique solution for 
all countries, but of establishing common guidelines. The 
variety of situations at the regional, national and local levels 
obviously implies that these guidelines should be adapted. 
There is, however, one essential condition: if this vast under- 
taking of educational renewal is to succeed, inevitably there 
has to be mutual confidence berween teachers at all levels and 
in all sectors, all education staff and the public and private 
partners of education systems. In order to maintain such a 
climate there isa need to establish criteria which provide a clear 
definition of the competencies and roles of all those involved 
with respect to autonomy, responsibility and participation. 


. The implementation of the ILO/UNESCO Recommenda- 
tion concerning the Status of Teachers was more difficult than 
foreseen. Two conclusions, however, can be drawn from past 
experience and form the foundation for the present series of 
recommendations. 


(i) political commitment and technical competence are 
both necessary to achieve the objectives set; 


(ii) a systemic approach is absolutely indispensable. Experi- 
ence has taught us that the teacher’s role cannot be 
modified through isolated measures. The Recommen- 
dations of the forty-fifth session of the ICE should 
therefore be considered as an integrated whole. 


. Nevertheless, it should be noted that the living and working 
conditions of teachers are very often not commensurate with 
the important and significant task they perform. There is thus 
aneed to devote particular attention to this aspect and to spare 
no effort in making education a priority within development 
plans and in enhancing the status of teachers. 
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Recommendation No. 1 


Recruitment of Teachers: Attracting the Most Competent 
Young People to Teaching 


1. The recruitment of future teachers is of great concern to the 
educational authorities and specialists in many parts of the 
world. While national situations are highly diverse, in all the 
regional meetings of experts in preparation for the ICE, it was 
observed that the teaching profession is often not very attrac 
tive from the point of view of its social status and its devel- 
opment prospects. 


2. The criteria for the recruitment of future teachers should not 
depend only on the knowledge base of applicants. Personal 
qualities, such as moral integrity, a sense of responsibility and 
of solidarity, motivation and a favourable attitude towards 
teamwork, and the ability to communicate are also necessary. 


3. In this respect, the following measures are recommended: 


i) toundertake actions raising young people’s awareness of 
the importance of the teaching profession and guiding 
them towards it, through meetings with eminent teach- 
ers, public recognition of teachers, open days in schools 
and teacher education institutes, the reporting of inno 
vatory experiences in schools and by teachers in the 
media, among others: 


ii) to offer incentives and scholarships to pupils and stu- 
dents with strong academic and extra-curricular records 
who wish to pursue a career in the teaching profession; 


iii) to promote gender equality by seeking a better balance 
of men and women in the teaching profession at all levels 
and in all academic disciplines; 


iv) to encourage qualified people coming from other pro- 
fessional fields to enter teaching, in order to overcome 
possible shortages of teaching staff, and to establish for 
this purpose appropriate recruiting and education ar- 
rangements; 

v) to develop and offer intellectually challenging pro- 
grammes for teacher educators in order to prepare 
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through them teachers of appropriate academic and 
professional qualifications and to attract the most com- 
petent young people to the teaching profession. 


Recommendation No. 2 


Pre-service Training : A Better Linkage between Pre-service 
Training and the Demands of an Innovatory Professional 
Activity 


1. 


In all parts of the world, it is possible to observe different levels 
of dissatisfaction about the pre-service training of teachers. In 
some cases, there is a wide gulf between inputs to teacher 
training and the demands that their professional activities 
should satisfy, particularly concerning; (i) their mastery of the 
discipline they are teaching; (ii) their grasp of the range of 
teaching strategies in the role that they are expected to play 
and in the diversity of teaching and learning situations; (iii) 
their keen interest in lifelong education; (iv) their ability to 
innovate and to work in a team; and (v) their observance of 
professional ethics. 


Pre-service training should be closely linked to in-service 
training. Building a unified teacher education and training 
system which views pre-service and in-service learning as a 
continuum is a concerned shared throughout the world. 


In order to further improve pre-service training, the following 
measures are recommended: 


i) to associate mastery of the knowledge that the teacher 
should transmit with mastery of the teaching/learning 
methods appropriate to this knowledge. In this respect, 
it is necessary to strengthen the abilities which will 
enable future teachers to master a range of educational 
strategies to be used in the different situations and stages 
of the learning process, by integrating into their training 
methods of active learning that they will be expected to 
usé during their professional career; 


ii) to strengthen the place of teaching practice during pre- 
service training, through methods employing observa- 
tion, discussion and participation, both in regular situ- 
ations, and during innovatory educational experiments 
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and pedagogical research. Pre-service teacher training 
should grant priority to solving the major problems in 
each education system, such as training for teaching 
reading, writing and mathematics in both multilingual 
and monolingual contexts, training in the teaching of 
multi-grade classes and multi-cultural classes and train- 
ing in modern approaches to learning assessment; 


to develop basic skills among teachers for the perfor- 
mance of their indispensable role, which consists on the 
one hand in arranging information in such a way that it 
may become knowledge, in making choices and in 
developing critical faculties, and on the other hand in 
transmitting culture, forming personal and social rela- 
tionships, being outgoing, favouring life together and 
promoting awareness of both differences and common 
values. In particulars, these skills involve: 


In-service education ; mastery of the subject, concepts, 
knowledge and pedagogical skills and integrating appro 
priate attitudes for the continuous updating of their 
professiona! qualifications, enabling them to adapt to 
the process of the evolution of knowledge and to the 
variety of educational problems to be resolved; 


Teamwork: inculcating attitudes encouraging co-oper 

ation and dialogue with colleagues and all levels of 
educational staff, the essential conditions for collective 
professionalism guiding teaching activities; 

Innovation and experimentation: developing of a scien- 
tific outlook, basic training in methods of pedagogical 
research and active participation in the evaluation of 
experiments; 


Respect for others, human rights, peace and democracy: 
the personal conviction and the professional abilities to 
teach pupils to live together, to prevent and resolve 
conflicts, through dialogue and negotiation and to 
reject violence towards and intolerance of others; 

Cultural diversity : taking into account cultural diversity 


essential for mutual understanding in an inter-cultural/ 
multi-cultural environment; 
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Respect for nature : development for widespread aware- 
ness of the challenges to our environment and develop- 
ment of the professional ability to teach pupils to take 
individual and collective action aimed at protecting it; 


iv) to grant particular attention to the development among 
teachers of attitudes encouraging successful learning 
among their pupils, particularly those pupils from dis- 
advantaged groups ( physically, socio-economically and 
geographically) and from cultures different from the 
dominant one; 

v) to aim, both quantitatively and qualitatively, at training 
teachers able to satisfy the needs of different ethnic and 
cultural groups of those with special education needs 
and from remote regions, people living in extreme 
poverty or those affected by conflict. 


Recommendation No. 3 


In-service Training : Both a Rightand a Duty for All Educational 
Personnel 


1. In a world undergoing rapid change, in-service training has 
become vital in carrying out all activities and professions. 
Thus, teachers are not only obliged to renew their skills 
continuously, but also to develop in their pupils the attitudes 
and skills required to create knowledge for themselves throughout 
their lives. 

2. Regional analyses have shown that in-service training is the 
subject of considerable attention, both by the authorities and 
by teachers. Past experience and future challenges make it 
possible to predict the following main lines of action for in- 
service training policies in the future: 

i) in-service training should be considered as both a right 
and a duty of educators. Care should be taken that a 
balanced approach to these two concepts is adopted, 
varying according to national situations and different 
periods. However, any in-service training policy should 
guarantee a minimum of training opportunities for all 
teachers; 
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in-service training should be organized to a grater extent 
within educational establishments and through team- 
work, with the active participation of the teachers them- 
selves in defining the programme; 


special attention should be paid to teachers at the 
beaning of their career, since the initial positions that 
they will hold and the tasks they will perform will have 
a decisive effect on the remainder of their training and 
career. Tutorial and supervisory systems in the exercise 
of the profession should be introduced during the initial 
phases of their career; 


mechanisms which make it possible for pre-service train- 
ing to benefit from the experience gained in in-service 
training should be set up in order to give future teachers 
an opportunity to become acquainted with the problems 
encountered and the solutions adopted in a professional 
context; 


in-service training should also be developed through the 
medium of professional support services, which have 
been conceived as centres of assistance in solving prob- 
lems, and to which all teachers should have access; 


special priority should be given to the in-service training 
and education of those involved in the management, 
supervision and evaluation of teachers in order to enable 
them not only to play an administrative or supervisory 
role, but also to provide pedagogical guidance; 


teacher trainers and teacher-training institutes should 
play an essential part in the process of strengthening the 
role of teachers and activity participate in their in-service 
training. In order for them to carry out this function, 
programmes should be developed and designed to make 
teacher trainers aware of the outcomes of pre-service 
training, and to provide permanent contact with re- 
searchers and scientists so as to ensure that their own 
training is up-to-date. 


urgent action should be undertaken in areas where 
teachers are underqualified and untrained. This action 
should build upon the empirical skills already acquired 
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by these teachers, as well as on their motivation and their 
knowledge of the local situation. Besides being a means 
of certification, this urgent action should strengthen the 
teachers! professional competence and upgrade their 
knowledge of current developments in pedagogy and 
subject matter, thus making in-service education a conti- 
nuous process of educational renewal. 


Recommendation No. 4 


The Involvement of Teachers and Other Agents in the Process 
of Transforming Education : Autonomy and Responsibility 


1. The transformation of education—no matter what the nation- 
al characteristics are—is tending towards greater autonomy in 
educational decision-making at the local and school levels, 
accompanied by a greater degree of responsibility concerning 
the outcomes. 


2. To encourage the participation of teachers in the process of 
transforming education, the following measures could be 
implemented: 


i) defining educational objectives and the directions of 
reforms through consultation, co-ordination and dia- 
logue with teachers and their organizations in line with 
the provisions of the ILO/UNESCO Recommendation 
concerning the Status of Teachers and other agents in 
the transformation of education such as: the family, 
parents’ association, businesses, employers, workers’ 
organizations, the media, ethical and spiritual authori- 
ties and the scientific community. Such consultation and 
co-ordination should not be limited to the execution 
phase of projects or reforms, but should also concern 
their design, initiation, follow-up and evaluation; ` 


ii) granting a sufficient degree of autonomy to educational 
establishments to enable them to make decisions con- 
cerning teaching and learning methods and the organi- 
zation of educational activities, and implementing sys- 
tems for evaluating the outcomes, which have been 
conceived as factors for improving the quality of teach- 
ing and efficiency in the distribution of financial and 
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human resources; similarly, strengthening the role of 
municipal and local authorities in advising schools so as 
to enable them to derive greater benefits from their 
autonomy; 

iii) proposing and implementing measures promoting ed- 
ucational innovation, for both individuals and establish- 
ments; 


iv) accompanying the process of strengthening the partic- 
ipation of teachers with appropriate measures for train- 
ing, equipment and professional support services. 


Recommendation No. 5 


Teachers and Their Partners in the Educational Process : 
Education as a Responsibility for All 


1. Ever since the Jomtien Conference, there has been general 
„agreement that education is the responsibility of all and not 
of governments or of teachers alone. Partnership ‘has become 
an essential element in the transformation of education in a 
world where knowledge and information are key factors in the 
economy and where respect for cultural diversity, gender 
equality and other human rights is vital for democratic stabil- 
ity. The forms of partnership are different depending upon 
cultural, political and administrative traditions, but regional 
discussions have allowed two main lines of action to be 
identified: opening up the school to the needs and require- 
ments of the community; and enabling it to participate in 
community development activities. However, experiences of 
partnership have shown that this is not a simple or easy 
undertaking: partnerships succeed and fail: partners agree and 
disagree. The partnership route is not without its problems 
but provides viable way forward compared with the isolation- 
ist alternative. Partnership should be conceived as a factor for 
improving the quality of learning; it should therefore not be 
perceived as an end in itself, asa way of removing responsibility 
from the State, from teachers and even from the community, 
but rather as an effective way of involving actors and exercising 
joint responsibilities. 


2. Within the specific context of each national situation, the 
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following measures may be foreseen: 


i) the introduction of efficient systems of information, 
directed towards parents and other partners in educa- 
tional activities, about school life objectives and the 
outcomes of educational action. Providing clear infor- 
mation should be considered as a priority in all policies 
intended to stimulate partnership in education; and to 
encourage community resource mobilization; 


ii) the implementation of arrangements for participation in 
school life by families and other partners, such as parents’ 
associations and councils, students’ councils, support 
committees, tripartite councils (government, parents, 
enterprises) in vocational training school etc.; 


iii) the opening up of the school to society in parallel with 
the opening of social institutions to the school. Co- 
operation between schools and businesses, the media 
and sports, and religious and cultural organizations, as 
well as other NGOs, should be encouraged in order to 
conduct training courses and other educational activi- 
ties. 


Recommendation No. 6 


New Information and Communication Technologies : Serving 
to Improve the Quality of Education for All 


1. The new information and communication technologies rep- 
resent one of the key elements in a changing world. The report 
ofthe International Commission on Education for the Twen- 
ty-First Century has clearly demonstrated the implications 
resulting from the new technologies: by abolishing distance, 
they are instrumental in shaping the societies of tomorrow 
which, because of those technologies, will have nothing in 
common with any model from the past. The most accurate, 
up-ro-date information can be made available to anyone, 
anywhere in the world. Let us not forget, however, that a very 
large underprivileged population remains excluded from these 
developments’. 


i) Furthermore, it should be borne in mind that the 
computerization of education is one of the most impor- 
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tant means of achieving a new educational paradigm 
within which there is a shift of emphasis away from the 
more pragmatic objectives of narrow specialization and 
towards the acquisition of basic interdisciplinary knowl- 
edge. This new paradigm should considerably enhance 
the social value of education by renewing the potential 
of the content of education. 


Panacea and threat are the two most polarized terms charac- 
terizing the debate on new information technologies and 
education. These two attitudes are based on a failure to 
appreciate the real educational potential of the new technol- 
ogies and the most appropriate ways of using them. As a 
consequence, the educational system should learn to master 
them in order to avoid any technological, cultural and eco 
nomic subjugation, as well as any marginalization of the 
school compared to other sectors. 


. In this situation, decisions about the application of new 


information technologies and their use in education should 
be taken with the objective of improving the quality of 
education for all and of enabling teachers to carry out their 
role of guide and advocate of learning among pupils. 


. Onthis basis, the measures to be adopted could deal with the 


following aspects: 


i) notlimitingthe application of new information technol- 
ogies exclusively to the learning process. The use of these 
technologies in the administration and management of 
the school and the local community could save time for 
and improve the performance of teachers and other 
educational staff and allow them to devote themselves 
more to- overcoming pupils’ learning problems; 


ii) giving teachers, in the context of their pre-service edu- 
cation and training and career-long professional devel 
opment, the opportunity not only of mastering the new 
information technologies for teaching purposes, in con- 
junction with other educational technologies, but also 
of contributing to the development of educational soft- 
ware and methodology. Special attention should be paid 
to distance education in the professionalization of teach- 
ers; 
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iii) using new technologies to encourage communication, 
networks and exchange programmes among teachers, 
pupils and schools, at both national and international 
levels; 


iv) introducing ways of using new technologies based on 
the idea of technological resource centres available to all 
and allocating sufficient public funds to them. Harness- 
ing the potential of these technologies in order to create 
easily accessible services which are designed to help and 
advice teachers in their daily work; 


v) encouraging and assisting the least developed countries 
to acquire and efficiently use the new information tech- 
nologies in their education systems; 


vi) strengthening joint efforts among governments, educa- 
tional authorities, teachers and teachers’ organizations, 
businesses and industry to ensure the availability of 
adequate new information technologies at all levels of 
education; 


vii) developing research and information exchange on the 
impact, role and limitations of the new information and 
communication technologies in education. 


Recommendation No. 7 


Professionalization as a Strategy for Improving the Status and 
Working Conditions of Teachers 


1. Even though the ICE is not the appropriate forum to analyse 
the working conditions of teachers, it is however evident that 
working conditions cannot be separated from policies on 
strengthening the role of teachers in a changing world. 
Concern about the decline in the status of teachers is encoun- 
tered frequently. 


2. Although national and regional situations are highly diverse, 
improving the status of teachers often appears as a necessary 
condition for strengihening their role. But this improvement 
cannot be the outcome of a single measure or a single factor. 
On this subject, improving the material circumstances of 
teachers, particularly their salaries and other social benefits, is 
a necessary but insufficient condition for improving their 
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status; it is the whole complex of educational issues that must 
be improved. In an integrated policy to improve the status of 
teachers, professionalization represents the most promising 
strategy in the medium and long terms. Beyond the recom 
mendations made about their recruitment, their training, 
their participation in management and their autonomy in 
taking educational decisions, improving the status of teachers 
could be carried out along the following lines: 


i) promoting teacher professionalism, notably by the im- 
plementation of high levels of initial teacher education 
and career-long professional development, the creation 
of diversified career structures underpinned by appropri- 
ate appraisal systems and improvements in the material 
and social status of teachers; 


jii) providing the necessary resources to ensure teacher 
training at the level of higher education; 

iii) implementing systematic strategies for drawing atten- 
tion through the media to innovations and successful 
experiments carried out by teachers and groups of teach 
ers; 

iv) exploiting pedagogical research effectively and making 
relevant use of existing information, in both the teach- 
ing and learning process and in the decision-making 
process; 

v) establishing performance incentives for teachers. These 
incentives need not be limited to monetary incentives 
but could include opportunities for advanced training, 
formal recognition and career opportunities; 

vi) establishing a balance between the rights and responsi- 
bilities of teachers, as envisioned by theILO/UNESCO 
Recommendation concerning the Status of Teachers. 


Recommendation No. 8 


Solidarity with Teachers Working in Difficult Situations 


1. Teachers in numerous countries are faced with the problem 
of teaching particular population groups ( destitute people, 
marginalized groups, refugees migrants, street children, de- 
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linquents, women from some traditional societies, etc.) or 
working under particularly difficult conditions (remote, moun- 
tainous or rural regions, multigrade or overpopulated classes, 
etc.). Armed conflicts, often crossing international borders, 
represent a particularly worrying situation, Children are 
always the victims who suffer most from conflicts and who will 
be affected by the psychological and moral consequences 
throughout their lives. Whatever the situation, whether it is 
a question of special population groups, remote regions or 
areas affected by armed conflict, an integrated and urgent 
strategy is needed to confront in practice specific educational 
situations. Despite their variety in size and type, all of these 
situations require ofteachers, more than in any other cirumstances, 
the mobilization of their emotional and psychological capac- 
ities and their various skills, in short true polyvalence, Yet, as 
has been observed, little or no time is devoted to the prep- 
aration of teachers to live and work in difficult situations. 


. Under such circumstances, the school and the teachers need, 

first of all moral and material support and—in the case of 
armed conflicts or natural catastrophes expressions of solidar- 
ity from the national and international communities, as well 
as rapid aid and intervention. 


. Asa result, the following actions, modified for each particular 
case, could be foreseen: 


i) encouraging teachers originating from difficult areas 
and those motivated to workin such areas by organizing 
pre-service and in-service training in these very places, 
backed up by a professional and psychological support 
network; 


ii) during the training of teachers expected to work in such 
situations, envisaging a further specialization, such as 
training as educational therapists, school psychologists 
or rehabilitation teachers. It would also seem desirable 
to reinforce preparation for the art of communication, 
negotiation and conflict resolution during their train- 
ing; 

iii) backing up teachers and educators with support services, 
particularly by specialists in educational and vocational 
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guidance and in educational psychology. This assistance 
could be provided, for example, by mobile advisory 
teams of specialists; 


with a view to ensuring the recruitment of experienced 
and motivated educational teams, implementing incen- 
tive measures including, for example, allowances, advan- 
tages, an appropriate system of promotion and the 
possibility of transfer to calmer regions after a certain 
number of years of service in difficult situations or zones; 


ensuring the security of educational staff; 


strengthening links and co-operation between teachers 
and the local community and, above all, with families 
and parents’ associations; 


developing all forms of national, regional and interna- 
tional solidarity with teachers who are working under 
difficult conditions, both from the material and from the 
technical and moral points of view. 


Recommendation No. 9 


Regional and International Co-operation : An Instrument to 
Promote Teacher Mobility and Competence 


1. Participantsin all the regional meetings expressed the opinion 


i) 


that strengthening the roles of teachers and their in-service 
professional training requires joint efforts at the national, 
regional and international levels. This co-operaticn could be 
useful in supporting measures undertaken at the national 
level. 


. Members States are invited to enhance the role of teachers’ 
competence through strengthening international co-opera- 
tion in the following fields of action: 


the development, mainly at the regional level, of net- 
works of information centres, teacher training and 
educational research institutions, to facilitate the ex- 
change of experiences, information and comparative 
research results concerning educational innovations and 
teacher education; 
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ii) 


iii) 


iv) 


encouraging in-service training courses, study visits and 
exchange opportunities for teachers abroad, as well as 
partnerships between schools, teacher training institu- 
tions, and educational research institutes in different 
countries; 


strengthening technical and financial assistance for the 
least developed countries in the field of education, 
particularly with the objective of improving educational 
materials and means, and developing pre-service and in- 
service teacher education; 


seeking specific possibilities for improving the status of 
teachers in the least developed and the most indebted 
countries, for instance by reducing their debts by sums 
corresponding to the increasing for this purpose in their 
budgets; 


promoting and expanding the participation of schools 
in the Associated Schools Project (ASP) of UNESCO; 


marking the celebration of International Teachers’ Day 
—§ October—as a special opportunity to congratulate 
teachers, to make known their experiences and thus to 
contribute to improving the profession’s social value 
and the teachers’ image; 


UNESCO and its partners should be invited to: 


strengthen their assistance to Member States in order to 
develop their national systems of educational informa- 
tion, innovation and theirteacher-training systems, having 
recourse particularly to the possibilities offered by new 
technologies and the existing regional and sub-regional 
networks; 


make Member States aware of the outcomes of compar- 
ative studies concerning innovations in teachers training 
and in ways of employing new information and commu- 
nication technologies in education; 

assist Member States in applying the ILO/UNESCO 
Recommendation. concerning the Status of Teachers 
(1966). 
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DRAFT DECLARATION OF THE 45th 
SESSION OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
CONFERENCE ON EDUCATION 


We, the Ministers of Education, meeting at the forty-fifth 


session of the International Conference on Education. 


concerned about the need to develop understanding and 
new, more active and just forms of solidarity between the 
individuals, peoples and generations; 


taking into account the profound social, economic, political 
and cultural changes that our societies are undergoing, and 
the highly precarious situation prevailing in many countries 
with regard to poverty, health and nutrition, which makes the 
development, adaptation and transformation of education 
systems an urgent priority; 

recognizing the importance that the contribution of teachers 
brings to the renewal of education through their ideas, 
methods and practices; 


convinced that teachers are key actors in educational change 
which must take place as much within the school and class 

room at levels and in all types, and through all channels of 
schooling, as within the education system as a whole; 


aware that the accelerated pace of change means that teachers 
must be capable not only of helping and guiding learners to 
assimilate knowledge but also to become aware of their 
identify and be tolerant, open to others and to other cultures, 
capable to pursuing their learning throughout life, so en 
abling them to face the future with confidence; 


aware that the spread of new technologies is bound to change 
the conditions of the teaching profession and the nature of 
the teacher-learner relationship; 


noting the terms of existing international conventions which 
are applicable to teachers, and in particular of instruments 
concerned with basic human rights such as the Freedom of 
Association and Protection of the Right to Organize Conven- 
tion, 1948, the Right to Organize and Collective Bargaining 
Convention, 1949, the Equal Remuneration Convention, 
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1951, adopted by the General Conference of the Internation- 
al Labour Organization, and the Convention Against Dis- 
crimination in Education, 1960, adopted by the General 
Conference of the United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization; 


recalling the 1966 ILO/UNESCO Recommendation con- 
cerning the Status of Teachers and the reports of the joint 
ILO/UNESCO Committee of Experts on its application, 
Recommendation No. 69 adopted in 1975 by the thirty-fifth 
session of the International Conference on Education on the 
changing role of the teacher and its influence on preparation 
for the profession and on in-service training, as well as the 
Declaration of the forty-fourth session of the ICE (1994), 
which called for priority to be given to the training of 
educational personnel oriented *notably towards professional 
ethics, civic and moral education, cultural diversity, national 
codes and internationally recognized standards of human 
rights and fundamental freedoms’; 


Declare Ourselves Determined: 


d 


to ensure the active participation of teachers and all education- 
al partners in the processes of changing education systems 
according to the forms of consultation and co-ordination 
appropriate to the socio-economic, political and cultural 
contexts of their societies; 


to develop and implement integrated policies designed to 
recruit and retain in the teaching profession motivated and 
able individuals of both genders; to reform pre-service and in- 
service education in order that they shall serve the new 
challenges facing education; to adopt measures encouraging 
educational innovations; to strengthen professional autono- 
my and sense of responsibility of teachers; and to improve their 
status and their working conditions; 


. to place these integrated policies within the framework of 


strategies intended to ensure relevance of and equity of access 
to high-quality education, to promote lifelong learning and 
to make the school one of the main tools in achieving social 
cohesion and in training for democratic values and the culture 
of peace; 
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to develop, at the national, regional and international levels, 
all forms of support, particularly with teachers who are work- 
ing in difficult situations, such as those of extreme poverty, 
armed conflict, social exclusion or in remote areas; 


to call upon all the partners, such as teachers and their 
associations, learners themselves, moral and spiritual author- 
ities, families, businesses, the media, intellectuals, artists and 
scientists to commit themselves to the development of a 
school envisaged as an active centre for learning and moral, 
spiritual, civic and vocational education, to be continually 
adapted to a changing world; 


_ to be inspired in our action by the Recommendations accom 


panying this Declaration that we are adopting in Geneva on 
5 October, 1996 International Teachers’ Day. 


Courtesy : UNESCO, UNESCO-IBE and IBE Director Prof. Juan Carlos 


Tedesco. 


AE 
AEC 


AIEP 


APEID 


APPEAL 
APPEP 


BEP 
CABE 


CBSE 
CEC 


CIEFL 


CIET 


Abbreviations 


Adult Education 
Adult Education Cen- 
tre 

Arca Intensive. Educa- 
tion Project 

Asia Programme for Ed- 
ucational Innovations for 
Development 

Asia Pacific Programme 
on Education for All 


Andhra Pradesh Prima- 
ry Education Project 
Bihar Education Project 
Central Advisory Board 
of Education 

Central Board of Sec- 
ondary Education 
Consortium for Educa- 
tional Communication 
Central institute of En- 
glish and Foreign Lan- 
guages 

Central Institute of 
Educational Technolo- 
gy 


CHCP 


CIL 


Canada India Institutional 
Cooperation Project 


Central Institute of In- 
dian Languages 
Central Institute of 
Vocational Education 
Computer Literacy and 
Studies in Schools 
College of Teacher Ed- 
ucation 

Directorate of Adult 
Education 

District Board of Edu- 
cation 

District Institute of 
Education and Training 


District Primary Educa- 
tion Programme 


District Resource Unit 
Early Childhood Care 
and Education 

Early Childhood Edu- 
cation 


Education for All 


MLLs 
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Educational Media Rc- 
search Centre 


Gross Enrolment Ratio 


Gross Domestic Prod- 
uct 


Gross National Product 
Government of India 


Human Resource De- 
velopment 


Institute of Advanced 
Study in Education 
Integrated Child Devel- 
opment Scheme 
International Develop- 
ment Agency 
Integrated Education for 
the Disabled Children 
Indira Gandhi National 
Open University 
Indian Institute of Man- 
agement 


Indian Institute of Sci- 
ence 


Indian Society for Tech- 
nical Education 


Indian Institute of Tech- 
nology 


Improved Pace and 
Content of Learning 


Jana Shikshan Nilayam 
Mid Decade Review 


Ministry of Human Re- 
source Development 


Management Informa- 
tion System 


Minimum Levels of 
Learning 


NAEP 


NBT 
NCERT 


NIEPA 


NIH 


NLM 


POA 
PREAL 


National Adult Educa- 
tion Programme 


National Book Trust 


National Council of 
Educational Research and 
Training 


National Council of 
Teacher Education 


National Development 
Council 


Non-Formal Education 


Non-Governmental 
Organisation 


National Institute of 
Educational Planning and 
Administration 


Natioinal Institute of 
Handicapped 


National Literacy Mis- 
sion 
National Open School 


National Policy on Ed- 
ucation 


National Population 
Education Programme 


Operation Blackboard 


Overseas Development 
Administration 


Project on Integrated 
Education for the Dis- 
abled 

Post Literacy 


Programme for Mass 
Orientation of School 
Teachers 


Programme of Action 


Project Radio Evalua- 
tion in Adult Education 


— 
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PROPEL Promoting Primary and 


REC 


RIE 


SAC 


SC 


SCERT 


SIDA 


SIEMT 


SIET 


SOPT 


SRC 
ST 


Elementary Education 

Regional Enginecring 
College 

Regional Institutes of 
Education 

Space Application Cen- 
tre 

Scheduled Caste 


State Council of Educa- 
tional Research and 
Training 

Swedish International 
Development Agency 


State Institute of Edu- 
cational Management and 
Training 

State Institute of Edu- 
cational Technology 
Special Orientation Pro- 
gramme for Teachers 
State Resource Centre 


Scheduled Tribe 


UNDP 


Abbreviations 409 


Total Literacy Compaign 


Technical Teacher Train- 
ing Institute 


Television 


Universalisation of Ele- 
mentary Education 


University Grants Com- 
mission 


United Nations Devel- 
opment Programme 


UNESCO United Nations Educa- 


UNFPA 


UNICEF 


UPE 


UT 
VEC 


tional, Scientific and 
Cultural Organisation 


United Nations Fund for 
Population Activities 
United Nations Chil- 
dren’s Fund 

Universal Primary Edu- 
cation 

Union Territory 


Village Education Com- 
mittce 


Anganwadi 


Balwadi 


Charcha Mandal 
Crore 

Guru 

Jan Shikshan Nilayam 
Kendriya 

Lakh 

Lok Jumbish 

Mahila Samakhya 
Nehru Yuvak Kendra 


Panchayat 


Glossary 


A Village Level Centre under Integrated 
Child Development Scheme. 


Early Childhood Care and Education Cen- 
tre for Children of 3-5 age group organised 
by Voluntary Agencies. 


Discussion Group 

10 million 

Teacher 

Post Literacy Centre 
Central 

0.1 million 

Peoples’ Movement 
Women’s Empowerment 


Organisation for the development of Youth, 
named after Shri Jawaharlal Nehru and set 
up at district level throughout the country. 


An elected body responsible for local 
governemnt of a village or a cluster of 
villages. 


412 Teacher Education in India 


Scheduled Castes/ 
Scheduled Tribes 


Shiksha Karmi 
Shikshak Samakhya 
Zila Saksharta Samiti 


Exchange Rate 


Socially weaker sections of the society, 
particularly, identified for development. 


Educational Worker 
Teacher's Empowerment. 
District Literacy Committee. 


US$ 1 = Rs. 36.35 (As on 17th Sept. 
1990) 
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